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"ALES—the ancient land of Gwent—is rich in 
ruins; but, though the most picturesque of 
these are undoubtedly to be found scattered 
along its wild and beautiful coast, it may still 

fe be claimed for Raglan in decay, as it was claimed 
for Reali in splendor, that “it is one of the fairest castels and goodliest lodges in 
the three kingdoms.” Such as it is, its majesty and beauty are all its own. No 
mighty mountain-wall encircles it with those grim bastions which in so many 
instances seem all the more stern and impregnable because natural; no _pre- 
cipitous wave-washed rock is its foundation; no swiftly-rushing river isolates 
it from approach. The Baron Clare, who, early in the thirteenth century, 
built on this spot the first Norman fortress that ever frowned upon the land of 
Gwent, apparently disdained all natural fortifications, me Cheney bs the site of 
the castle a gently-swelling hill called Twyn y Cyras Le? Raglan 
—or, as it was originally called, Ragland—Castle (from | Rhaglend the Welsh word 
for governor) was in the time of the Clares merely a Norman circular tower, 
encompassed by a deep moat. It was presented, with its barony, by Richard 
Clare, the ey male of the line,—known in history as Strongbow,—to Walter 
Bloet or Blewett, in the reign of Henry II., probably in consideration of assist- 
ance given by him in Strongbow’s campaigns in Ireland. Strongbow could 
well afford to make such little presents, as he himself possessed half the castles 
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in Wales, if tradition is to be believed, 
and received from the grateful King of 
Leinster “ the fair Princess Eva to wife, 
and with her the counties of Wexford, 
Kildare, Kilkenny, Ossar, and Carlow.” 
But little is known of Walter Bloet. 
His sole descendant, a daughter, married 
into the Berkeley family, and the castle 
passed successively from the Berkeleys 
to the Herberts, and finally to the 
Somerset family (Duke of Beaufort), 
in whose possession it remains. In the 
reign of Edward IV. the Earl of 
Richmond (afterward Henry VII.) was 
imprisoned at- Raglan for some time, 


and, tradition says, was most kindly 


treated by his jailer, Lord Herbert. 
This Lord Herbert was the first Earl of 
Pembroke. He was taken prisoner at 
the battle of Dane’s Moor, and beheaded 
at Banbury on the 27th of July, 1469. 
His only surviving descendant, a grand- 
daughter, married Sir Charles Somer- 
set, chamberlain to Henry VII. Each 
successive generation enlarged and beau- 
tified the castle, and it reached perfection 
—and also, alas! downfall—in the reign 
of Charles I. 

The approach to Raglan is through a 
deep wood, and the castle is not seen at 
all until with a sudden turn the road 
brings up before the grand entrance. 
The first impression is that this is no 
ruin. In truth, it is hard to believe 
that the three grand pentagonal towers 
which guard the gateway, and which, 
though scarred by battle and siege, are 
still perfect in their stern beauty and 
apparently strong for defence, give en- 
trance only to roofless corridors and long- 
deserted halls. The broken archway 
through which we pass to the first gate- 
way speaks eloquently of past glories, 
for in the olden times we read that there 


were “in a direct line three gates, the 


first of brick, from which at a distance 
of one hundred and eighty feet, by as 
many steps, was the white gate, built 
of square stone, one hundred and fifty 
feet from the castle.” These gate- 
ways have entirely disappeared; the 
drawbridge is gone; the only thing 
unchanged is the motto above the 
third or principal entrance, — Mutare 
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vel timere sperno (“I scorn to change 
or fear.”’) 

To the left of the entrance stand the 
remains of the citadel, the tower Melyn 
y Gwent, which was built over the re- 
mains of the original Norman tower, is 
still encircled by the same deep moat, 
and is in its present lovely desolation 
one of the most beautiful parts of the 
ruin. Although each of the successive 
possessors of Raglan did much to im- 
prove it, it is generally conceded that: its 
last owner, Henry Somerset, fifth Earl 
and first Marquis of Worcester, did 
more than any of his predecessors. These 
mighty walls—the first manned for the 
defence of Charles the Martyr, and the 
last to fall before the Parliamentary 
forces—are forever associated not only 
with that most unhappy of Britain’s 
kings, but with the memory of the brave 
and dear old Marquis of Worcester. 
This gallant and good old man, though 
not so famous as he deserves to be, is 
yet one of the noblest and most lovable 
figures in English history; and his 
heroic struggles and willing and im- 
mense sacrifices for the royal cause are 
good and glorious things to remember. 
When created a marquis, in 1642, he 
raised an army of fifteen hundred foot 
and five hundred horse, which he 
equipped and maintained entirely at his 
own expense and devoted to the royal 
cause. This army was placed under 
the command of his sons, the Earl of 
Glamorgan and Lord John Herbert. 
But it was only one of the many splen- 
did offerings the loyal old marquis made 
to his beloved and unhappy sovereign. 
Raglan Castle was placed entirely at the 
king’s disposition, and he came there, 
left it, and returned as suited his con- 
venience, sure of finding a loyal welcome, 
a faithful guard, devoted adherence, and 
unwearied help for his sinking fortunes. 
For long before its fall a strong garrison 
was kept there for his defence, and even 
in its present ruined state it is easy to 
see how nearly impregnable the citadel 
must once have been. It is mentioned’ 
in a long-forgotten chronicle, which de- 
scribes the “ castle in splendor,” as “sur- 
passing every other tower in England 
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and Wales, being of sexangular form, 
each side thirty-six feet broad by ten 
thick, built of square stone, in height 
five stories, and so strong that it re- 
ceived little or no damage from bullets 
of eighteen or twenty pounds’ weight, at 
the rate of sixty shot a day. And the 
said tower was joined to the castle by a 
sumptuous arched bridge, encompassed 
about with an out-wall, with six arched 
turrets, with battlements, all of square 
stone.” 

This flower-crowned, ivy - draped 
ruined citadel is said to have been still 
intact and strong when the castle fell. 
It was mined and blown up by Crom- 
well’s order. 

‘“‘ Next unto it,” continues the chroni- 
cle, ‘‘ was a pleasant walk, set forth with 
several figures of the Roman emperors, 
in arches of divers eties of shell- 
work highly polished// 

More than two centuries have passed 
since these words were written, and still 
the walk is pleasant, bordered by crum- 
bling, ivy-grown walls, and carpeted 
from end to end with velvet grass. 
But the Roman emperors are gone, and 
the arches are almost denuded of the 
polished shell-work. ‘Nor does any sign 
remain of the garden-plot described in 
the chronicle as being “answerable in 
proportion to the tower, while next unto 
it were the stables and barns, lately built, 
like a small town.” 

This last sentence will not seem sur- 
prising if we remember that apart from 
other servitors the under-footmen and 
grooms employed in the castle amounted 
to one hundred and fifty, and that there 
were besides “twelve master-grooms for 
the war-horses, and other servitors in 
proportion.” The Pitched Stone Court, 
where the garrison was drilled during 
the siege, is now a grassy lawn, and the 
grim and roofless walls encircling it are 
hidden by magnificent masses of ivy. 
All the buildings to the right of the 
court were severely dealt with by the 
enemy’s cannon, and there is a breach 
in the Closet Tower which was made im- 
mediately before the surrender of the 
castle. The s hall is one of the 
most beautiful bits of ruin remaining. 
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It-is described in the chronicle as having 
had a “rare geometrical roof built with 
Trish oak, with a large cupola on the 
top for light, filled with stained glass, 
besides a compass-window sixteen feet 
in height and as much in compass, and 
two or three large windows more at the 
upper end.” This compass-window still 
remains, and adds greatly to the beauty 
of the ruin ; but the other windows have 
long disappeared, and so too has vanished 
every trace of the room next in order, 
anciently known as the parlor or hall, 
which was decorated “with fair inside 
wainscots and curious carved figures,” 
and noted also for “the rare and arti- 
ficial stone-work of the flat arch, in a 
large and fair compass-window.” 

Of the chapel nothing remains but a 
broken wall, in a niche of which stand 
two time-worn stone effigies and the 
fragments of one or two arches. 

The Fountain Court, on the other 
hand, is still beautiful and stately, though 
many of the buildings which surrounded 
it are in ruins, and not a trace remains 
of the famous White Horse fountain, 
which was continually running with fair 
water in fantastic forms, and on occasion 
spouted water to the height of the castle. 

This White Horse fountain, as well as 
the other water-works, is said to have 
been planned by the eldest son of the 
Marquis of Worcester, commonly known 
as the Earl of Glamorgan. He was the 
author of the “ Century of Inventions,” 
and also of the “‘ Definition of the water- 
commanding engine.” The only copy 
of this Definition is in the British Mu- 
seum, and a perusal of it goes far to 
prove what has been claimed for its 
author,—that he was the original in- 
ventor of the steam-engine. He thus 
describes his invention: ‘ A stupendous 
water-commanding engine. . . And the 
engine consisteth of the following par- 
ticulars. A perfect counterpoise for 
what quantity soever of water. A per- 
fect countervail for what height soever 
it is to be brought unto. A primum 
mobile commanding both height and 
quality regulator-wise. A vicegerent, or 
countervail, supplying the place and 
performing the full force of man, wind, 
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beast, or mill. A helm ‘or stern, with 
bit and reins, wherewith any child may 
guide, order, and ‘control the whole 
operation. A particular magazine for 
water, according to the quantity or 
height of water. An aqueduct capable 
of any intended quantity or height of 
water. A place for the original foun- 
tain or river to run into, and naturally, 
of its own accord, incorporate itself with 
the rising water, and at the bottom of the 
aqueduct, though-never so big or high. 
By Divine Providence and heavenly in- 
spiration, this is my stupendous water- 
commanding engine, boundless for height 
and quantity. Whosoever is master of 
weight is master of force; whosoever is 
master of water is master of both; and, 
consequently, to him all other achieve- 
ments are easie.” 

It is said that on one occasion the 
White Horse fountain and the. other 
water-works were ingeniously used by 
the old. marquis as a means of defence. 
“At the beginning of the Long Par- 
liament certain rusticks being come to 
search the castle for arms,” the mar- 
quis met them at the gate, bade them 
enter, and conducted them “through 
many devious ways, until they at length 
came to a high bridge that arched over 
the moat between the castle and the 
great tower wherein the Lord Glamorgan 
had lately contrived certain water-works, 
which, when the engines and wheels 
were set going and the cataracts began 
to fall, made such a fearful and hideous 
noise that there was a roaring as if the 
mouth of hell had been opened wide and 
all the devils had been conjured up. 
And then, as the plot had been laid, up 
comes a man staring and running and 
crying out, ‘ Look to yourselves, masters, 
for the lions are got loose.’ Whereupon 
the searchers tumbled one over another 
down the stairs, nor looked back until 
they were out of the castle.” 

One of the most beautiful bits of ruin 
remaining is a mullioned window look- 
ing westward, which was Charles I.’s 
favorite window, and adjoining is the 
gallery where, tradition says, he used to 
“pace sadly” for hours together. His 
one amusement when at Raglan was to 
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play bowls with the marquis and his 
sons. 

One fair spring day, when a joyous 
party of boys and girls with their guar- 
dians took possession of the castle, 
fought over its old battles with cow- 
slip balls and such harmless artillery, 
and wandered about, and dreamed, and 
built up again the vanished past after 
the manner of happy childhood, it hap- 
pened that toward evening a storm came 
on, and spoiled a gypsy tea which was 
proceeding in the Fountain Court, and 
then the custodian invited the whole 
party into a circular room, vaulted and 
lofty, with a small fire burning in the 
huge fireplace. Over this fire the kettle 
was hung, and, while it was boiling, 
the giver of the day’s pleasure, a clergy- 
man and a descendant of one of the 
noble families who had been sheltered in 
the castle during its last siege, drew 
from his pocket the “ Certamen Religi- 
osum,” and read aloud the history of the 
last days passed by Charles I. within the 
walls of Raglan. 

The author of the “ Certamen Religi- 
osum,” and also (as is generally sup- 
posed) of the “ Apothegms of the Mar- 
quis of Worcester,” was the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Bailey, son of the Bishop of 
Bangor, and sub-dean of Wells. He is 
often spoken of as the chaplain of the 
Marquis of Worcester, though this was 
not the case, the marquis being a Roman 
Catholic, and the Rev. Dr. Bailey a de- 
vout and rigid Anglican. But Dr. 
Bailey had protected the property of the 
marquis when the Parliamentary forces 
were about to seize upon it, had con- 
cealed the brave old man in his own 
house for two months, and had finally 
“brought him back to Ragland in peace. 
Whereupon,” continues Dr. Bailey, “the 
marquess drew from me a solemn engage- 
mént ‘never to leave him as long as we 
both should live,’ which I was so care- 
ful to observe that I never left him, in 
life or death, in fair weather nor foul, 
until such time as he led me, and I laid 
him, under the ground, in the sepulchre 
of his fathers. And it was a strange 
thing that during the three years I was 
with his lordship the difference of re- 
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ligion never wrought the least difference 
in his disposals of trusts of the highest 
nature in me.” 

In short, Dr. Bailey was trusted so 
absolutely by the marquis that nearly 
every one in the castle who had a re- 
sc to prefer seems to have made it 
through him; and Charles I. had such 
confidence in his fidelity and influence 
that he employed him as a messenger 
when he had any special business to 
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Dr. Bailey thus describes one impor- 
tant interview : 

“« My lord, the thing that I feared is 
now fallen upon me: I am made the un- 
welcome messenger of bad news,—the 
king wants money—’ 

“ At which word the marquess inter. 
rupted me, saying, ‘ Hold, sir, that is no 
news ; go on with your business.’ 

-¢ My lord,’ said I, ‘ there is one com- 
fort yet,—that as the king is brought 
low, so are his demands, and, like his 
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army, are come down from thousands to 
hundreds, and from paying the soldiers 
of his army to buying bread for himself 
and his followers. My lord, it is the 
king’s own expression, and his desire is 
but three hundred pound.’ 

“Whereupon my lord made a long. 
pause before he gave me one word of 
answer (I knowing by experience that 
in such cases it was best leaving him to 
himself). At last he called me nearer 
to him, and asked me, ‘ If the king him- 
self had spoken to me concerning any 
such business?’ 





“To which I answered, ‘That the 
king himself had not, but others did, in 
the king’s hearing.’ 

“Whereupon he said, ‘ Might I but 
speak unto him (but I was never thought 


| worthy to be consulted with, though in 


matters merely concerning the affairs of 
my own country), I would supply his 
wants, were they never so great, or what- 
soever they were.’ 

“Whereupon I told his lordship, 
‘That if the king knew so much, he 
might quickly speak with him.’ 

“‘¢'Then,’ said the marquess, ‘ the way 
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to have him know so much is to have 
somebody tell him of it.’ 

“T asked his lordship, ‘If he would 
give me leave to be the informer ?’ 

‘“‘He told me, ‘ He spake it to the 
same purpose.’ 

“T hastened from him with as much 
fear of being called back again as I did 
toward the king with a longing desire 
of giving his majesty so good an account 
of my much-doubted embassy. . . . 

" T told his majesty (apart), ‘ That I 
had moved his lordship in matter of 
money, but found him a little discour- 
aged, in regard that his majesty, having 
been twice in Ragland, a month at a 
time, and that at neither of those times 
he ever vouchsafed his lordship so. much 
honor as once to call him to council, 
though it was in his own house, and 
must needs be acknowledged to be one 
who knew the country and the consti- 
tution of the inhabitants better than any 
other man that was about his majesty had 
reason to understand ; wherefore I told 
the king I thought his lordship lent my 
notion a deafer ear than he would have 
done if his lordship had not been thought 
so useless a creature, and that I per- 
ceived his lordship had a desire to have 
some conference with his majesty, which 
being obtained, I believed his majesty’s 
request would be easily granted and his 
expectations answered in a higher meas- 
ure than his majesty did believe.’ 

‘The king said, ‘ With all my heart ; 
and as to the other business which so 
much troubles my lord, in troth I have 
thought it a neglect in us heretofore,— 
but the true reason why I did forbear 
to do so was because I thought my lord 
of Worcester did not desire it, by rea- 
son of his retiredness, unwieldiness of 
body, and unwillingness of mind to stir 
abroad, an« therefore I thought it a 
contentment ¢o him to let it alone.’ 

“T told his majesty, ‘That I did verily 
believe his majesty was in the right in 
both respects, both of his majesty’s and 
his lordship’s, and that if his majesty 
had called him to council I did verily be- 
lieve that his lordship would have de- 
sired to have been excused, but yet he 
did expect he should have been called.’ 
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“Whereupon the king said, ‘I pray 
tell my lord of Worcester that I did not 
forbear that respect unto him out of any 
disestimation I had either of his wisdom 
or loyalty, but out of some reasons I had 
to myself, which indeed reflected as 
much upon my lord as they did on me. 
For had he used to have come to the 
council-board, it would have been said 
that I took no other council but what 
was conveyed to me by Jesuites, by his 
lordship’s means; and I pray tell him 
that was the true cause.’ 

“T told his majesty, ‘That I would, 
and that I thought it an easy matter 
to cause him to believe no less.’ But 
withal I intimated to his majesty, ‘ that 
I knew the marquess had an earnest de- 
sire to have some private conference 
with his majesty this night.’ . . . 

“The king said, ‘ How can that be ?’ 

“T told his majesty, ‘That my lord 
had contrived it before his coming tq the 
castle,’ and told his majesty of the pri- 
vacy of the conveyance. .. . 

‘‘ Hereat his majesty smiled, and said, 
‘I know my lord’s drift well enough : 
either he means to chide me, or else to 
convert me to his religion.’ : 

“Whereupon I told his majesty, ‘I 
doubted not but that his majesty was 
temptation-proof as well as he was cor- 
rection-free, and that he might return 
the same man he went, having made a 
profitable exchange of gold and silver 
for words and sleep.’ 

“ At which the king suddenly replied, 
‘ I never received any of the marquess’s 
gold but tt was all weight ; and I wouid 
have my words so with him,—which 
cannot be, because I have no time to 
weigh the matter, much less the words 
that I shall speak concerning it. I 
must expect to find my lord very well 
prepared. .. . Had I been aware of it, 
or tould stay, I would have taken some 
days’ labor to have been as hard for my 
lord as I could, and not to have given 
him such an extemporary meeting as 
both of us must be feign to steal from 
sleep.’ 

“< Sir” said I, ‘I am employed by © 
you both, and must do your majesty’s 
service as I may. This way I can, 
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otherwise I know not. I do not think 
his lordship expects disputation, but 
audience.. What he hath to say I know 
not, neither did I know that he had any 
such intention until the time that I 
moved his lordship in your majesty’s 
behalf.’ 

‘“¢ Well,’ said the king, ‘my lord’s 
desires are granted ; and if he have any 
such intention, I hope to let him know 
that I will not be of a religion I am not 
able to defend against any man. And 
let me hear from you concerning the 
time and place.’ 
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“So I departed his presence, giving 
this pleasing account to the marquess, 
who, transported with joy, commanded 
me to make haste unto the king and tell 
him that at eleven of the clock that 
night he would not fail to attend his 
majesty in such a place whither he had 
given the direction to light his majesty. 
. . . And withal his lordship instructed 
me to attend near upon the time in the 
withdrawing-room, and to clear the par- 
lor and the withdrawing-rooms through 
which his lordship must pass unto the 
place appointed... . 
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‘‘ T promised his lordship that I would 
be punctual in my endeavors; only I 
made this objection to his lordship, 
that it might be that it might prove 
more than I could perform at such a 
precise time as we were necessitated 
unto, if they should be unwilling or 
think it strange to be hurried away all 
on a sudden, and, besides, so doing may 
draw suspicion with it... . 

‘‘ Whereat the marquess hastily made 
answer, ‘I will tell you what you shall 
do, so that you shall not need to fear 
any such thing: go to the yeoman of 





the wine-cellar and bid him leave the 
keys of the wine-cellar with you, and all 
that you find in your way invite them 
down into the cellar and show them the 
keys, and I warrant you you shall sweep 
the room of them, if there were a hun- 
dred.’ . . .” 

“T thought that objection sufficiently 
solved,” addy good Dr. Bailey naively. 

When the important hour drew near, 
however, and all who might have been 
witnesses of the interview were either 
asleep or carousing in the wine-cellar, 
the brave old marquis began to reflect . 
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that he was attempting a very dangerous 
enterprise, that he might be accused of 
conspiracy, and to wish that he had “ let 
the matter alone.” 

“T,” says Dr. Bailey, ‘“ perceiving 
this tergiversation to proceed out of an 
awfulness which his loyal heart ever car- 
ried with it toward his sacred majesty, 
thus spake unto his lordship: ‘ My lord, 
you know your own heart best; if there 
be nothing in your intentions but what 
is good and justifiable, you need not 
fear; if otherwise, it is never too late 
to repent.’ 

“¢ At which words the marquess seemed 
much troubled, saying, ‘ Ah, doctor, I 
thought I had been sure of one friend, 
and that you would never have harbored 
the least suspicion of me. God knows 
my heart, I have no other intention 
toward his majesty than to make him a 
glorious man here and a glorified saint 
hereafter.’ “pi 

“Then said I, ‘My lord, shake off 
these fears, together with the drowsy- 
ness that begot them. “ Honi soit qui 
mal y pense.” ’ 

“<Qh,’ said my lord, ‘but I am not 
of that order [the Garter]; but I 
thank God I wear that motto about my 
heart to as much purpose as they who 
wear it about their arms;’ and began 
to be a little pleasant, and took a pipe of 
tobacco, and a little glassful of acqua 
mirabilis, and said, ‘Come, now, let us 
go, in the name of God,’ crossing himself. 

“JT had no sooner brought my lord 
_to the door of the meeting-chamber but 
the clock struck eleven; whereupon I 
presently left my lord at the portal 
where he would needs be until such 
time as the king entered the room and 
should send for him in, and went to the 
place where I was to expect the king. 

“T had not been long there before his 
majesty came forth, saying unto me 
softly, ‘I have escaped one danger: 
none within- my chamber knows of my 
coming abroad this night.’ 

“To which I answered, ‘ I hope there 
is nothing in the exploit so dangerous as 
to deserve such a word.’ 

“To which his majesty made answer, 
- as I waited upon his majesty, ‘ Mis- 
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prisions, evil constructions, and false 


‘judgments are dangers worth escaping 


at any time; and, therefore, when I 
run a hazard, I always escape a danger. 
They who carry only their own eyes in 
their heads and have no other upon 
them may go which way they please ; but 
he that hath all people’s eyes upon him 
must look which way he goes.’ (By 
this time his majesty was come into the 
chamber, who, continuing on his saying, 
spoke further.) ‘ Neither is it sufficient 
for him to lead theirs according to the 
perspicuity and quickness of his own; 
but he must allow them the abatements 
which either the distance of the object, 
the indisposition of the organ, or the 
misdisposition of some bad medium may 
require in vulgar spirits, by reason of 
their incapacity of looking further than 
appearance.’ 

“T answered the king, ‘ May it please 
your most excellent majesty to give me 
leave to speak under the highest cor- 
rection, I conceive these to be singular 
good caveats and antidotes against real 
evil, but not against appearances,’ de- 
siring his majesty to pardon me further 
in regard that I had left my lord mar- 
quess in the dark. 

“<Qh,’ said the king, ‘you should 
have spoke sooner ; bring him in.’ 

“T left his majesty, and brought in 
the marquess, who, coming in leaning on 
my arm, as he used to do, merrily began 
the discourse. 

“ Marquess. ‘Sir, I hope, if they catch 
us in the act, it will not be deemed in 
me an act of so high conspiracy, in re- 
gard that I enter the lists leaning upon 
a doctor of your own Church’ (meaning 
Dr. Bailey). 

“¢ King. ‘ My lord, I know not whether 
I should have a better opinion of your 
lordship for the doctor’s sake, or a worse 
opinion of the doctor for your lordship’s 
sake ; for, though you lean much upon 
his arm, yet he may lean more upon your 
judgment.’” 

After the marquis’s most honorable 
repetition of the cause of his attachment 
to Dr. Bailey, with his wishes for the 
king to turn to the Church of Rome, 
he proceeds “directly to ask his maj- 
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esty, ‘ Sir, I pray tell me what it is that 
you want ?’ 

“ At which the king, smiling, said, 
‘My lord, I want an army. Can you 
help: me to one ?’ 

“*< Yes,’ replies the marquess, ‘ that I 
- can, and to such a one as, should your 
majesty commit yourself to their fidelity, 
you should be a conqueror, fight as often 
as you please.’ 

“ King. ‘My lord, such an army 
‘would do the business. I pray let me 
have it.’ 

“ Marquess. ‘What if your majesty 
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would not confide in it when it was 
presented unto you ?’ 

“ King. ‘ My lord, I would feign see 
it, and as feign confide in that of which 
I had reason to be confident.’ 

“<¢Then,’ said the marquess, ‘take 
Gideon’s three hundred men, and let the 
rest begone.’ 

“ King. ‘Your lordship speaks a 
little mystically ; will it please you to be 
plain a little ?” 

“ Marquess. ‘Come, I see I must 
come nearer to you, sir. It is thus: 
God expected a work to be done by 
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your hands, but you have not answered 
his expectation nor his mercy toward 
y ou.’ ” 

Hereupon the marquis reviewed the 
king’s career, and sought to prove that 
his present evil fortunes were the result 
of his failure to return to the Roman 
Catholic Church and properly protect 
his Roman Catholic subjects. ‘And 
then,” continues Dr. Bailey, “after the 
marquess had craved pardon of the king 
' for this freedom of speech, and his 
majesty in reply had denied the remem- 
brance of his vows against the Catholics, 





the conversation turned immediately to 
the difference between Protestant and 
Papist,” and ‘continued until a late 
hour, when the king, growing fatigued 
and sleepy, requested the marquis to 
commit his further sentiments to paper, 
to be delivered to him by Dr. Bailey. 
“Whereupon,” says Dr. Bailey, “the 
marquess called upon me to help him, 
that he might kneel; and, being upon 
his knees, he desired to kiss his majesty’s 
hand, adding, ‘ Sir, I have not a thought 
in my heart that tends not to the ser- 
vice of God and you.’ Hereupon he fell 
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a-weeping, bidding me light his majesty 
to his chamber. 

“Thus they both parted; and as I 
was lighting the king to his chamber, 
his majesty told me ‘that he did not 
think to have found the old man so 
ready at tt.’” 

Dr. Bailey, at the close of his account 
of this interview, observes “that the 
king was not only constant and resolute 
in his religion, but, as the case then 
stood with him, resisted a very strong 
temptation ; for at that time the king 
was low, and wanted help; poor, and 
wanted money ; atid no man in the king- 
dom was then likelier to help to both 
than the marquess, who was considered 
as the most moneyed man in the nation, 
and who, to the utmost of his power, 
never denied him either; and would at 
this time willingly have parted with all, 
if his majesty could have been guilty 
but of so much dissimulation as not to 


have left the marquess altogether in de- |- 


spair of ever accomplishing his design 
upon him.” 

The paper prepared by the marquis 
was put into the king’s hands immedi- 
ately after the surrender of Bristol to 
the Parliamentary forces, when he was 
in great distress and anxiety, “being 
in a study,” says Dr. Bailey, “rather to 
know which way to goe, than how to 
answer papers; yet his majesty vouch- 
safed to run over the leaves, rather than 
the lines, with his eyes, and, finding the 
paper of some length and full of quota- 
tions, his majesty. said, ‘To answer this 
paper requires a great deal of that I 
want, and that is time; besides, I per- 
ceive that to make due enquiry into 
these particulars it will require a great 
deal of search, which, if leisure would 
give leave, I believe industry might find 
a great deal of foul play and misquota- 
tions. Oxford would have been a fitter 
place for me than Ragland Castle to 
have entertained such an encounter, 
where the same place that is my soul- 
diers’ quarters is his Jesuites Colledge. 
Yet I pray tell him I return his paper 
to him againe, and shall take another 
time to answer it, when opportunity 
shall give me leave. Yo-morrow I shall 
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ease his lordship of a heavy burthen, 
and this day will be time little enough 
for us to consider what course we are 
to take.’” 

It will be remembered that after the 
battle of Naseby Prince Rupert had 
accompanied the royalist party as far as 
Hereford, where he with the 
king (who took refuge in Raglan Castle) — 
and went on to — ~ boy {yeaa 
of the garrison. On the August 
that city was formally besieged by Fair- 
fax and Cromwell, and, though Prince 
Rupert had proclaimed “that he would 
hold out to the last extremity,” it was 
surrendered to the Parliamentary army, 
after a very feeble resistance, on the 10th 
of September. Charles was so much 
displeased by Prince Rupert’s pusillani- 
mous behavior on this occasion that he 
dismissed him from any further com- 
mand of the forces, and subsequently 
obliged him to leave the kingdom. 

On the 15th of September Charles 
left Raglan Castle and wandered about 
through the neighboring counties, ac- 
cepting protection from every family of 
respectability that had the power and the 
will to help him. Raglan was-a central 
point from whence the king set out and 
returned as best suited the condition of 
affairs. Many “cruel days,” to use his 
own words, were lived through in that 
dreary time,—days when he and his few 
faithful followers were marching from 
early in the morning until late, often 
without food, and harassed by number- 
less anxieties. 

.The king was entertained so royally 
at Raglan that he offered the marquis 
power to exact from the surrounding 
country such provisions as were neces- 
sary. This offer, however, was refused ; 
but during the king’s last visit, in the 
year preceding the siege, the principal in- 
habitants of the town and manor of Rag- 
lan voluntarily supplied the castle with 
large quantities of grain, and a document 
is still in existence which shows that in 
one week (during the siege) “two hun- 
dred and ninety-eight bushels of corn 
and malt were sent to the storehouse at 
Monmouth, to be delivered at Raglan in 
such quantities as may be deemed neces- 
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sary.” The garrison were notified that 
supplies were ready by means of a signal- 
fire which was lighted in the dead of 
night on a hill adjoining the castle, 
“when a party was sent to the spot who 
returned loaded with the bounty of their 
friends.” 

The final siege began on the 3d of 
June, 1646, and lasted until the 19th of 
August. The letter:in which the garri- 
son was summoned to surrender is thus 
worded: ‘“ His Excellency Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, having now finished his. work 
over this kingdom, except this castle, 
has been pleased to spare his forces for 
this work.” The gallant old marquis 
(eighty-five. years old) in reply.said that 
he “ made choice (if it soe pleased God) 
to dye nobly rather than to live with 
infamy.” A number of notes passed 
between Sir Thomas Fairfax and the 
marquis, all of which are interesting, 
and characteristic of the dauntless old 
man, who held out until the castle walls 
began to crumble, the provender for the 
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horses had failed, and the last barrel-of 
powder was consumed. A capitulation 
was at length effected on honorable 
terms, and the garrison marched out to 
the sound of music. Besides the soldiers, 
the marquis’s own family and servants, 
there were “a commissary, four colonels, 
eighty-two captains, sixteen lietitenants, 
six cornets, four ensigns, four quarter- 
masters, and fifty-two esquires and gen- 
tlemen.” 

Sir Thomas Fairfax, who was an hon- 
orable man, and who, as the close of his 
life proves, had little relish for the work 
in hand, kept faithfully to the terms 
of capitulation; but on his removal to 
another command the castle was sacked, 
and the citadel blown up, by order of 
Cromwell. The marquis, on his arrival 
in London, was, in direct defiance of 
the treaty, committed: to the custedy of 
Black Rod. He died four months after 
the fall of Raglan, and was buried in 
Beaufort Chapel, Windsor. 

Marie L. THOMPSON. 





NEAR, YET FAR. 


S° near! and yet, I think, as far apart ~ ; 
As heaven from hell, high noon from darkest night, 
Or buried face from longing lover’s sight : 

I dream of you, and then from dreams I start 

To hear the beating of my own sad heart, 
That snatched from dreams impossible delight, 
But quickly wakes again, in wretched plight, 

To meet the day's keen pain and ceaseless smart. 


- 


How shall I comfort, then, my lonesome years, 

Since dreams are dim, and sleeping-time is brief ?— 
For very full I am of restless fears, 

Blown to and fro, as is a vagrant leaf, 
And well I know how idle are the tears 

That burn my aching eyes, yet mock my grief. 


Louise CHANDLER MOULTON. 
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THE PERFECT TREASURE, 
FOUR PARTS,—IV. 


Shag = playful warnings Mr. Ketchum 
had received had no effect upon his 
relations with Miss Vane, unless, indeed, 
they served to accelerate the pace of his 
wooing,—for such it now was. But for 
this attraction, he would long since have 
exhausted the sights of a provincial town 
and bolted the historic scenes of the 
neighborhood at a gulp, as it were, and 
then rushed off to do the same thing 
elsewhere with the same fretful haste 
and joyless expenditure of energy. And, 
in spite of his infatuation, Mr. Ketchum 
felt that he was wasting precious time, 
of which he should not be able to give 
any satisfactory account to his recotding 
enemy Sam Bates, who was always stand- 
ing in the background of his mind, ask- 
ing him what he had seen “ abrard.” 
His ideal had been to “do” England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Wales, France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Switzerland, Spain, 
Italy, and the Holy Land “inside of 
three months.” This was the time he 
had allowed himself for that hurried 
race over many thousand miles of foreign 
territory—with its insane jumble of 
hotels, railway-carriages, cathedrals, pic- 
ture- galleries, scenery, peoples, and 
tongues—which once in a lifetime the 
American “ business-man” allows him- 
self, usually when already threatened 
with softening of the brain and most in 
need of repose. 

Whether moved by this consideration 
or not, Mr. Ketchum certainly conducted 
his sentimental campaign with vigor and 
discretion. He tipped the little slavey 
so magnificently that when she saw him 
coming she flew to the door as though 
she had been shot out of a mortar, and 
on opening it gave him a series of court- 
esies and quite flattened herself against 
the wall. She thought him, as she con- 
fided to Mabel, “the ’andsomest and 
most liberal gentleman as ever was,” 
and took a burning interest in the prog- 
ress of the affair, as indeed all the 





women in the. house did. She would 

knock at the Vanes’ door and say, 
“The American gentleman is down 
below again, mem: is he to be allowed 
up?” Or, “The gentleman said as ’ow 
you wasn’t to be disturbed on no ac- 
count, and this package was to be give 
particular into Miss Vane’s h’own ’ands, 
wich I ’ope you'll overlook the thumb- 
mark, seein’ I was a-doin’ the grates.” 
She wore a chronic air of repressed ex- 
citement all the while, and quite neg- 
lected the penny-dreadful romances on 
which she was wont to feed her youth- 
ful imagination, for a more fascinating 
reality. 

Mr. Ketchum came to, know Mrs 
Butts by sight, and always had a pleas- 
ant word and smile for her. One day 
he met the old lady on the first floor, 
and, hearing that she had lost her favor- 
ite cat, sent her a beautiful Maltese 
mouser, almost all tail, to fill the aching 
void. He astounded Mrs. Vane by the 
number, the variety, and the generosity 
of his benefactions in all directions, and 
poured a Pactolian stream of flowers, 
books, and music, the only thfngs he 
could offer, upon Mabel’s head. Hear- 
ing of a crippled lad in whom they were 
interested, he sent him ten pounds, and, 
being asked by a clergyman to subscribe 
toa “Home for Disabled Seamen,” of 
which he was chairman, amazed that 
gentleman by giving him a check for a 
hundred. His reputation for liberality 
grew apace. Cabmen fought for him, 
beggars followed him, florists sent him 
specimen bouquets, tradesmen inundated 
Inim with cards, and begging-letter-wri- 
ters exhausted all their arts upon him, 
without, however, making a penny out 
of this shrewd creature, who knew bet- 
ter than most men how to make, save, 
and spend money. But, if he had an 
eye for and hatred of shams, he had a 
heart easily moved by real distress, and, 
unhappily, there is only too much of 
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that in England, so that he was always 
giving, if not to the daughters of the 
horse-leech, to consumptive widows 
and reduced gentlefolks, orphan chil- 
dren and old women. It was no part 
of a scheme for conquering Miss Vane’s 
heart, of course; but if it had been he 
could not have better succeeded in win- 
ning her confidence. To these two 
lonely women, accustomed to the rigid 
economies and colorless vistas of a tiny 
fixed income in which there was room 
for neither hope nor despair, which 
curbed every - generous impulse and 
tamed every wild desire, Mr. Ketchum 
was a constant source of wonder. He 
brought with him a breath of his native 
prairies, and his large ideas, hopes, views 
of life and its possibilities, the breadth 
of his horizon, the force of his energy, 
impressed them more and more. He 
seemed the splendid flower of conditions 
undreamt of in their world,—a world in 
which every ounce of tea was carefully 
weighed and the caddy watched with a 
vigilance that was never to sleep from 
the cradle to the grave, in which a 
gnawing anxiety as to how much was 
being cut off the leg of mutton down- 
stairs was one of the gravest interests of 
an immortal soul, the cleaning of soiled 
gloves and remodelling of old dresses 
religious rites. It amused him beyond 
measure, when admitted on a sufficiently 
intimate footing to know of such things, 
to find that he had been agonizing Mrs. 
Vane by his reckless way of picking up 
the poker and vigorously uprooting the 
fire. She had feebly remonstrated in 
a playful way once, telling him that 
“one could not punch a friend’s fire 
until one had known him seven years,” 
and he had said, “‘ Well, I suppose two 
can do it if one can’t, and Miss Mabel 
can help me if she likes.” He never 
realized the enormity of his offence until 
he discovered: that, though ostensibly 
a Christian Englishwoman, Mrs. Vane 
was really at heart a fire-worshipper. 
She had a grate half full of clay balls 
that retained the heat and effected an 
untold saving in her “coals.” The 
sacred fire was built up and renewed at 
stated hours by the slavey in lieu of a 
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vestal, and then became to all intents and 
purposes an altar which no one was ever 
allowed to desecrate by atouch. ‘“ Why 
don’t you have a fire?” he would ask, 
in entire good faith, on coming in on 
bitterly cold days and finding the ladies 
in a chilly room, decorously engaged on 
some bit of needle-work before a hand- 
ful of coals built into a pyramid in the 
centre of the grate. 

“We have got one! There was a 
beautiful blaze not five minutes ago. 
Mabel, dear, you might lift that lump a 
little on the right, and stir it very gently, 
if Mr. Ketchum feels cold.” 

Such as it was, Mr. Ketchum sat by 
it a good deal, warmed, let us hope, by 
a more sacred flame. He got two severe 
colds, it is true, that resulted in quinsy 
and a swelled face, by sitting in that 
cheerless lodging-house; but they did 
not cool the ardor of his suit, which a 
refrigerator would have’ been powerless 
to affect, and Mabel was not sorry when 
he was well enough to resume his visits. © 

Curious affairs ‘they must have been, 
those interminable talks between people 
who differed in a thousand things and 
agreed perhaps in a dozen. It was a 
duet, chiefly, between Job and Mrs. 
Vane, punctuated by Mabel’s — bright 
smiles and blushes ‘and neat platitudes, 
for she was a gentle, good little girl, 
obedient to a fault, accustomed to see 
life over her mother’s shoulders, and it 
would have seemed to her quite shock- 
ingly bold to have taken a leading part 
in any conversation. It seemed the 
most unlikely thing in the world that 
these two should ever have cared for 
each other, yet somehow the great Lev- 
eller smoothed the way to a perfect 
understanding and affection between 
them, she seeing and valuing the fine 
qualities, the real refinement and good- 
ness, that lay hidden under what had 
struck her as roughness and eccentricity, 
and -he recognizing under the conven- 
tional crust of a formal manner a sweet- 
ness and unselfishness and womanliness 
= seemed to him little short of adora- 
ble 

Matters were at this interesting and 
satisfactory stage when Mrs. Vane be- 
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came suspicious and put a sudden stop to 
their further progress. Hearing that Mr. 
Ketchum visited and sent bouquets to 
other young ladies of his acquaintance, 
as indeed he did, being of a gallant and 
amiable turn of mind, she took it into 
‘her foolish old head to think of him, 
and, what is more, speak of him, as “a 
desperate flirt.”” Mabel was impressively 
warned not to believe a word that he 
said. She was kept up-stairs when he 
called. She was made to return, with 
polite, frigid little notes, as loans, the 
books he had given her. If they met 
on the Promenade, Mrs. Vane was al- 
ways there too, and gave Mabel’s arm a 
warning squeeze, which said that she 
was to bow and cross the street. The 
poor child was not even allowed to walk 
in the square opposite Portarlington 
Gardens, for fear of meeting the ogre 
who was crunching all the young 
women’s bones in the place. 

Mr. Ketchum was completely mysti- 
fied by this fine display of feminine tac- 
tics, and confided his woe to Kate at 
great length. Not only was life value- 
less and existence unendurable, but, 
among other things, a picnic that he had 
long planned was completely spoiled, 
since, Mabel would not come to it. 

‘‘Are you sure she won't?” said 
Kate the comforter. “I don’t know 
about that. Let me ask her.” 

To this he joyfully assented, and, for 
some reason, she was not only cordially 
received, though she went as his am- 
bassadress, but Mrs. Vane accepted the 
invitation for herself and her daughter. 

Hearing this, Mr. Ketchum threw 
himself with more than his usual energy 
into the preparations for the occasion. 
He ordered the luncheon from London, 
and, when the caterer murmured some- 
thing about its being an expensive pro- 
ceeding, exclaimed,— 

“Qh, blow the expenses! That isn't 
your lookout. This is my funeral. I 
want an A 1 lunch, I tell you, and the 
whole thing done as well as you know 
how to do it. No rag and bobtail odds 
and ends, now, and wine that will bore a 
hole through our sides! I want the 
best that is to be had, and am willing to 
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pay the piper. And look here: I don’t 
want a teaspoonful of ice-cream in a 
butter-plate, either! And send. plenty 
of those fellows of yours in swallow- 
tails, to run the thing as smooth as 
greased lightning. Do you understand?” 
Just such instructions had never been 
left at that shop; but: there was no mis- - 
understanding the general tenor of them, 
and in spirit they could not have been 
better carried out, as was shown when 
the day came. 

“These people have been polite to 
you, Kate, and I don’t want you to be 
under any obligations to them. Ask 
them all,” he had said. She replied 
that, in her husband’s absence, she had 
not entertained to any great extent, but 
that she had given a number of small 
affairs and did not feel herself weighed 
down by her social obligations. 

“Well, never mind! ask them any- 
way. We'll take the town and paint it 
red!” said he, as he went off whistling 
“Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines.” 

A large party assembled on the day 
chosen,—a fine, mild day, full of sug- 
sestions of spring, and as well adapted 
for the expedition as though it had 
been ordered on purpose. A long string 
of carriages went rattling out of the 
town into the lovely country beyond, 
past Cranham Wood to Witcomb, where 
it had been agreed that the remains of a 
Roman villa should be visited. Arrived 
at the spot, the party came to a halt, 
and, after endless chatter and delay, 
dismounted and formed into a straggling 
procession, which struck into a foot- 
path that led through a farm-yard full 
of comfortable-looking animals, hay-ricks, , 
and poultry into a succession of fields, 
and brought up at two small stone 
thatched huts near the border of the 
wood. Entering the largest of these in’ 
detachments, all the ladies fell into the 
regulation fit of rapture over what re- 
mained of the remains, and gazed with 
enthusiasm at certain spots in the tessel- 
lated mosaic pavement which, with the 
aid of a vivid imagination and the eye 
of faith, could be made out to have 
been intended for fishes. Most of the 
guests felt but a languid interest in this 
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piscatorial display; but Mr. Ketchum 
got out: a foot-rule and went to poking 
and peeping and measuring with much 


zeal and intelligence. He discovered 
that the lintels of the door-way leading 
into the next room were of massive 
stone and more than six feet high; that 
the floor of the room rested on pillars 
three feet high, and each about one foot 
square, set sufficiently far apart to per- 
mit combustibles to be thrust in between 
them and the whole room heated. He 
tipped the guide and got two bits of the 
tesseree and dug up a bit of the cement. 
“ Hang it! I must find out how those 
old scalawags did this! They beat the 
world at it!” said he, as he tied the 
relics up in a corner of his handker- 
chief. He stared for ten minutes at the 
hypocaust under the flooring, calculated 
the amount of wood and coal it would 
take to “run’’ it, and declined to leave, 


though Kate assured him the others’ 


were getting restless, until he had satis- 
fied himself as to. what became of the 
ashes, and wondered what people in 
Tecumseh would say if he bought it and 
transported it bodily there. The interest 
he exhibited in this antiquarian research 
surprised his relatives, who could not 
understand the attraction it had for his 
practical mind. 

At last he consented to move; and, 
taking carriages, they drove rapidly to 
Birdlip and up to the door of “The 
Black Horse” Inn, where everything 
wore an extremely festive air and a 
small army of servants was drawn up to 
meet them. Entered from the street, 
the house was in no way remarkable, 
but it must have been artfully contrived 
to heighten the effect produced on the 
mind when, walking straight through a 
long, narrow, dark passage, they came 
out suddenly upon a lovely garden laid 
out on the very verge of a cliff which 
sloped almost. perpendicularly several 
hundred feet to the valley of the 


Severn and commanded one of the. 


most extended, varied, and beautiful 
views in all England. The Americans 
were especially enraptured. by it, and, 
long after the other ladies had gone in 
to lay aside their wraps, Jenny and 
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Kate and Lucy and Mrs. Fletcher 
stood in a group on the terrace, picking 
out and admiring in detail the white 
Roman road stretching straight across 
the valley, the Severn winding through 
it, the towns of Gloucester and Worces- 
ter with their spires and cathedrals 
dotting it, the abbey tower of Tewkes- 
bury rising out of the woods in its cen- 
tre, the beautiful Malvern and Shrop- 
shire hills that encircled it, and a thou- 
sand features besides of this most 
charming landscape. 

By this time the party had assembled 
in a closed pavilion, which, thanks to 
the upholsterer and the florist, had been 
completely transformed. The dull gray 
light of an English winter's day had 
been shut out; it was brilliantly lit, and 
the long, bare, dismal room was gay with 
bunting and mirrors and flowers, and at 
the upper end an orchestra was playing 
delightfully. Mr. Ketchum had kept 
his preparations a secret even from his 
relatives, and, like his other guests, they 
found this feature of the entertainment 
a most agreeable surprise. On their com- 
plimenting him upon it, he said that he 
was ‘determined it shouldn’t be a one- 
horse, Jim Crow blow-out, if he had 
anything to do with it.” Mrs. Vane 
stood transfixed when she arrived at the 
door, near which her host was standing. 
“Look here! Why don’t you leave 
your gums outside?” said he, glancing 
down at her feet. : 

“What? What did you say?” she 
exclaimed. ; 

“Your gums. You have forgotten 
to take them off.” 

“Take off my gums! What on 
earth do you mean? How can I? or 
why should I, if I could? I beg par- 
don, but I really can’t have understood 
you,” said she, putting on her glasses and 
peering at him in her near-sighted way, 
completely mystified.’ - 

“Why, your shoes I am talking 
about. Don’t you see?” said he, point- 
ing at them as he spoke. 

“Qh!” she exclaimed,—a full, long- 
drawn English “Oh!” with volumes in 
it,—“ you mean my galoches.”” And then 
she sat down and laughed more heartily 
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than she had done most likely for 
twenty years over what was to her mind 
an exquisitely absurd mistake, and, seiz- 
ing Miss Frynne, who was passing, be- 
gan, “What do you suppose they call 
galoches in America, my dear? Gums!” 
and she related what had passed, and 
both ladies found in it a whole comic 
almanac. They are relating it to this 
day, no doubt, amidst cries of “ Really, 
now!” and “How very remarkable!” 
‘“¢ What very curious people the Ameri- 
cans must be!” from their astonished 
friends, who, truth to tell, are easily 
surprised, and find the least variation 
from English customs amazing in a people 
who, though they went to housekeeping 
three thousand miles away a good while 
ago, and have naturally got to calling 
some things by different names, are in 
the main more easily understood than 
the worthy inhabitants of Scotland, Ire- 
land, Wales, or even England, outside the 
large towns and below a certain rank. 
When the dancing had gone on with 
immense spirit for a couple of hours, 
luncheon was announced. It was called 
that, but was really an elaborate ban- 
quet, in which every delicacy that Co- 
vent Garden Market could furnish and 
a French chef convert into delicious 
plats was served to perfection. At each 
lady’s plate there was a lovely bouquet 
and a charming little souvenir of some 
kind, ordered from Paris by Mr. Ket- 
chum, each one an elegant and tasteful 
trifle, and as nearly as possible of equal 
value. To each was fastened a card, with 
“Mr. Job Ketchum, Tecumseh, Michi- 
gan,” engraved on it in large letters, and, 
though there have been prettier names 
and better-known places, I doubt whether 
any gentleman’s card ever gave more 
entire satisfaction. There was the pret- 
tiest possible little flutter around the 
table as each package was opened and its 


contents admired and compared, and ; 


beaming glances and cordial thanks were 
poured out on the smiling host, who I 
am afraid lost a good deal of both in 
his effort to catch Mabel’s timid, pleased 
glance as she unrolled the tissue-papers 
folded around her dainty tortoise-shell 
fan. 
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“Tf you please, ’m, one lady has been 
overlooked,” whispered Walton (who 
was presiding over the affair with a dig- 
nity and omnipresence remarkable even 
in him) to young Mrs. Fletcher. “ What 
would you wish done about it? Would 
one of the family, beggin’ your pardon 
for making so bold, be willing to, give 
up—” : 

“Certainly. You see everything, 
Walton. Take mine,” she said. And 
a moment later Miss Frynne, who was 
quite at the other end of the table, re- 
ceived, with a neat apology from Wal- 
ton, her share of the goods the gods 
had provided. Partaken of under un- 
usual circumstances and in such pleas- 
ant company, the little feast seemed a 
piquant improvement upon ordinary 
entertainments, and put every one into a 
state of brilliant good humor. 

All the conditions for thawing Eng- 
lish reserve were in force, and although 
the entire party did not make as much 
noise as ten average Americans would 
have made under the same circum- 
stances, there was plenty of animation - 
in the subdued current of sound, and it 
was evident that pleasure was at the 
helm as well as Walton, who, to pursue 
the simile, had taken command of all 
Higginson and Chuffey’s young men 
early in the day, and felt as bold as an 
admiral on his own quarter-deck. 

When they rose from the table, Mr. 
Ketchum walked round to where Mabel 
Vane was sitting, took a lovely rose from 
one of the épergnes and offered it to 
her. With ashy look at him and an 
anxious one in the direction of her 


. mother, she accepted it and held it in 


her hand. 

“Put it in your dress,” he com- 
manded rather than suggested, and Ma- 
bel, flushing painfully, and mindful of 
lier mother’s instructions, began to say, 
in her low voice,— 

“‘T—TI would rather not. At least—” 
here she caught Mrs. Vane’s eye, and 
saw with surprise that she was smiling 
and nodding amicably in Mr. Ketchum’s 
direction. Mrs. Vane had been hearing 
from Miss Frynne that Mr. Ketchum 
had “ pots of money, and was no end of 
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a catch.” She had been deeply im- 
pressed by. the present display, and had 
Suddenly concluded that she would re- 
verse her policy of the past two weeks, 
Glad of the permission implied by her 
mother’s glance, Mabel said, by way of 
reparation, ‘“‘I am afraid it will fade. 
However—” She did not finish the 
sentence, but put the rose in her belt. 
Mrs. Vane joined them, and was over- 
poweringly civil to Mr. Ketchum. She 
was too sorry to have missed him so 
often lately, but she had been selfishly 
absorbed in some private matters, and 
Mabel had been obliged to keep her 
room a good deal. Dear child! her 
throat was so delicate! But he must 
come very soon again and spend a nice 
long morning and tell them some more 
about his exciting adventures in—what 
was the name of the place ?—Colorado. 

Mr. Ketchum did not understand the 
situation at all, but, nothing loath, prom- 
ised readily enough, and promptly asked 
Mabel for a dance, which she cheerfully 
accorded. Everybody had drifted back 
to the pavilion by this time, and dancing 
was going on with more zest than ever. 
In. the course of the afternoon Mr. 
Ketchum danced five times with Miss 
Vane, and not much with any one else. 

“Depend upon it, he is in earnest, 
dear Mrs. Vane! Iam sure your Mabel 
is about to make a most brilliant match,” 
whispered Miss Frynne. “Only do be 
sure about the money. It is so very 
difficult to find out anything about for- 
eign fortunes.” 

And, though she parried her friend’s 
congratulations discreetly and affected 
to pooh-pooh the idea, Mrs. Vane re- 
volved in her own mind a dozen schemes 
for landing the big fish that had strayed 
into her net, and marked out her own 
line of conduct definitely. 

It was almost nightfall, and Mr. 
Ketchum was disposing of his guests 
in the various carriages, when he heard 
a hubbub in the inn, and turned back 
to see what was tke matter. It was 
briefly this: Lucy had gone back to 
the te of the cliff to get a last view of 
the valley, which came very near being 
her last view of anything, for mae foot 
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slipped in some way, and she slid down 
ten feet, stopping on a ledge that, for- 
tunately, jutted out just there. How it 
happened that Walton heard her shriek, 
and, seizing one of Chuffey’s men and a 
couple of table-cloths, managed in a few 
minutes to get her back on terra firma 
and bear her, half fainting, to the house, 
she never knew ; but it was one of that 
invaluable servant’s most striking pecu- 
liarities that he was never out of the 
way and never in it. Here was a sen- 
sation that afforded ample food for com- 
ment as the party drove home in the 
twilight. 

“Where did you get that fellow 2” 
Sir Robert asked Mrs.. Fletcher senior. 
“ He is. one of the best servants I ever 
saw. If you are not thinking of taking 
him to America with you, I should like 
to take him into my service. Heisa 
quick-witted chap, and a plucky one, 
too, by Jove! That was a neat thing 
of his, getting your daughter up from 
that place like that. Most servants 
would have left her to tumble off into 
the valley while they ran all over the 
piace collecting a mob of people and 
pointing out the wrong spot.” 

“ And hasn’t he a good face, Sir 
Robert? Such an honest, open coun- 
tenance! I am sure we never, never 
can repay him,” she replied. 

The lights of Cheltenham were twink- 
ling in the distance, and Mr. Ketchum, 
who had saved a seat for himself next 
to Mabel, was wishing the town a good 
deal farther off, when Mrs. Vane bent 
forward and addressed him: “If you 
have no engagement, could I see you 
to-morrow ?” 

“‘ Why, of course you can,” he replied, 
heartily. ‘Tam always at the service 
of the ladies. About what time?” . 

“In the morning, some time.. About 
eleven, I think, if convenient.” 

Not long afterward, they were all 
exchanging farewells and telling Mr. 
Ketchum what a “ charming affais” and 
“immense success” the expedition had 
been. 

“T hope you have had a happy day,” 
Mr. Ketchum said to Mabel, “and that 
I shall see you to-morrow. "T have said 
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‘Damn it!’ pretty often lately when I 
have found that door shut on me, though 
I generally draw things mild. Shall you 
be at home ?” 

Before Mabel could answer, Mrs. 
Vane interfered: “No: Mabel, unfor- 
tunately, is obliged to go to the den- 
tist’s to-morrow. You must put up 
with an ugly old woman for once,” she 
said, with what she meant for a meaning 
glance, Mabel standing by and hearing 
of this arrangement for the first time. 

At the appointed hour next day Mr. 
Ketchum made his appearance in Port- 
arlington Gardens, and was almost in- 
stantly admitted and taken up to Mrs. 
Vane’s shabby - genteel little drawing- 
room, where she was waiting to receive 
him. As far as he had thought of the 
interview at all, he had quite made up 
his mind that he was to be consulted on 
some business matter. ‘‘ Women are 
always getting into a muddle in money 
matters and sending—generally when it 
is too late—for some man to pull them 
out,” he said to himself. He was con- 
firmed in his impression by Mrs. Vane’s 
thanking him effusively for his kindness 
in coming and apologizing for the in- 
road she was making upon his time. 
He saw that she was ill at ease and 
somewhat nervous in manner, and, with 
a view to helping her, said kindly, 
“ Well, now, what is it? Here I am, 
ready to do anything in the world that 
I can for you and Miss Mabel.” 

“You are very kind; really, most 
kind. Thank you very much for it,” 
she murmured, putting down the cush- 
ion on which she was making macramé 
lace and looking at him. 

“Qh, no, I ain't. 
for ?” he rejoined. 

“Tam about to approach you upon 
avery delicate matter,—a very delicate 
matter indeed,—and it is highly embar- 
rassing. But I have a sacred duty to 
perform, and I must do it, no matter 
‘what impression I may make upon you,” 
she went on. 

“Now, don’t you bother your cabeza 
about that, my dear madam. I have 
told you already that you can count on 
yours truly to command,” said he, lean- 
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ing back in his chair and thinking, “ In 
a mess with her stocks and bonds: I’d 
bet my bottom dollar on that.” Then, 
aloud, “ You are in some sort of fix now, 
ain’t you ?” 

“Tf you mean trouble and anxiety, 
you are right, dear Mr. Ketchum. 
Never was a woman more sorely per- 
plexed ; and, reluctant as I am to say 
anything to you that—” 

“Oh, that’s all right. Go ahead. 
Never mind,” he interrupted. 

“Then, if you will pardon the natural 
solicitude of a parent, the only surviving 
parent of a most lovely and interesting 
young girl, placed in a position of most 
terrible responsibility” (here she took 
out a black-bordered handkerchief and 
put it up to her eyes, while Job shuffled 
uneasily in his seat, thinking, ‘‘ Great 
Scott! I hope she isn’t going to let on 
her water-works!’’), ‘I beg of you not 
to be offended, dear Mr. Ketchum, if I 
ask you what your intentions are in re- 
gard to my dearest child.” 

“ What's that?” exclaimed Mr. 
Ketchum, sitting bolt upright in his 
chair and staring at her with a fierce 
frown, his whole body galvanized into 
immediate interest. ‘“ What’s that you 
are saying ?” he repeated curtly. 

Mrs. Vane trembled inwardly at the 
change in his manner, but went boldly 
on: “TI am asking what your inten- 
tions are with respect to my daughter, 
Miss Vane,” she said, putting the case 
more formally. ‘You cannot be blind 
to the fact that from the very first you 
have gone out of your way in every 
place and company where you have met 
us to shower upon her the most pro- 
nounced and compromising attentions. 
You have singled her out repeatedly ; 
you know that you have, perfectly well. 
It is useless to deny it. And I have a 
Tight to ask whether, after coming here 
day after day for weeks, and sending 
my child books and flowers and music 
and boxes upon boxes of sweets, and 
dancing with her in public five times in 
succession, you mean to go away from 
here without making her a proposition: 
of marriage ?” 

Her temper had risen ; gone were her 
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mellifluous accents, and her voice was as 
sharp and rasping as a fish-wife's as she 
turned and glared at poor Mr. Ketchum, 
who, instead of attempting to answer any 
of the charges on which he was arraigned 
at the maternal bar, only sank back in 
his chair, and exclaimed, “ Well! If 
this don’t beat the Jews!” He was so 
completely taken aback that he was 
positively speechless for several min- 
utes, and returned Mrs. Vane’s stare 
with interest. Then, to that lady’s in- 
tense astonishment, he suddenly burst 
into a roar of laughter, and, getting up 
from his seat, walked rapidly up and 
down the room, shaking his head from 
side to side, waving his long arms about, 
and exclaiming, “ This beats everything! 
This gets me, and no mistake !” 

When the paroxysm of laughter had 
spent itself, he resumed his seat without 
apology and turned a quizzical face and 
a pair of twinkling eyes upon Mrs. 
Vane, who had spent the interval in 
bouncing about on the sofa in a state of 
fury. 

“Ts it, has it been your intention all 
along to compromise my daughter by 
engaging in a meaningless and contemp- 
tible flirtation ?” she jerked out. 

“Not if the court knows itself,” he 
replied coolly. ‘“ But, if it comes to that, 
I should say that you are doing a great 
deal more to compromise her than I have 
done. What have I done, by the by? 
I should say that, on a rough estimate, 
I had paid five hundred girls as much 
attention in my time, and nobody ever 
thought anything of it.” 

This was a direct realization of Mrs. 
Vane’s worst fears and suspicions, and 
she broke out upon him: “That sort 
of thing may be customary in America, 
Mr. Ketchum, where I have heard that 
the relations between the sexes are of a 
most extraordinary character; but let 
me tell you that it will not do in respect- 
able English families. You have done 
my daughter a great wrong. You have 
blighted her future and kept off other 
men.” ‘ 

A fresh twinkle lit up Mr. Ketchum’s 
eye at the idea of his being supposed to 
have frightened off a hundred or two of 





Miss Vane’s suitors, when that guileless 
child had already told him that he was 
the only man who, as she put it, “had 
ever been at all—well, you know, nice 
to me,” or whom she had known inti- 
mately. 

“T don’t want to crowd the mourn- 
ers,” said he. “If she wants any fellow 
to take my place, I’m ready to take a 
back seat. I'll ask her about that.” 

“You shall do nothing of the sort,” 
snapped mamma. 

“ T have a good deal to say to her about 
that and several other little matters,” 
rejoined he calmly. 

And she, seeing that the battle was 
going against her, had recourse to the 
last refuge and safety-valve of the sex, 
and burst into tears. She loved Mabel, 
and was really distressed and upset by 
the result of her interference. She 
dared not let the child know what she 
had done, feeling instinctively that it 
would be regarded as. unpardonable. 
“ Don’t tell her,” she whimpered. ‘She 
would never forgiveme. And I thought 
I was acting for the best.” 

This speech not only changed the 
whole current of his feelings toward her, 
for he saw in it a genuine expression of 
maternal affection and solicitude, but it 
brought the delightful assurance that 
Mabel knew nothing about her mother’s 
little plan for bringing him to book. 
“Now, look here! You stop crying,” 
he said in his usual friendly tones. “I 
love your daughter, and I mean to ask 
her to be my wife. I’m a rough fellow, 
and [I ain’t fit for such a dainty, pretty 
piece of goods as that; but I made up 
my mind to it the first time I ever set 
eyes on her sweet face. But you 
oughtn’t to have tried to hurry up the 
corpse as you have done. It may be 
the custom over here, but it ain’t a pretty 
one, to my thinkin’. A man ought to 
be ready to go down on his knees before 
a woman like that, and it hurts him to 
think of her being speculated with. If 
I thought Miss Mabel had a hand in 
this, I'd take the next steamer. But I 
know she hasn’t. It would never come 
into her innocent mind. She’d never 
do anything she oughtn’t to. She’s 
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the sweetest woman that ever trod shoe- 
leather.” He spoke very gently, and 
made little pauses after each sentence, 
while Mrs. Vane cried copiously in her 
corner. ‘“ You haven’t got anything to 
fear from me. I want to do what's 
right and square,” he went on presently. 
“T’ll ask her this very day, if you say 
so. Lord! I wish I’d been a better 
man !” 

At this Mrs. Vane took her hands 
down suddenly from her face, and, with 
a real burst of womanly feeling, grasped 
his hand and shook it warmly, half 
crying all the while. ‘You are a good 
man, Mr. Ketchum! You have made 
me ashamed of myself. If Mabel will 
marry you, I shall be glad and proud to 
have such a son!” she cried. 

Five minutes later, this stormy inter- 
view had ended, and Mr. Ketchum was 
walking down the long beautiful avenue 
of elms that leads from the Queen’s 
Hotel to the Promenade, when whom 
should he see, “timid, and stepping 
fast,” but Mabel, looking a thousand 
times lovelier than ever in the light of 
his new resolution! ‘ You are a cheer- 
ful-looking young lady to be coming from 
the dentist’s,” he cried out gayly as he 
advanced to meet her. ‘You can’t 
have suffered any to hurt.” 

“No, I haven't. It was all a mis- 
take. When I got there, the man told 
me that his appointment was with mam- 
ma for next week! I can’t think how 
she could have supposed it was I. She 
has a book for engagements, and is so 
very accurate about her entries, as a 
rule. It is very odd. But I was not 
sorry to escape. I went off to Heath’s 
at once, and—only fancy !—I found quite 
a new azalea, the Princess Maude, a 
lovely thing! I ordered a pot of it to 
be sent home, and mean to surprise 
mamma with it at breakfast.” 

Mr. Ketchum had joined her, and 
was walking back with her to Portar- 
lington Gardens, which was five squares 
off, and at which they arrived three 
hours later, after a long walk in the 
country beyond Lansdowne Crescent and 
the outlying villas, down several lanes 
that led they had no idea where, and 
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over daisy-starred fields that to them 
formed a tolerable substitute for the 
garden of Eden; returning in a shower 
under one umbrella, a blissful, bedrag- 
gled, engaged couple ! 

“Well, Kate,” said Mr. Ketchum to 
his cousin that evening, “I have gone 
and done it at last! I have played my 
last card, and, if I know anything about 
it, it’s the biggest trump in the pack. 
I’m engaged to Mabel Vane.” 

Enthusiastic exclamations of “‘ Good- 
ness gracious! You don’t mean it! 
How perfectly delightful! I am so 
glad!” and a hearty embrace followed. 

“Yes,” he resumed thoughtfully, 
poking the fire for once in a tranquil 
way, ‘it seems too good to be true. A 
plain, rough fellow like me. It’s won- 
derful! But one thing is certain: she 
might have taken a handsomer man, and 
a more palavering man, and she could 
have found a better one easy, but none 
of them could treat her any better than 
I mean to. She shall have everything 
on top of this green earth that I can | 
give her! And you were right, Kate. — 
That mother of hers got out her lariat 
to-day and tried torope mein! I never 


was so surprised ir all my life. I was 
completely euchred for a while. The 
bottom fell right out of my tub.” 

“Qh, dear! How delicious! Do 


tell me all about it. Begin at the be- 
ginning,” cried Kate in her most eager, 
excited voice. 

He related what had passed, and they 
were still talking when Walton slipped 
in with his usual cat-like tread to an- 
nounce dinner. The last thing Mr. 
Ketchum said was, “I cut loose from all 
my rough associates long ago; I got 
tired of that life. And one thing more, 
Kate, I’ve shaken hands with whiskey. 
I don’t mean to so much as look at an 
empty beer-bottle without having blue 
goggles on. I’ve said it; and when I 
say a thing I mean it.” 

A week later the personal surround- 
ings of the Fletchers had considerably 
changed. Mr. Ketchum had gone off 
at last to the Lakes, the Heathcotes to 
Surrey, and the Venables to the Isle of 
Wight. A fortnight later Mr. Fletcher 
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arrived, having come over partly on 
business and partly to take his family 
home, and causing a sensation by his 
announcement that he meant to catch 
the next Cunarder. 

Ladies, unlike stones, collect a larger 
amount of moss the more rolling they 
do, and it took vast quantities of pack- 
ing-cases to hold all the things that 
Mrs. Fletcher had bought because they 
were “so cheap, and would cost five 
times as much in New York.” 

It would have been a tremendous 
undertaking to get ready in so short a 
time, but for Walton, who contrived that 
everything in the house should go on as 
usual, while he ordered, selected, packed, 
with incomparable judgment and de- 
spatch, the Fletchers’ personal effects, 
verified the inventory of the house and 
replaced what was missing, took notes, 
left cards, and did a thousand last 
things as no one else could have done 
them. Mr. Fletcher was so charmed 
that he offered him a large advance on 
his wages if he would go to America 
with them ; but he respectfully refused, 
with many expressions of gratitude for 
the esteem in which he was held. 

“ What do you think of doing, Wal- 
ton ?” asked Mrs. Fletcher. 

“I’m going abroad, ’m; I have heard 
of something there that will suit,” he 
replied, and they reluctantly forbore to 
press him further about remaining in 
their service. 

When they finally tore themselves 
away from the charming town in which 
they had grown to feel at home, and 
where they had received great kindness 
and hospitality, Walton accompanied 
them as far as Liverpool, was useful—in- 
deed, invaluable—up to the last moment, 
and went down the Mersey with them 
in the tug, in charge of their smaller 
pieces of luggage, and especially of one 
dressing-bag of Mrs. Fletcher’s contain- 
ing several thousand dollars’ worth of 
diamonds and a quantity of other valu- 
ables. Each member of the party tipped 
him handsomely and parted from him 
with effusion,—almost tearfully, indeed, 
knowing that they should ne’er look 
upon his like again until they returned 
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to Europe. As he was stepping on the 
tug, Mr. Fletcher said to him,— ~ 

‘What did you do with that bag,— 
the bag, Walton ?” 

“Tf you please, sir, I gave it to Mrs. 
Fletcher.” 

“Qh, all right. Good-by, again !” 

Ten minutes before, Mrs. Fletcher had 
made the same inquiry, and he had 
made the same response, except that—in 
the confusion of the moment, doubtless 
—he had substituted “Mr.” for Mrs. 
Fletcher. When they were well out to 
sea, Kate asked her husband what he had 
done with her bag, and, after a long dis- 
cussion, ending in a quarrel, they con- 
cluded that there had been some dread- 
ful mistake, which Walton would be 
sure to rectify, and that they must 
telegraph as soon as they reached New 
York. 

We must go back to mention that Mr. 
Heathcote and Mr. Lindsay came down 
to see them off, bearing Sir Robert’s 


““yeorets at not being able to have the 


same miserable satisfaction.” The poor 
man at a cricket-match a few days before 
had received a ball almost full in the 
face and been terribly hurt. His nephew 
was disgusted. ‘They wired for me, 
they thought it so serious, and when I 
got there I went up to his room on tip- 
toe. And when the old chap heard 
my step he sat up suddenly in bed, all 
bandaged and blondy,—a perfect spec- 
tacle,—and called out—what do you 
suppose ?—‘ Who won?’ Did you ever 
hear of such an infatuated old idiot in 
all your life?” he remarked to Jenny, 
to whom he renewed a former proposal, 
only to get the same answer. “Is 
there any one else?” he asked, coming 
back again after he had said good-by 
all round, and Jenny, with one of her 
rare, deep blushes, said simply, “ Yes: 
he is waiting for me in New York 
now.” And Mr. Heathcote rushed off 
without another word, or so much as a 
last look. 

Mr. Ketchum made a portion of the 
grand tour he had planned, and returned 
to America with the understanding that 
he was to claim Mabel in a year. 


Mrs. Vane said something to him 
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about “settlements,” very meekly, before 
he left. 

“What's that for? Mabel will have 
all I’ve got,” said he, much annoyed. 

“ But suppose you lost your money. 
It would be so dreadful for my dear 
Mabel, away off there among strangers.” 

Mr. Ketchum was not convinced, but 
yielded. “Very well, then. I will set- 
tle fifty thousand on her; and don't you 
mother-in-law me any more.” ; 

Mrs. Vane was too enraptured to 
mind his vexation in the least, and he, 
repenting of his little speech, sent her 
twenty pounds of English breakfast-tea 
before sailing, “to keep that caddy of 
hers full without her sitting up with it 
day and night.” 

When he got home he forwarded some 
credentials for which she had asked. 
They consisted of four letters, one from 
his uncle, one from a member of Con- 
gress, one from a Methodist minister, 
and one from a firm of bankers. They 
reached Mrs. Vane at breakfast one 
morning under cover from her prospec- 
tive son-in-law, and Mabel sat opposite 
and assisted at the tremendous ceremony 
of opening and mastering their contents. 
The first one that Mrs. Vane picked up 
was written on immaculate paper in a 
rather illegible but gentleman-like hand, 
and sealed with a crest, at which she 
peered curiously for five minutes. It 
ran as follows : 


““Wasash AVENUE, CuIcago, April 3. 

“My pEAR MapAm,—My nephew, 
Mr. Ketchum, writes me that he has 
had the good fortune to win the affection 
of your only daughter, and begs me, 
with all the ardor of a lover, to do what 
I can to promote his suit. I don’t 
think that I could do more than justice 
to his many fine qualities, and will only 
say that while he has grown up under 
peculiar conditions, and has lacked some 
of the advantages to which he is en- 
titled by birth, he is, as you have doubt- 
less discovered, a man of sterling worth 
and innate refinement, kindly in temper 
and generous to a fault. He has the 
ability to surround your daughter, if she 
should marry him, with every comfort, 
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and I know will, as far as possible, guard 
her from every breath of hardship or 
misfortune. He has been a devoted 
son and brother, and in a man I believe 
these are generally regarded as good 
guarantees that he will not be found 
wanting in a nearer relation. My wife 
writes by this mail to Miss Vane, and, 
with cordial regards to her, I am, my 
dear madam, 
“ Faithfully yours, 
“ ALEXANDER FORBES.” 


“ How very charming! How entirely 
satisfactory this is!’ Mrs. Vane ex- 
claimed as she handed the letter across 
the table to her daughter and took up 
the second. She raised her brows; the 
envelope was yellow; on being opened 
it disclosed a sheet of ruled paper, and 
in what she thought a queer hand she 
read,— - 


“Warsaw, Inprana, April 5. 

“ This is to certify that I have known 
Job Ketchum, man and boy, now for. 
more than twenty years, and believe him 
to be an honest, correct, and respectable 
young man. Any mother could, in my 
opinion, trust a daughter in his hands. 
The only fault I find with him is that 
he is not a professing Christian; but I 
hope there will yet be an abundant out- 
pouring of grace upon him, and that he 
will then connect himself with the 
church of which his father was a mem- 
ber in good standing up to the day of 
his death. In the bonds of Christian 
fellowship, 

“ EBENEZER D. Roor.” 


“Mabel, dear, this is really too puz- 
zling for anything. It seems to be from 
some sort of Dissenting minister. Can 
Job’s family have been chapel-people ? 
And it sounds [like a character for a 
gardener or footman. You mustn't 
mind my saying so, but it really does. 
And that ‘ Warsaw.’ There must be a 
settlement of Poles out there. But I 
never heard of any Polish dissenters. 
Did you? I can’t make it out.” 

While Mabel was trying to read the 
riddle, Mrs. Vane opened the third let- 
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ter, at the head of which were the name 
and address of a firm of bankers and 
brokers in Lansing, Michigan. It was 
addressed to Mr. Ketchum : 


“Jos Krtcuum, Esq.: Dear Sir, 
— Your favor of the 13th inst. received. 
Contents noted. We take pleasure in 
stating that we have had extensive busi- 
ness dealings with you for five years 
past, and can bear witness that we have 
always found you a reliable gentleman 
of the highest integrity. Your credit 
and standing among business-men is 
first-rate, and we endorse you without 
the least hesitation. 

“Very respectfully, 

“Yr. obdt. servants, 
“Pratt, Haynss & Co., 
“ Per J. B. Hodges.” 


Mrs. Vane knew nothing whatever of 
business-men, but was impressed by the 
practical tone of this letter, and gave it 
to Mabel, with a smile, saying, “ From 
dear Job’s bankers. If he has to be in 
trade, it is as well that his credit should 
be so good.” 

The smile deepened into a little laugh 
of satisfaction as she picked up the 
fourth letter and saw the heading, 
“ House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C., March 29.” 

“From a member of the American 
Parliament !” she exclaimed. ‘“ How 
very nice |” 

And Mabel, who, with her usual re- 
serve, had said nothing all along, jumped 
up, and, running round to the back of 
her mother’s chair, read the letter over 
her shoulder : 


“Dear Mapam,—This will be sent 
you, I understand, by my talented young 
friend Colonel Ketchum, one of the 
most elegant gentlemen it has ever been 
my happiness to meet, a leading citizen 
of my State, and one of the stanchest 
champions of the people in their present 
godlike struggle with the bloated mo- 
nopolists now preying on their vitals 
and sucking away their very life-blood. 
As a man and as a patriot, General 
Ketchum needs no endorsement from 
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me, the humblest of the people’s ser- 
vants. 

“ Hoping to welcome him and his 
lovely lady before long to our broad 
prairies and hospitable hearths, I re- 
main, madam, 

“ Yours truly, 
“ ANDREW JACKSON SINGER.” 


When they had got to the end, mother 
and daughter looked at each other. ~ 

“Dear! dear! I had‘ no idea poli- 
tics were running so high in America. 
Things seem in a very bad way,” ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Vane. ‘ And what does the 
man mean by his ‘lovely lady’? Why 
can’t he say wife, pray ? It really is most 
unpleasantly ambiguous. And how odd 
it is that they should all lay such stress 
upon his being a gentleman! What 
else should he be? Well, dear, let us 
hope it is all right; though it is most 
awfully queer.” 

On some points, what she considered 
the important ones, Mrs. Vane’s mind 
was quite at rest, and she made no diffi- 
culties,—indeed, took Job to, her heart 
at once, and wrote him so many letters 
that she nearly drove him wild, polite 
correspondence, conducted with unfail- 
ing regularity, not being much in his 
line. 

“Tam not engaged to your mother 
that I know of,” he wrote to Mabel; 
“but it seems to me that I hear from 
her by every mail, and she expects an 
answer to every one of her letters. Do 
explain to her that I only write to my 
own mother once a week.” 

At the appointed time he went to 
Cheltenham, and he and Mabel were duly 
married—with a wealth of carriages, 
postilions, and wedding-favors that 
made him wretched—from the house 
of Mabel’s third-cousin, who, as she was 


‘making a good match, “took her up” 


for the first time and gave her a gorgeous 
wedding-breakfast. 

From England they went to Paris, 
where Mr. Ketchum spent a small for- 
tune on his gentle, dazzled little wife ; 
and from there he took her all over the 
Continent and the East, and brought 
her back triumphantly to America, 
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where he installed her in a lovely home 
of her own. 

The English mother-in-law thinks 
herself lucky if she is allowed to spend 
a month every year with a married 
daughter; but Kate was not surprised 
when Mabel wrote, ‘“ Mamma is to come 
to me and make her home with us and 
be at no expense whatever. Was there 
ever anything so noble and generous as 
my dear husband ?” 

Is it necessary to say that the Flet- 
chers never got back that bag, and, after 
much telegraphing and writing and the 
employment of the best detective talent, 
only traced Walton as far as Spain, and 
found out that the dignified, able, incom- 
parable “ perfect treasure” was—a ticket- 
of-leave man ? 
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He had, before entering the Fletchers 
service, been for two years in the service 
of an English officer, who thought as 
highly of him as they had done. 

“JT shall never get over it, never!” 
exclaimed Jenny. ‘ The foundations of 
society are completely broken up for me. 
I wouldn’t trust Cardinal Newman now, 
or Mr. Gladstone, or Charles Francis 
Adams !” 

“Well, Jenny, Walton was an excel- 
lent servant, none better, but there was 
always something about his expression 
that I didn’t like,” commented Mrs. 
Fletcher senior, who, like the Pope, had 
set up as infallible, and could not afford 
to be surprised by an earthquake. 

F. C. Baytor. 
[THE END.] 





A FANTASY. 


I LIE in a dreamless sleep 
While shadows over me creep; 
I am thrilled with a rapture deep 
As the drifting clouds pass by. 
I hear the rustle of leaves, 
The birds in the garnered sheaves, 
And the wind that wearily grieves 
Through the stubble, brown and dry. 


I have never a thought of care ; 
Forgotten the old despair, 
Too blest for even a prayer, 

With claspéd hands I lie. 
There is peace in the darkened room, 
There are lilies in perfect bloom, 
And the haunting rare perfume 

Of jessamine floating by. 


No glance I backward cast ; 

A seal is on the past, 

And the future, vague and vast, 
Beckons with bated breath. 

But the wind goes shuddering by: 

I hear a strong man’s sigh 

And a heart-sick child’s low cry: 
Is it life? or is it death ? 


Saraw D. Hospart. 
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Nations, and thrones, and reverend laws have 
melted like a dream, 

Yet Wykeham’s works are green and fresh be- 
side the crystal stream ; 

Four hundred years and fifty their rolling course 
have sped 

Since the first serge-clad scholar to Wykeham’s 
feet was led : 

And still his seventy faithful boys in these pre- 
sumptuous days 

Learn the old truth, speak the old words, tread 
in the ancient ways; 

Still for their daily orisons resounds the matin 


chime, 

Still, linked in bands of brotherhood, St. Cath- 
erine’s steep they climb ; 

Still to their Sabbath worship they troop by 
Wykeham’s tomb, 

Still in the summer twilight sing their sweet 
song of home. 

Roundell Palmer’s “ Anniversary Ballad.” 


" bie: is the interest of every man to 

live as much at his ease as he 
can,” says Adam Smith, the great 
founder of the modern science of politi- 
cal economy ; and from this proposition 
he argues against the value of educa- 
tional endowments. If the state of 
affairs described by him as existing at 
Oxford about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century result necessarily from 
the influence of endowments, wise men 
will not contribute money, time, or labor 
to the establishment of educational insti- 
tutions; and hence a discussion of the 
worth of endowments is fitting at this 
time, when money flows more freely than 
ever before into the coffers of schools and 
colleges. 

The press, steam, and electricity have 
made the abuse of educational founda- 
tions much less probable in our day. 
These agencies immediately make known 
everywhere every act of public institu- 
tions, and pour upon them such a flood 
of light that they find it impossible to 
withstand long the force of intelligent 
criticism. Endowed schools are, doubt- 
less, conservative; but conservatism in 
education is not an evil, however annoy- 
ing it may be to the advanced reformer. 
That endowed institutions are not be- 
yond the reach of public sentiment. is 











seen in the concessions Harvard and 
Columbia are making to the rather feeble 
demand that these venerable and wealthy 
corporations should do something for the 
higher education of women. He would 
not be a rash prophet who would predict 
that in twenty-five years these old seats 
of learning will be doing more for the 
sound education of our daughters than 
colleges that have opened their doors at 
the first knock. They are only waiting 
for a louder knock and ability to provide 
substantially for their guests. In the 
mean time, it is generally admitted that 
in their chosen field they stand in the 
front rank, although they are the most 
munificently endowed of all our colleges. 

Passing to the special subject of in- 
quiry at this time, before taking up the 
academies of our own country, a brief 
survey of the great secondary schools of 
England will help us to form correct 
conclusions. England, better than any 
other transatlantic country, represents 
the best elements of modern civilization, 
and does more for the diffusion thereof 
throughout the world. It is true that 
Germany is generally considered the 
favored land of education, and that she 
is the Mecca of our ambitious young 
scholars; but England’s men of science 
and learning are of no mean rank, and 
for practical men of affairs, and especially 
for enlightened, liberal statesmen, per- 
vaded by the Christian spirit, the great- 
est of national boons, she must be as- 
signed the first place in the family of 
nations. Her indebtedness to her en- 
dowed schools has often been noted. 
They have “been the foundation upon 
which has been built up much of the ster- 
ling wealth of the English character. . . 
They have kept alive the liberal studies 
which have nourished a race of divines, 
lawyers, physicians, statesmen, that may 
challenge comparison with those of any 
nation. They have opened the gates of 
the higher employments to industry and 
talent unsupported by rank and riches. 
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They have mitigated the inequalities of 
society. They have ploughed up the 
subsoil of poverty to make the surface- 
earth stronger and richer.” * 

The head master of one of these 
schools, after expressing views much like 
the above, goes on to say,— 

“Where can be found such a thorough 
freedom of play for all that is in a boy 
of good and noble, as in our public [en- 
dowed] schools? Where such a judi- 
cious mixture of liberty and restraint? 
Where is a boy thrown upon his own 
good principle and firmness, and yet pro- 
tected from the rougher and coarser 
forms of temptation, as in the guarded 
and yet free atmosphere of a public 
school? When we look at these noble 
and distinguishing institutions of our 
country, can we wonder at the Duke of 
Wellington’s watching the boys of Eton 
in their playing-fields and thinking that 
it was there Waterloo was won,—that 
such training as there exists, and has 
existed for centuries, matures the heroic 
and manly temper of Englishmen into 
stern fulfilment of duty, stern defence 
of the injured and the weak, stern re- 
pression of the unjust aggressions of 
other nations? Can we wonder at the 
large share Montalembert gives to the 
public-school life of English boys in the 
acknowledged superiority of England ? 
Can there be a more striking contrast 
than that which exists between the 
cramped and confined and constantly- 
watched training of a foreign school- 
boy, and the free and healthy play 
of life and vigor and self-reliance in an 
English school-boy ?” 

Dr. Weise, at one time chief director of 
Prussian secondary schools, makes some 
comparisons between those of Germany 
and England that are very favorable to 
the latter, as a few extracts will show : 

“The result of my observations, to 
state it briefly, is this: In knowledge 
our higher schools are far in advance 
of the English; but their education is 
more effective, because it imparts a bet- 
ter preparation for life. 

“With us it is almost a standing 


* Barnard’s “ National Education in Europe,” 
p. 724. 
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maxim that the object of the gymna- 
sium is to awaken and develop the 
scientific mind. An Englishman could 
not admit this, for he is unable to divest 
himself of the idea that not to know, 
but to do, is the object of man’s life; 
the vigorous independence of each in- 
dividual man in his own life and calling. 

“Students there do not learn nearly 
so much as with us; but they learn one 
thing better, and that is the art of 
learning. They acquire a greater power 
of judging for themselves; they know 
how to make a correct starting-point for 
other studies; whereas our young men 
too often only know just what they have 
learnt, and never cease to be dependent 
on their school teaching. 

“Were it possible to combine the 
German scientific method with the Eng- 
lish power of forming the character, we 
should attain an ideal of education not 
yet realized in Christian times,—only | 
once realized, perhaps, in any time, in 
the best days of Greece,—but which is 
just the more difficult to attain now, in 
proportion as the spirit of Christianity 
is more exalted than anything which 
antiquity could propose to itself as the 
end of education.” 

The chief objection, perhaps, urged 
against these schools at the present time 
is their too exclusive devotion to the 
classics and mathematics; but this is a 
question about which competent judges 
are by no means unanimous, and the 
innovations already found in the historic 
curriculum show their readiness to re- 
spond to a well-grounded demand for 
change. The lines descriptive of Win- 
chester, quoted at the head of this article, 
are true in varying degrees of all of 
“these most English institutions of Eng- 
land,” as the London “ Times” has called 
them, and suggest that no man can erect 
to hiriself a grander or more enduring 
monument than a well-endowed academy. 
Past educational history gives us no rea- 
son to hope that a school not on a solid 
money-foundation can have a career 80 
useful, so glorious, and so enduring as 
these great schools; and even Adam 
Smith admits that the influence of en- 
dowments upon secondary schools has 
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not been so unfavorable as he thinks it 
has been upon universities. 

Our own well-endowed schools—few 
in number and of comparatively recent 
growth—cannot claim so positive and so 
uviversal an influence in shaping the 
American character; but a candid ex- 
amination of ‘facts, not of mere impres- 
sions, will clearly show that the men 
who had faith enough thus to set apart 
a portion of their wealth “ builded better 
than they knew,” and are worthy of 
imitation by those who have man’s 
highest welfare at heart. The constit- 
uent elements of a successful school 
cannot be measured by “ rule of thumb,” 
and hence the great difficulty of coming 
to correct conclusions thereupon. Per- 
haps nothing strikes the popular im- 
agination more favorably than a large 
attendance; and yet this may be very 
misleading. One school, realizing that 
its teachers can do only a limited amount 
of the best work, confines itself to two 
courses of study, or it may be to one, 
based on experience and philosophical 
principles; moreover, it rigidly excludes 
or dismisses students not in harmony 
with its spirit, and unable to profit by a 
residence within its walls, or injurious 
to others. Another school increases its 
work twofold or threefold, without a cor- 
responding increase in its teaching staff, 
advertising courses of study whose 
greatest merit may be their fitness to 
strike the imagination of the uninitiated, 
and thus by making of itself a drag-net 
it secures a large attendance of con- 
stantly-changing pupils. That the first 
school is doing more to advance sound 
learning is evident. A school may also 
acquire much fame through the well- 
advertised expressions of partial gradu- 
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ates and friends: the value of such tes- 
timony depends upon one’s ability to 
read between the lines. 

Other things being equal, it must be 
admitted that the most successful school 
is the one that retains the largest per- 
centage of pupils long enough to com- 
plete its curriculum; and, if these 
graduates enter our best colleges in 
large numbers and in good standing, we 
have the best possible assurance that 
they have been well trained intellectu- 
ally and not imbued with a mere smat- 
tering of knowledge. The application 
of this test to our academies brings out 
facts highly favorable to the principle 
of endowment. The Phillips Academies 
and Williston Seminary, apart from their 
productive funds, have had no advantages 
beyond those of other schools, and hence 
may be taken as representative examples 
of what a well-endowed academy may do 
and become. If it be said that their age 
and situation are in their favor, or that 
their management chanced to fall into 
specially-skilful hands, New England 
points at once to institutions founded even 
before these, the subjects of most careful 
nursing, and once as flourishing, which are 
now struggling between life and death, 
or have already yielded to adverse fate. 

As an aid to the understanding of 
the work done by these three schools, 
the following table of averages has been 
compiled from the reports of the United 
States Bureau of Education. Six schools 
are included, not as representative of the 
average unendowed academy, but as those 
popularly considered the best. The Bos- 
ton Latin School, generally acknowledged 
to be the best preparatory school main- 
tained at the public expense, is added for 
comparison. 





Graduates, |Entered College.| 














No. of 
menue No. | Per Cent. | No. | Per Cent. 

Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts . : - |: 222 | 57 25.7 40 18 
Phillips Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire ° - | 186 | 41 22 39 21 
Williston Seminary, East Hampton, Massachusetts 211 | 46 21.8 33 15.6 
Hopkins Grammar-School, New Haven, Connecticut 153 | 41 26.8 37 24,2 
Albany Academy, Albany, New York . : 235 6 2.5 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hampshire 186 | 31 16.6 25 13.4 
Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, New York ° -| 447 | 46 10.3 27 6 
Fort Edward College Institute, Fort Edward, New York 416 | 35 8.4 14 3.3 
Wyoming Seminary, Kingston, Pennsylvania -| 339 | 19 5.6 12 3.5 

° 342 | 29 8.5 26 7.6 























Latin School, Boston, Massachusetts 
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The statistics given by the Bureau of 
Education cover a period of less than 
ten years. Their value for comparison 
would be much greater if they extended 
over the entire history of the schools, 
and would doubtless be much more 
favorable to the first three; for from 
other sources it is learned that in the 
case of these the figures would not be 
changed materially, while the favorable 
showing of the Hopkins Grammar- 
School is confined almost exclusively 
to the time of the present rector, ap- 
pointed in 1873 ; and in the long his- 
tory of the school there has been a con- 
stant change in the principalship, in 
marked contrast with the long terms 
of Dr. Taylor at Andover and of Drs. 
Abbot and Soule at Exeter. 

The attendance, though not so large 
as that of some of the other schools, is 
large enough to create a proper esprit 
de corps, and could doubtless be in- 
creased if they would receive as young 
pupils as are found in the Albany Acad- 
emy, or teach as wide a range of sub- 
jects as are taught in the Cazenovia, 
Fort Edward, and Wyoming Seminaries. 
In the judgment of many of the most 
careful educators, two hundred students 
are a8 Many as one institution can prop- 
erly care for. In the number complet- 
ing their courses of study and entering 
college they are far in advance of all ex- 
cept the Hopkins School and St. Paul’s. 
As already stated, full statistics would 
greatly reduce the figures in the case of 
the former ; and the history of the latter 
(opened in 1856) is too brief to weigh 
much in the decision of the question 
under consideration, especially as it has 
not yet had a change in the principal- 
ship, an ordeal which many flourishing 
unendowed schools have not been able 
to pass without great loss of vitality. 

However, none of the unendowed 
schools in the table are proper represen- 
tatives of the results of unaided competi- 
tion; for they either receive aid, though 
it may be little, from productive funds, 
or are sustained by strong religious 
denominations noted for their zeal in be- 
half of tlieir own schools; and the fact 
that most, if not all, of them are very 
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desirous of securing an adequate money- 
foundation, instead of being content with 
their present condition, is a strong argu- 
ment for the value thereof. It is when 
we look over the statistics of schools 
that receive no help from funds or 
church that the superiority of the en- 
dowed schools is most apparent. The 
bureau’s reports for any year contain 
many such schools that have not sent 
one student to college, even though they 
are classed as being specially devoted to 
this work; and the usual history, even 
of the best, is a frequent and discour- 
aging change from the heights of pros- 
perity to the depths of adversity. 

In the faculties of the Phillips Acad- 
emies and Williston Seminary may be 
found several men whose scholarship and 
ability would reflect credit upon any col- 
lege. Contrast this with the one good 
man and his young and inexperienced 
assistants of narrow scholarship who 
manage so many of our schools. Not 
only this, but these men are given time 
for something beyond the mere routine of 
the school-room, and that this opportunity 
is improved is seen in the recent editing 
of certain text-books which bear marks 
of the highest and most advanced scholar- 
ship. This is a vital point. Says Dr. 
Arnold, “Every improvement of your 
own powers and knowledge tells imme- 
diately upon them [your pupils]; and, 
indeed, I hold that a man is only fit to 
teach so long as he is himself learning 
daily. If the mind once becomes stag- 
nant, it can give no fresh draught to 
another mind: it is drinking out of a 
pond instead of from a spring.” Unless 
the charges of a school dependent upon 
tuition-fees alone are so great that only 
the wealthy can reap its advantages, it 
cannot give its teachers time to learn 
daily. In such schools, six hours of 
teaching and watching in the school- 
room and the care of boarders during 
the rest of the day leave time for little 
besides except mere mechanical work,— 
correcting exercises, etc. That buoy- 
ancy and freshness of mind and body, 
so powerful in reflex influences on the 
young, can hardly exist. 

The three schools under consideration 
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are the chief feeders of the best New- 
England colleges, which by their help 
have been able to insist on a more 
thorough preparation for entrance than 
colleges that depend mainly on unen- 
dowed academies and public schools 
have been able to secure. This fact, 
and the long list of distinguished men, 
preachers, lawyers, physicians, states- 
men, among their graduates, put the 
character of the instruction and inspiring 
influences almost beyond question, and 
have led the founders of good schools 
elsewhere to regard these as worthy of 
imitation. 

It is sometimes said that those who 
desire more than an elementary education 
should pay the full price for it. Those 
who make the statement are perhaps not 
aware of the actual cost of running a 
good school. A rigid application of 
their theory would have kept in obscu- 
rity the larger part of our most useful 
educated men and: women, and would 
create an aristocracy founded on wealth 
and education. As a matter of fact, 


very few good schools charge as much 


as the instruction costs. The deficit is 
made up—where there is not an adequate 
endowment—by withholding from the 
teachers a fair remuneration, by keeping 
a boarding-house, by gifts from friends, 
or by the surplus from some extra de- 
partment, such as drawing or music, in 
which the rates may exceed the cost. 
When a school with none of these means 
of assistance charges less than one hun- 
dred dollars a year for instruction, there 
exists a sufficient reason for suspecting 
its character. In no respect, therefore, 
is the value of well-endowed academies 
more apparent than in their ability to 
offer the best advantages to worthy 
youth whose residence in village and 
rural districts shuts them off from the 
usual educational facilities. At Andover, 
Exeter, and East Hampton the expenses 
of many students, aside from the cost of 
clothing and travel, do not much exceed 
two hundred dollars a year. At the 
last school these students do not pay 
tuition-charges, which are remitted “on 
certain conditions to needy and deserving 
students,” and the school’s catalogue 
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says that then their expenses need not 
exceed one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars. Andover offers to its students 
fifty scholarships, and Exeter twenty- 
four, whose annual value ranges from 
sixty to one hundred and forty dollars ; 
and it will be seen that it is thus possible 
for a boy to pass through one of these 
schools at an expense varying from sixty 
to one hundred and forty dollars a year. 
In addition to this, Exeter gives to its 
pupils more than four thousand dollars 
in free tuition; Andover also gives free 
tuition in the classical department to 
those whose circumstances require it. 
To appreciate fully the cheapness of 
these schools, the expenses should be - 
compared with those at a school equal 
in rank, like St. Paul’s, where “the terms 
of admission are five hundred dollars per 
annum.” Considering the character of 
the school, no competent judge will say 
that its terms are too high; but it is 
evident that the poor must look else- 
where for an education. 

Thayer Academy, a weli-endowed 
school, organized in 1877 at South 
Braintree, Massachusetts, gives free 
tuition “to natives or residents of the 
four towns, Braintree, Quincy, Ran- 
dolph, and Holbrook.” At Cushing 
Academy, opened at Ashburnham, Mas-- 
sachusetts, in 1875, with a productive 
fund of one hundred thousand dollars, 
students’ expenses vary from eighty to 
two hundred and twenty-five dollars, the 
average being one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars per annum. The charge for 
tuition is only twenty dollars, although, 
“counting the whole investment, it cost 
the institution in 1880 about one hun- 
dred and forty-five dollars to educate 
each student a year.” 

This school is especially worthy of 
notice, since, situated in aa region un- 
occupied by other good schools, it prom- 
ises to be of inestimable benefit to in- 
digent boys and girls. The assistance 
which endowed schools can give. to 
worthy young people in the most critical 
period of their lives is alone a sufficient 
answer to the question, “Should an 
academy be endowed?” For, as a cir- 
cular of Cushing Academy forcibly says, 
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“Tt sounds well, this working one’s own 
way through school and college, but 
practically it is a very hard thing. At 
the low rates for unskilled labor, or at 
twelve to twenty-five dollars a month, 
besides board, for teaching, it is barely 
within the limits of possibility to starve 
one’s self through a course of study; 
but a little thought will show that it is 
a severe test to apply to an inexperienced 
young manor woman. A little help in 
such cases would be an inestimable boon, 
and would preserve from premature decay 
many a valuable young life that might 
become a power in the world.” 

According to the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education for 
1880, higher institutions of learning re- 
ceived about four hundred and ninety 
thousand dollars to assist students, either 
directly or indirectly, while secondary 
schools received only twenty-one thou- 
sand dollars for the same purpose. In 
1881 the Board of Education of the 
Presbyterian Church aided four hun- 
dred and thirty-one students, of whom 
only thirty-three were in academies. As 
these figures indicate, much more ample 
provision is made to assist students after 
entering college than before; and yet 
there seems to be no good reason for 
this, while there is much in favor of 
a reverse policy. At the end of his 
Freshman year, a young man has open 
to him all the ways of making money 
that the one just entering the academy 
has, and also many more; and the wise 
course would seem to be to assist him 
judiciously to this point, and then let 
him shift for himself if need be. Per- 
haps the plan in vogue is the result of 
a habit acquired when colleges were but 
academies ; moreover, there is a proper 
reluctance to give money, for the help 
of indigent students, to academies whose 
future is not secured by an endowment- 
fund. 

We have about fourteen secondary 
schools, each with a productive fund 
of at least one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Several of these have been found- 
ed so recently that they afford no evi- 
dence as to results. Of all of the rest, 
it has not been possible to obtain as defi- 
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nite information as is desirable; but 
from a most careful study of known 
facts, which in the case of many are 
abundant, the conclusion is confidently 
expressed, that if any one of them is 
not making a satisfactory return for the 
money invested, the cause lies either in 
its being under the immediate influence 
of a small and unpopular religious de- 
nomination, in its situation in a field 
previously occupied by good schools, in 
the restriction of its patronage to one 
locality, or in some impracticable con- 
ditions attached by the donor to his gift. 

Money alone will not make a school : 
it is only a means to an end, and if it 
fall into the hands of an ignorant and 
narrow-minded board of trustees the 
end may not be reached till after much 
disappointment and mismanagement; but 
this may be said of any means yet de- 
vised to carry on a school. Such mis- 
takes have been avoided, and can be 
again, more readily with an endowment 
than without it. As already intimated, 
the value of endowments should be de- 
termined from the work of schools hav- 
ing a productive fund of one hundred 
thousand dollars or more. A less sum 
will not give an academy the independent 
basis necessary to meet satisfactorily the 
demands now laid upon it. It is not 
forgotten that schools with a smaller 
fund, and even with no endowment at 
all, are doing excellent work ; but it is 
believed that impressions unfavorable to 
educational foundations are due largely 
to the experience of schools possessing a 
fund sufficient to excite, but not to ful- 
fil, great expectations. Perhaps the true 
relation of an endowment to a school’s 
efficiency is set forth in the following 
conclusion, after an exhaustive inquiry, 
of an English Royal Commission, ap- 
pointed in 1861: 

“Tt is the opinion of the commis- 
sioners, that to a large and popular 
school, so long as it is large and pop- 
ular, a permanent endowment is not of 
essential importance. There can be no 
doubt, however, that such an endowment 
is of great service in enabling any school 
to provide and maintain suitable build- 
ings, to attract to itself, by exhibitions 
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and other substantial rewards, its due 
share of clever and hard-working boys, 
to keep up by these means its standard 
of industry and attainments and run an 
equal race with others which possess this 
advantage, and to bear, without a ruin- 
ous diminution of its teaching staff, 
those fluctuations of prosperity to which 
all schools are liable.” 

There are special reasons why unaided 
competition will not produce as good 
results in teaching as in other callings. 
Its great power lies in an appeal to self- 
ish motives, whose counter - working 
should be the educator’s chief concern, 
and which, if fostered in his own nature, 
constantly leads him into callings where 
he can do better for self. The great 
difficulty of forming correct judgments 
as to the true nature of the teacher’s 
intangible work, the ignorance and in- 
experience of many who pass upon this 
work in the higher education, and the 
length of time required to show the 
results of his work, often do the honest 
teacher most discouraging injustice, but 
enable the educational charlatan to reap 
a golden harvest. If necessary, an en- 
dowment can be so managed as not to 
put the teacher wholly beyond the in- 
fluence of the usual motives to labor. 
By giving him a fixed salary, on which 
he might live with economy, and an 
additional emolument depending on his 
work, on the number of his pupils even, 
if that is the best criterion of success, 
as it is certainly the one most easily 
applied, his mind would be free from 
embarrassing anxiety about support, the 
temptation to cater to an unhealthy pub- 
lic sentiment would be reduced greatly, 
and there would exist an antidote to “ the 
interest of every man to live as much at 
his ease as he can.” 

In conclusion, a few words may be 
said with reference to the conditions 
upon which an endowment is beneficial. 
In the first place, there should be a 
permanent fund, the interest of: which 
could be used for the support of teach- 
ers, and nothing else. This is essential, 
and, contrary to the common practice, 
should be considered of more importance 
even than buildings or grounds. Teach- 
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ers make the school, and the most in- 
ferior accommodations cannot prevent 
the school’s being good if the teachers 
are good; moreover, a good school can 
secure good brick and mortar much 


| more easily than the finest material 


equipment can obtain a superior teaching 
staff. This fund should be large enough 
to yield at least six thousand dollars a 
year ; twice or thrice this amount would 
be more effective. 

Secondly, there should be a perma- 
nent fund set apart for the support of 
scholarships, to be assigned by competi- 
tive examinations. Thus there would be 
insured the presence of a certain num- 
ber of hard-working boys and girls of 
good ability, and much talent, that other- 
wise might waste in obscurity, would be 
brought into the service of mankind. 

Thirdly, there should be a permanent 
fund for the entire or partial support of 
some of the school’s best graduates in 
college. By making the possession of a 
college fellowship depend upon the stu- 
dent’s relative standing in the school, 
there would exist an incentive to appli- 
cation that would be felt throughout the 
entire body of students. No influence 
is more powerful with the young than 
that coming from the presence of ,an 
earnest band of fellows. 

There are, of course, many other uses 
that an academy may make of money ; 
but the three just named are of the first 
importance, and to secure money for 
these it should put forth its greatest 
efforts. When the public comes to recog- 
nize this necessity, the cause of educa- 


‘tion in general, such is the relation to 


it of secondary schools, will receive an 
impetus for untold good that can be 
given in no other way. 
About three hundred thousand dollars 
are officially reported to have been given 
in 1880 for the endowment of secondary 
schools. This is, indeed, a small sum, 
especially when the number of schools 
among which it was divided is consid- 
ered; but it shows that the thoughts of 
some benevolent men and women are 
turning in this direction, and is an en- 
couragement for the friends of academies 
to bring before the public a definite idea 
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of the needs of these institutions and the 
conditions of their success. The waste 
of the present method of management 
should be clearly set forth. The ruins 
of schools, once more or less successful, 
that have not been able to bear the 
fluctuations of fortune, are found in 
great numbers in our older States. 





Had the money spent thus uuprofitably 
been devoted to the endowment of a 
few academies at proper distances from 
one another, it would have continued to 
bear fruit, and the greatest need of our 
educational system at this time would 
have been largely supplied. 
W. H. Scuuy.er. 





A RAILWAY PROBLEM. 


HEN Wade Graham and his 
friend Harry Stuart entered a 
certain railway-station at the National 
Capital one afternoon in February, 1869, 
only three minutes remained before the 
departure of the train which was to 
bear them southward. But, with the 
forethought of experience, they had 
purchased their tickets and engaged 
their sections in the sleeping-car at an 
earlier hour of the day, and they could 
now proceed to bestow themselves as 
comfortably as possible, with the peace- 
ful reflection that their responsibilities 
were for the present shifted to the 
shoulders of the railway-company. 
Graham, who was the elder of the 
two, had landed in New York the day 
before, en route to his native State, 
Georgia, after an absence of eight years 
in Europe. At the outbreak of the 
war between the States he went abroad, 
because he believed the South to be in 
the wrong and yet could not bring him- 
self to take up arms against her. For 
a time he drifted aimlessly about the 
Continent, with little interest in anything 
except the news from America. Then, 
suddenly awaking both to the fact that 
he was cultivating a spirit of morbid- 
ness and to the necessity of seeking 
some source of income, he went to Lon- 
don and allied himself with a railway- 
enterprise. Fickle fortune smiled upon 
him, and he soon found himself in a 
position which was as profitable as it 
was engrossing. 





Years slipped away; the war came to 
a close. He saw the end with the in- 
terest of an exile and not of a foreigner. 
During the dark period which followed 
he watched for a favorable chance to 
free himself from his business, and at 
an opportune moment he wound up his 
affairs and took the Russia for New 
York. There he met Stuart, a thor- 
oughly “reconstructed” college-chum 
from Atlanta, who was returning from 
a tour of New-England cotton-mills, and 
they agreed to go South together. 

Their car proved to have but a small 
number of passengers. As the friends 
took possession of their seats, there 
were visible only a couple of well- 
dressed commercial travellers and an ex- 
tremely pretty girl,—a big-eyed blonde 
of twenty years or less,—who was ex- 
changing adieus with an old gentleman, 
presumably her father. Stuart wanted 
to smoke, and Graham, though not a 
smoker himself, went aft with him, 
being unwilling to interrupt the remi- 
niscences of the war which his friend was 
vividly relating. By chance they found 
in the smoking-car a very agreeable 
gentleman from Richmond,—a veteran 
of Lee’s famous army,—and so it hap- 
pened that the afternoon passed away 
and the sun had been down an hour or 
more before the succession of yarns and 
anecdotes inevitable to such an occasion 
was brought to a close. In fact, our 
travellers did not return to their seats 
until the lights of Beaumont began to 
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appear. The train was to stop here for 
supper, and both men sauntered along 
to the forward end of the car, ready to 
disembark as soon as it should come to 
a stand-still. In passing his fair fellow- 
passenger Graham noticed that she had 
no lunch-basket. The car, which was 
not a Pullman, was without a special 
conductor ; no porter had shown himself. 
Obviously a duty devolved upon him, 
and, lifting his hat, Graham asked the 
young lady if she would not permit him 
to bring her something from the restau- 
rant. As she looked up to reply, he 
found himself confronted by a face 
beautiful far beyond the estimate he had 
formed at a distance,—one of those rare 
visions granted a man but once or twice 
in a lifetime. He saw now that the 
complexion was faultless, the eyes not 
only large but brilliant, the whole ex- 
pression attractive to a fascinating de- 
gree. 

She thanked him graciously, but de- 
clined the proffered assistance, explain- 
ing that the conductor had promised to 
bring her some refreshment, and Graham 
passed out with dazzled eyes. He 
joined Stuart in a cup of coffee, but 
after this the two returned to the car, 
preferring to finish their repast with 
some sandwiches of known excellence, 
which they had brought with them as a 
precautionary measure, rather than to 
experiment with the doubtful viands of 
_ the restaurant. 

‘‘ Fine combination, a good sandwich,” 
remarked the younger man, fishing out 
of his travelling-bag the parcel that con- 
tained the prospective meal: “you get 
all of your three essential nutritive ele- 
ments at one palatable mouthful. So, 
with a little of your Amontillado and 
the supplementary cigar I propose to 
smoke, our menu is not so bad for once 
ina while. But I say,” he added, as 
the train began to move out of the sta- 
tion, “our lovely compagnon de voyage 
seems to be less fortunate than ourselves. 
Don’t you think it would be the proper 
thing to offer her something ?” 

“You saw me volunteer my services,” 
replied the other. 

“Very true; but the conductor just 
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ran past the window, and he certainly 
had nothiag in his hands except his 
lantern.” 

“He may have a supply of some- 
thing on board the train,” Graham sug- 


gested. 

“A faulty theory, as you ought to 
know yourself, for the fellow was within 
three feet of us at the lunch-counter, 
and got away with an unconscionable 
amount of material while we were stand- 
ing there,” rejoined Stuart. 

The truth of this his companion was 
forced to admit. Nevertheless, he ar- 
gued that it was unadvisable to address 
the girl again, so long as a chance re- 
mained that she would be provided for 
without their assistance. Thereupon 
they agreed to postpone their own re- 
past for a while and wait developments. 
The conclusion had hardly been reached 
before the conductor, followed by the 
missing porter, entered the forward door 
of the car. The look of regretful dis- 
may that diffused itself over the face of 
the first-named officer at sight of his 
lady passenger caused Stuart to tip his 
friend a triumphant wink; and when, 
after a brief but earnest conversation, 
the conductor went forward and returned 
with a couple of apples which he pre- 
sented to the young lady, it was evideut 
enough that her supper had been for- 
gotten. 

“You are the man: you made the 
first advances,” said Stuart significantly. 

Graham rose. “It will be best to 
—_ to the conductor, of course,” he - 
said. 

“ Not at all,” rejoined the other; “re- 
member that you are in America again. 
It would be absurd to lose such an op- 
portunity of making an agreeable ac- 
quaintance.” 

Graham did not dispute this; but it 
was not without a sense of guilt that he 
approached the fair voyageuse a second 
time, and said, with his best manner, 
“T beg your pardon. The conductor 
appears to have forgotten your commis- 
sion at the restaurant.” 

“Yes,” simply, but with a smile, was 
the response. 

“My friend and myself have some 
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very good sandwiches,” he went on; 
“possibly you will allow us to share 
them with you.” 

“You are very kind,” she replied, 
and then, after a hardly perceptible 
pause, added, with another smile, which 
was not effusive, “I will gladly do 
80.” 

Graham bowed gravely and was about 
to withdraw, when the girl stopped him 
with the unexpected suggestion that 
they should all lunch together. She 
spoke frankly and with unmistakable 
ingenuousness, and he acquiesced with a 
proper degree of warmth, though not 
without an involuntary reflection that the 
whole affair was decidedly American in 
its character. But she proved a charm- 
ing acquisition. She talked gracefully 
and well, though with fitting reserve ; 
she laughed easily but not loudly at 
Stuart’s drollery; and she contributed 
to the fun herself by carefully dividing 
her two little apples into three mathe- 
matically equal portions by way of dessert. 
Almost immediately thereafter, having 
thanked her entertainers in a manner 
which they thought quite captivating, 
she bade them good-evening and re- 
turned to her own seat. 

“A very pleasant episode,” remarked 
Graham. 

“‘ My dear fellow, did you ever see a 
more lovely girl!” exclaimed his com- 
panion enthusiastically. ‘Her face is 
fairly divine, and her manners are above 
criticism.” 

“ Yes,” assented Graham ; “I am not 
sure that she did not do the most sensi- 
ble thing, under the circumstances, in 
proposing that we should all lunch to- 
gether. She will doubtless be in the 
car all day to-morrow, and any stiffness 
would have been out of place. Many 
girls, too, would have overdone it, and 
would have stayed and talked for an 
hour. She, very properly, but in the 
most delicate manner possible, has given 
us to understand that she doesn’t care to 
see anything further of us during the 
evening.” 

“She is a genuine goddess. I only 
hope she 7s going far enough South to 
give us a chance for further acquaint- 





ance. Will you go aft with me whilst I 
smoke a cigar?” 

Pleading a desire to do some read- 
ing, Graham declined the invitation, and 
Stuart went off alone to the smoking- 
car, whither the two “drummers” had 
preceded him. Graham read but a few 
moments before he permitted his book 
to fall, and fixed his eyes upon the 
shapely figure of his recent guest. She 
sat in the extreme forward section, with 
her back toward him, but a mirror, 
hung on the partition that enclosed the 
heating-apparatus of the car, exactly 
framed her head and shoulders, and, by 
taking care to let his eyes drop whenever 
she lifted her own, he could study her 
unobserved and at his leisure. As I 
have said, she was a blonde; but she 
did not typically represent her type. 
Her eyes were deep blue, surmounted, 
however, by jet-black eyebrows. Her 
abundant hair was so intensely golden 
that it even had a reddish tinge ; it grew 
low upon her forehead, and, “bangs” and 
“crimps” being dispensed with, it was 
simply brushed in little waves along 
her temples and wound tightly into a 
circular shape behind. There was some- 
thing about her features that suggested 
to Graham a face he had seen some- 
where before,—some German beauty, he 
thought, who had impressed him when 
he first went abroad. She wore a little 
round hat overlaid at the sides with the 
feathers of exotic birds. He noted 
nothing of her dress, except that it was 
of modest color and faultlessly fitted to 
a well-rounded form. He felt sure that 
she was an American, but she had given 
no clue as to locality, either directly or 
through the use of localisms of speech. 
There could, however, be no speculation 
with regard to her social position, no 
doubt that she was familiar with metro- 
politdn life. He wondered whether she 
were married. The thought that she 
very probably was ‘deprived the subject 
of its interest, for some reason, and, 
moving over to the window, he turned 
his attention to the moonlit panorama 
without. ; 

Even at the time of which I write, 
few traces were to be seen of the terrible 
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conflict that had raged here a few years 
before. The train passed an occasional 
grass-grown redoubt, or, more rarely, a 
deserted house, standing with chimneys 
scarred and walls torn, as it was left at 
the close of the war. Many of Graham’s 
friends had fought over this ground, 
many of them had never left it. Per- 
haps, he thought, he might even now be 
crossing the field whereon his only 
brother met his death, leading that 
glorious charge of the ——th Georgia, 
or that on which his father received the 
wounds which had made him a cripple 
for the rest of his life. Neither father 


nor brother had ever forgiven him for. 


refusing to take up armsin the Southern 
cause. He thanked God that an oppor- 
tunity remained for justification before 
one of them. With moistening eyes he 
thought of the perfect setting of his life 
in ante-bellum days,—of a family-circle 
unbroken by bitterness or by death, of 
warm friendships, many of which, alas ! 
could never be renewed upon earth, of a 
community wealthy and luxurious and 
proud, to which only pride remained. A 
sudden, intense realization of the coldness 
with which he should be received at 
Pacica, and the very proximity of those 
fields over which, at a distance of thou- 
sands-of miles, he had watched the for- 
tunes of the contending armies, made 
him feel like an alien. He began to 
appreciate more keenly the immensity of 
the sacrifices made by the Southern peo- 
ple in support of their cause, and the 
acuteness of suffering entailed. For the 
first time since he turned his back upon 
his country, he found himself querying 
whether he had not set up too high a 
standard of moral courage in casting 
loose from family, friends,-and people. 
Then, with an effort, he put away these 
profitless reflections, and told himself, as 
he had often done before, that a brighter 
and grander future lay before the South 


than ever could have been opened to her | 


without the stern agency of the war. 
He began to picture in detail the active 
part he should take in the regeneration 
of his State, backed by his comfortable 
fortune. 

But his castle-building was suddenly 
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interrupted by the other occupant of the 
car, who rose from her seat and came 
down the aisle, apparently after a glass 
of ice-water. Not wishing to be caught 
in the act of staring at her, Graham dis- 
creetly closed his eyes. To his surprise, 
she stopped at his side, and, while he 
deliberated how to awake from his osten- 
sible slumber in a natural and graceful 
manner, to his blank amazement she 
stooped and kissed him on the forehead. 
Had she rapped him over the head with 
her sun-umbrella, he could not have been 
more astounded. He was, in fact, com- 
pletely demoralized. Happily, however, 
for his subsequent peace of mind, the 
girl at once returned to her own seat, 
and he lost the opportunity of making a 
fool of himself. Moreover, he speedily 
began to realize that he was placed in 
a position of some delicacy, and made 
haste to go through the form of waking 
up. 
His astonishment had been followed 
by a momentary sense of elation. It 
could hardly have been otherwise with 
any normally susceptible man: such a 
mark of favor bestowed unasked by such 
a beautiful girl was excuse enough for a 
few silly thoughts. But now a feeling 
of keen disappointment took possession 
of him. Was it possible, he asked him- 
self, that this “ goddess,” as Stuart had 
called her, was not even a lady ?—had 
stooped to an outrageous breach of pro- 
priety? By Jove! no. He must have 
been asleep in reality and had a ridicu- 
lous dream. 

Here his eyes fell upon a bit of rib- 
bon lying on the forward seat of his 


section. It was evidence incontrovert- 
ible. He took it and put it in his 
pocket. Not for an instant, however, 


would he believe that the expression of 
serene purity in this girl’s face was 
simply a mask, that her refinement of 
manner was assumed for effect only. 
He would not even entertain the thought 
that her act was so bad as the innocent 
freak of a flirt. For a moment he was 
inclined to attribute it to somnambulism ; 
but this theory was belied in advance 
by the conscious expression of the girl’s 
eyes and the perfectly normal character 
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of her movements. That she had yielded 
to some inexplicable and uncontrollable 
impulse, for which she was already pay- 
ing penance in mortification and shame, 
was the only tenable hypothesis that 
suggested itself. But he recognized a 
possibility of further erratic behavior, 
and, not caring to take the chance of 
experiencing it, he beat a retreat toward 
the smoking-car. 

The conductcr met him on the plat- 
form. ‘I want to thank you, sir,” said 
the officer, “for your attention to my 
lady - passenger at supper-time. The 
train is full, outside of the sleeper, and 
I was so rushed at Beaumont that I for- 
got all about her. It was pretty bad, 
too, because one of our directors put her 
specially under my care before we left 
Washington,—John Haydn, you know ; 
one of the principal owners of the road.” 

“The family is a good one, then ?” 
asked Graham. 

“Bless you, yes, sir; none better. 
But I must see how the young lady is 
getting along. The porter, here, will 
make up your berth now: you may sit 
up, of course, as long as you like.” 

Graham entered the smoking-car, re- 
solved to say nothing of his singular 
experience. The girl was, as he had 
divined, a lady, and, for the present at 
least, not even Stuart should know of 
the extraordinary scene she had just 
enacted. As his friend proved to be in 
a somewhat somnolent mood, they were 
not long in agreeing to retire for- the 
night. The skilful porter had found 
time, ere they returned to them, to 
transform their seats into comfortable 
berths, and the young lady had already 
disappeared behind her curtains. 

The night that followed brought 
Graham but fitful and unrefreshing 
slumber. Until long after midnight 
he lay wide awake, in vague anticipation 
of some further dramatic experience ; 
and sleep, when it came, was full of 
visions and exaggerated reproductions of 
the incident of the evening. It was a 
positive relief when the porter shook him 
up to announce that the train was near- 
ing the breakfast-station, and that it was 
time to turn out. 





The cause of his night’s restlessness 
emerged from her confined quarters with 
unrumpled apparel, and, he thought, 
more beautiful than ever. Stuart pro- 
posed that they should ask the privilege 
of escorting her out to breakfast, but, to 
his companion’s great relief, the con- 
ductor came along at that moment and 
informed them that she was to have her 
breakfast in the car. Graham had no 
intention of shunning the girl for the 
day ; on the contrary, he had resolved 
to discover by some means, whether 
blunt or subtle, a reason for her un- 
accountable act of the night before. Still, 
he preferred to delay meeting her until 
he had decided upon some method of 
procedure, and he thanked the fate that 
introduced the conductor at such a con- 
venient moment. 

After a substantial Southern break- 
fast, a few whiffs of fresh air on the 
station-platform, and a little cool thought, 
he took a different view of the situation. 
The girl undoubtedly believed him asleep 
when she kissed him. Were she dis- 
abused of this belief in any manner, 
however delicate, she would, he was con- 


vinced, dismiss him on the spot. It was 


certainly better to permit her the secret, 
with the chance of being more or less in 
her society during the day; for, were 
the acquaintance to go no further, his 
speculations would have most unsatisfac- 
tory grounds on which to base them- 
selves. Therefore, when they were 
once more on their way and Stuart had 
retired to smoke his matutinal cigar, 
Graham bade the young lady good- 
morning, with a determination to con- 
duct himself as if nothing had occurred 
to interrupt the monotonous routine of 
the journey. 

She returned his greeting quietly, and 
asked him to be seated. Nothing in 
voicé or manner indicated any lack of 
composure on her own part, except that 
when she first looked at him she blushed. 
But it was not a remarkable blush, hardly 
tinting the tips of her ears, and falling 
far short of the ruffle that encircled her 
neck. Graham met it with feigned un- 
consciousness, and it quickly disappeared, 
not to return during the day. Before 











seating himself, he picked up a volume 
which lay upon the cushion, a copy of 
“The Virginians.” It naturally gave a 
literary turn to the conversation at the 
start, and Graham found that his com- 
panion entertained some pronounced 
ideas— which were: considered more 
heretical then than they are now—with 
respect to certain distinguished authors 
of the melancholy type. She advanced 
them with earnestness and evident ori- 
ginality. Graham combated them until 
she discovered that he was not so well 
read as herself, when she deftly shifted 
the subject and touched upon music. 
Here Graham was thoroughly at home, 
and he was delighted to find his com- 
panion equally well versed. They dis- 
cussed Wagner and his critics, and 
agreed that Wagner had a good deal 
the better of it, compared the fiddle 
and the cello, dilated upon the advan- 
tages of orchestra over piano-forte, took 
a prospective view of music in America. 
After a while they got to talking about 
the war. It was at once apparent that 
the girl had followed the struggle with 
the most intense interest. It was plain, 
too, that her sympathies had been with 
the South. Graham was astonished to 
learn that she carried in her mind the 
dates and details of many engagements 
which he had almost wholly overlooked. 
She knew the names of all the prominent 
officers in both armies, and even those of 
many subordinates who had won dis- 
tinction under Confederate standards. 
And yet she evinced none of that bitter 
hatred of the North of which he had 
had experience. Her sectional feeling 
revealed itself only in an enthusiastic 
belief in the right of the lost cause and 
in something akin to worship of its val- 
orous supporters. 

Graham admired this sort of thing, 
and he told her so. 

“T am a Southerner myself,” he 
added, by way of attesting his sincer- 
ity. 

“You do not look like a Southerner, 
nor like an American,” she answered. 
“What was your regiment ?” 

It was the most natural question in 
the world. A Southerner without an 
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army-record was almost as much of an 
anomaly in those days as “a man with- 
out a country.” 

Graham appreciated the fact, and for 
a moment he was at a loss how to reply. 
Finally he asked, ‘“‘ Would it be possible 
for you to imagine that a man might 
have good reasons for refusing to enter 
the Confederate army ?” 

“If he were an invalid or from the 
North, yes; otherwise I do not think I 
could imagine it.” 

Graham turned a quick glance of in- 
quiry upon the beautiful face at his side. 
He believed it probable that the girl had 
guessed something of the truth with re- 
gard to his course during the war and 
that she was disposed to ridicule it. 
The suggestion of a smile that he de- 
tected about her eyes confirmed his 
suspicion and aroused a feeling of pique. 
He had been on the point of explaining 
his position, but he now dismissed the 
idea. “‘ Neither condition applies to my 
own case,” he said, with no diminution 
of his habitual courtesy of manner, “ but 
I was not in the army. I happened to be 
abroad during the whole of the war.” __ 

His companion regarded him with 
what he took to be an expression of 
wonder and politely - disguised abhor- 
rence. 

“ Yes ?” was all she said. 

But the poor fellow had promised 
himself a good deal of such chilliness 
from his former -friends, and he was 
prepared to act with resignation. 

“T can understand,” he resumed, 
smiling, “that a man who would not 
have returned, even in the face of every 
difficulty, must appear to you to have 
been quite without patriotic feeling, if 
not actually guilty of cowardice.” 

“One who was not here possibly 
might not realize how greatly every 
man was needed,” was the evasive reply. 

“ But I assure you I realized it only 
too keenly,” said Graham conscientious- 
ly. “I knew the enormous resources 
of the North, and I foresaw that even 
the boys and the old men of the South 
would be called to the ranks.” 

“Then why did you not come back ?” 
asked the girl, with sudden bluntness. 
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He forced a laugh before he answered : 
“Tt would be futile to attempt to justify 
myself before so thorough a Southron 
as yourself. There was a principle in- 
volved. But I am anxious to learn 
whether the terrible accounts I have 
heard of the Ku-Klux are to be be- 
lieved.” 

In truth, however, he began to feel 
premonitory symptoms of the blues. 
He cut short the conversation as soon 


as he could do so with propriety, and | 


bowed himself away. 

Stuart had long since finished his 
cigar, but, with the generous considera- 
tion of a man expecting to be married 
in a few weeks, he had refrained from 
interrupting the téte-d-téte. He greeted 
Graham with the remark, uttered in a 
somewhat reproachful tone, ‘ Wade, 
you have been boring her for two con- 
secutive hours.” 

“Ts it possible ?” returned his friend, 
disregarding the insinuation conveyed in 
the participle. ‘ Well, she is extremely 
entertaining. I wish you had joined 
us.” 

Stuart yielded gracefully. “ Did you 
notice,” he asked, “ how prettily her 
hair grows on the back of her neck ?” 

Graham nodded assent, and remarked 
speculatively, ‘I wonder if she blacks 
her eyebrows.” 

“Impossible,” declared Stuart. “I 
saw her bathing her forehead in cologne- 
water before breakfast.” 

The remainder of the day passed 
uneventfully. A few passengers were 
picked up at the larger towns, and some 
of them took seats in the sleeper. None 
of them, however, were sufficiently above 
the commonplace to excite any interest 
on the part of the two friends. Both 
men made the young lady a call in the 
afternoon, and they afterward agreed 
that she was simply charming. Gra- 
ham, who never permitted his impres- 
sions to go unanalyzed, speedily went to 
the bottom of his own thoughts on the 
matter, and frankly admitted to himself 
that he was fascinated to a remarkable 
degree. He saw the absurdity of the 


thing,—granted that it was ridiculous’ 
for a man at thirty-three, with his experi- 
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ence of European society, to fall in love 
with the first pretty American girl he 
happened to meet,—with one, moreover, 
who had been guilty of conduct wholly 
unpardonable ; but he felt rather the 
more convinced on this account that he 
was drifting into the state of mind which 
accompanies the tender passion and which 
seeks neither excuse nor reason for yield- 
ing to its potent influence. But he told 
himself that there were reasons enough 
why any man should fall in love with 
this girl. She was wonderfully beauti- 
ful, vivacious, yet composed, bright, 
wholly devoid of self - consciousness, 
agreeably naive. He had only admira- 
tion for her intense but unbigoted loy- 
alty to the South, and, now that it was 
over, even commended the snubbing to 
which she had treated his own apparent 
coolness. 

As the day wore on, the country be- 
came wilder and more diversified. Many 
of the stations that stood in big capitals 
upon the circulars of the railway-com- 
pany were represented in situ by nothing 
more than a shanty for the accommoda- 
tion of the section-men. There was a 
constantvup-grade, for the train was get- 
ting into the heart of the mountains; 
but when, shortly after five o'clock, it 
stopped at the little village of Hampton, 
the highest point on the route was 
reached, and a few hours more would 
bring Graham to the long - looked - for 
termination of his journey. 

Rarely does the tranquil Southern 
winter afford a more perfect evening 
than that upon which our travellers 
entered this pretty Carolinian town. 
The air was mild, motionless, and full 
of the fragrance of the long-leaved pine. 
There were vernal sounds in it, too,— 
the lowing of cattle, the contented cries 
of other unchilled live-stock, the notes 
of bifds familiar to Northern woods in 
May. But, fine as the evening was,:a lit- 
tle moisture had gathered on the rail- 
ings of the car, and, when the friends 
laid hold of them to re-embark after a 
lunch in the station-restaurant, a smutty 
impression was left upon their hands. 
They pulled out their handkerchiefs to 
remove the stain, and Graham at the 
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same time produced the piece of ribbon 
that had been dropped in his section the 
night before. At the moment the cir- 
cumstances connected with the acquisi- 
tion of this bit of finery were far from 
his thoughts. The recollection of them 
jarred upon him, and, relinquishing the 
idea of a chat with the young lady, 
he passed into the smoking-car with 
Stuart. 

They sat for a few moments in silence, 
the one absorbed in his cigar, the other 
wrestling with his enigma. Graham 
felt that he was no nearer a satisfactory 
solution than he had been on the pre- 
vious evening. The intervening hours 
had simply tended to confirm his im- 
pression that the heroine of his singular 
experience was a girl of much more than 
ordinary refinement and force of char- 
acter. Yet she had done this thing, 
and done it deliberately, of course. He 
could devise no excuse. There could be 
none. No! He would not believe this. 
Every instinct cried out that it could 
not be true. She was too purely beau- 
tiful, too obviously genuine. There 
must have been some sufficient reason, 
and, if only in justice to the young lady 
herself, he would know it. Instantly 
it occurred to him that she might leave 
the train at any moment, never to re- 
appear within the field of his experi- 
ence. There was certainly no time to 
be lost: he must act at once. He 
hesitated only to debate whether he 
should approach the matter seriously, 
humorously, or with courteous simplicity ; 
but in the mean time Stuart came out of 
his tobacco-inspired revery. ‘‘ Graham,” 
he said, with a condescension of manner 
that always characterized him when he 
was smoking, “confess to me that you 
are decidedly impressed by our pretty 
acquaintance in the other car.” 

Graham smothered an explosive reply 
to this ill-timed remark, and retorted 
good-naturedly, ‘‘ Confess to me that if 
your own affections were not preoccu- 
pied they would be strongly attracted in 
the same direction.” 

‘‘ With all my heart. But, seriously, 
what do you think of her?” 

“T have told you half a dozen times. 
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I think she has an enchanting face, 
bright ideas, and charming manners.” 
Stuart blew a great cloud of smoke, 
and gazed into it with half-closed eyes. 
“Tt has occurred to me,” he said, “ that 
her perfect grace and composure have 
something professional about them. Isn’t 
it possible that the foot-lights may—” 
The train started with a violent jerk 
that must have tried the quality of all 
the couplings; then it began to move 
slowly backward. Stuart’s cigar-ashes 
were distributed over the front of his 
waistcoat, and he lost the thread of his 
discourse in cursing the engineer’s clum- 
siness. But that functionary apparently 
did not propose to conform to the ordi- 
nary mode of progress on this portion of 
the route. The train very soon reached 
a higher rate of speed than it had pre- 
viously attained during the journey, and 
it was evidently running faster every 
moment. Neither of the men volun- 
teered any comment, until their car 
struck a sharp curve, around which it 
careered with such velocity that they 
were nearly unseated. Under a common 
impulse they then started to their feet. 
“T am afraid there is something 
wrong about this!" exclaimed Graham. 
“T am very sure of it,” returned 
Stuart. “TI think we'd better go forward.” 
The other passengers were already 
on their feet, supporting themselves as 
best they might, and making their way 
toward the forward end of the car. 
Almost immediately the train struck 
another curve, and the car gave a tre- 
mendous lurch just at a moment when 
Graham was deprived of any support 
from his hands. He clutched at the 
back of a seat, missed it, and, losing 
his balance, fell backward. Unluckily, 
a metallic arm-rest interrupted the are 
which his head described in the air, and 
he was straightway stretched out in- 
sensible. 


When Graham’s scattered senses be- 
gan to return, the first intangible im- 
pression upon them was produced by a 
soft feminine voice ; but several moments 
elapsed before he mustered up sufficient 
energy to open his eyes, and then he 
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found himself lying upon one of the 
berths of the sleeping-car, with Stuart 
alone by his side. 

“ Well, old man,” his friend cried out, 
“ you are coming out of it, are you?” 

“ Yes; I suppose I am,” replied Gra- 
ham slowly. A splitting headache ren- 
dered him somewhat doubtful on the 
point himself. ‘“ But what the deuce 
was the matter with the train?” 

“Oh, we simply broke a coupling in 
starting from Hampton, and the rear 
portion of the train ran away backward 
on a little excursion of its own. We 
are all right now, and on the way to 
Pacica again. You got a very slight 
bump, old fellow, not half excuse 
enough for a faint; and you have caused 
Miss—er-Jones no end of anxiety.” 

“ Stuart,” said Graham, with an earn- 
estness that seemed to strike his friend 
as being very ludicrous, “you don’t 
mean to say that you have permitted 
that lovely girl to play the part of a 
nurse, do you?” 

“ Fact, I must confess. But I really 
couldn’t help myself, Wade. She mani- 
fested the most tender concern about 
you,—mounted guard over you with a 
bottle of cologne, and so on. I was 
seriously afraid at one time that she was 
going to give way to tears.” 

This was said in a chafing manner, 
which Graham felt it necessary to rebuke. 
“T cannot help regarding the amuse- 
ment you find in the matter a little ex- 
cessive,” he said, in a tone of gentle re- 
monstrance. ‘I have not attempted to 
conceal from you my favorable impres- 
sions of the young lady; and if I am 
so fortunate as—” 

Stuart burst into a fit of uproarious 
laughter, upon which Graham’s patience 
gave way. 

“What the devil are you laughing 
at?” he asked angrily. 

“Oh, my dear fellow, I beg your 
pardon, but it is the biggest joke I ever 


heard of!” said Stuart, struggling with | 


his merriment. “The young lady is 
certainly worthy of all admiration; but 
—he—he—there is absolutely no chance 
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for you. I have learned all the facts in 
the case.” 

So she was married, or engaged, after 
all! Graham felt something very like 
a pang,—a fact which he bravely ac- 
knowledged afterward,—but at the mo- 
ment a fog seemed to rise before his 
mental vision, and he saw with humili- 
ating distinctness the boyish folly of 
which he had been guilty in suffering 
himself to be so deeply impressed by an 
utter stranger. For a few seconds he 
strove again to find a reason for the in- 
cident of the previous evening. The 
problem was altogether too abstruse for 
his throbbing, aching brain, and he 
wearily closed his eyes. 

Stuart checked his laughter instantly. 
“For heaven’s sake, don’t faint again !” 
he cried. ‘Don’t! Here comes the 
young lady herself, with some sort of a 
concoction for you.” 

Graham roused himself again, and 
started to express his thanks, but his 
fair attendant gave him no chance. 

“Why, Wade!” she exclaimed, in a 
voice that betrayed imminent tears, “‘ you 
have frightened me terribly. What can 
I say to you, you poor fellow? Why 
didn’t you write and tell us when to ex- 
pect you? We had no idea that you 
were coming so soon, and papa has been 
as impatient as a child, ever since your 
last letter came, for further news from 
you. It was too absurd in you to for- 
get your own sister so completely,— 
wasn’t it, Wade? I had to tease you a 
little. Can you forgive me?” 

Here the tears got the better of it; 
but she took his head between her hands 
and gave him one of the sweetest 
kisses in the world. He,—-silly fellow, 
—though he returned the salutation with 
genuine ardor, was foolish enough to 
think it a trifle less sweet than the one he 
had feceived from the same lips a few 
hours before. But then, of course, he 
was somewhat chagrined by the simple 
solution it served to complete of the 
most perplexing railway problem within 
his experience. 

NATHAN CLIFFORD Brown. 
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HEALTHY HOMES. 
V.—OUT-BUILDINGS. 


bi the large cities of Northern Germany 
many hotels do a rushing business 
in menage-kérben, or “ provender-bas- 
kets,” sent to the residences of families 
who prefer to take their meals at home. 
Meals are delivered smoking hot, in six, 
ten, and sometimes as many as two dozen 
porcelain pots, with tight-fitting covers, 
piled on top of each other, and the whole 
enclosed in a cylinder of wicker-work. 
The hotel-teamster who brings the korb 
takes back the empty dishes of the last 
meal. His customers can eat at leisure. 
There is no lunch-counter hurry, no 
boarding-house formality, no kitchen- 
smoke. The chief problem of domestic 
ways and means is reduced to the settle- 
ment of a monthly hotel-bill. Yet the 
author of “ Verniinftige Gedanken einer 
Hausfrau” (“ Suggestions of a Practical 
Housekeeper”) denounces the plan as a 
cowardly abdication of womanly rights. 
“Tt is a surrender of the very basis of 
independence,” says she. “I would as 
sooh manage my correspondence by 
proxy, or advise my children to intrust 
their courtship.to the agent of an.adver- 
tisement-bureau.” But even our board- 
ing-house system, the fruitful theme of 
European satire, has its advantages, 
where high rent, fuel-famines, and the 
stringency of the labor-market combine 
to make separate housekeeping a privi- 
lege of two, in certain respects equally 
favored, classes,—the very rich and the 
“irresponsibly poor.” Even masculine 
lovers of independence would, on the 
whole, prefer intermittent restraint to 
chronic kitchen-fumes. 

In all but extreme cases, however, such 
objections could be obviated by having 
the kitchen in an out-building or at the 
farther end of a ground-floor wing. The 
annoying effluvia may thus be avoided, 
and many not less troublesome noises. 
It is comparatively easy to get used to 
monotonous sounds, but by their very 
intermittence and variety kitchen-noises 





—like nursery-howls—can become such 
a grievous affliction to brain- workers 
that Schopenhauer classes their preva- 
lence with the chief causes of chronic 
melancholy. In the interest of the 
kitchen population the plan has not less 
evident advantages. The natural pref- 
erence for ground-floor transactions is 
demonstrated in every large city by the 
location of the successful business-places 
and the shortcomings of up-stair shops, 
—analogous to the backwardness of 
mountain - settlements. Court cooks 
managed to get fat on the heights of 
medizval strongholds, but they had 
scores of scullions, while solitary Bridget 
is often required to carry coal or water 
from the cellar to the top floor of a four- 
story building.* On the ground-floor, 
a short pump, easily kept in working- 
order, can connect the kitchen with the 
next cistern, or a basement-tank of well- 
water. Water-supply by expeditions to 
a distant spring is a barbarism that 
should be tolerated only in a hunter’s 
cabin, since enamel-lined iron pipes of a 
two-inch calibre can now be bought at 
twelve cents a foot. 

For, the shrieking protests of the 
John-Ruskin school notwithstanding, 
labor-saving machinery is. health-saving 
machinery. With a sausage-machine or 
a sewing-machine and the same amount 
of labor a man can not only accomplish 
ten times as much as by the old methods, 
but the evidence of success will make 
that work a stimulating pastime instead 
of a discouraging drudgery. A  first- 

* Mrs. S. G. Young (“ The Question of Apart- 
ment-Houses,” p. 5) quotes several medical au- 
thorities in support of her opinion that “ houses 
should be only three stories high, not only on 
account of letting air and sunlight into the 
street, but because too many stairs are injurious 
to the health, developing a disposition to heart- 
disease and asthma, particularly with children.” 
The exercise itself (as in mountain-climbing) 
could hardly have that effect; but a breath-ac- 
celerating effort, combined with the influence of 


a vitiated atmosphere, is certainly a severe trial 
to the organism of the respiratory apparatus. 
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class American axe makes wood-chop- 
ping a pleasure; but the Ruskinians 
would have us use the straight-handled, 
unwieldy axe of our forefathers,—“ for 
the sake of nature and the sweet medi- 
geval associations.” It is the specious 
fallacy which confounds the artificial 
with the unnatural. It would add a 
decade to our average length of life to 
emulate the nature-abiding frugality of 
Cincinnatus, but that is no reason why 
we should cultivate our farms with an 
old-Roman scratch- plough. With a 
little constructiveness the drudgery of 
kitchen-work could be reduced to a 
minimum. A whole book might be 
written on the different ways of uti- 
lizing the common windmill machine. 
Either directly or by the stored power 
of a hoisted weight it could be made to 
grind the coffee, to churn the butter, to 
turn a spit or the crank of a hash-mill, 
and even to operate a revolving washing- 
machine. The kitchen should be roomy 
enough for a good-sized fuel-box, for 
coal and kindling-wood, or those useful 
“ fire-kindlers,” bituminous cakes about 
the size of a crab-apple, which French 
grocers sell at a penny a dozen. They 
consist of a mixture of pitch and resin- 
ous sawdust, and burn hardly five min- 
utes, but fiercely enough to ignite a 
whole armful of billet-wood. Once in- 
troduced, they would soon become popu- 
lar and prove worth ten times their price 
in saved time and the lessened temptation 
to use coal-oil. 

In an address delivered before the 
Social Science Society of Brighton, 
England, Dr. Richardson described an 
ideal “‘ City of Health,” from which he 
proposes to banish not only all slum- 
alleys and garbage-piles, but also all 
basement cellars. He wants the houses 
to be built on archways of brick, in 
order to “ surround them with currents 
of fresh air.” That arrangement, how- 
ever, need not preclude a court-yard cel- 
lar,—either a grotto-like excavation in a 
hill-side or a subterranean vault of mod- 
erate depth and with a rain-tight roof. 
Various noxious gases have a tendency 
to settle in deep pits; but at the current 
prices of ice most North Americans can 





afford to dispense with deep cellars. 
The Australian “ refrigerator - ships” 
that attempted to transport frozen beef 
from Melbourne to London found to 
their dismay that, in spite of the low 
temperature, the meat had become al- 
most rotten with a sort of mildew, and 
the mischief was traced to puddles of 
water accumulating at the bottom of the 
hold and covered with a gray film of 
fungoid organisms. A model cellar 
should be both dry and cold. By the 
following arrangement vegetables and 
almost all kinds of fruit, with the ex- 
ception of strawberries and blackberries, 
can be preserved for an almost unlimited 
length of time. Construct tiers of trough- 
like shelves on alternate sides of the cel- 
lar,—say, on the south- and north-side 
walls. In these troughs distribute the 
fruit, eggs, etc., by spreading them on a 
thick stratum of dry bran and covering 
them with a thinner layer of the same 
material. Before using the bran it 
should be thoroughly dried in bake-oven 
pans, and the boards on which it is to 
rest should be previously rubbed with a 
piece of dry, warm cloth. Instead of 
bran, straw or sifted chaff may be used, 
or well-dried sawdust. Fresh sawdust 
would not do, and the straw should be 
changed and redried at least once a 
month. On the east and west sides 
similar shelves, with perfectly water- 
tight bottoms and grooves running 
lengthwise along the centre of the bot- 
tom boards, are filled with sawdust and 
blocks of ice. The ice-shelves should 
slope toward the middle of the wall and 
communicate with drainage-pipes and 
closed water-pots (with no aperture but 
that for the entrance of the pipe). The 
cellar floor ought to be double-planked, 
and the interspaces of the planks filled 
with wood-ashes and pounded charcoal, 
In eath corner of the floor and at either 
end of each ice-shelf put an open vessel 
of chloride of lime, the cheapest absorb- 
ent of moisture and gaseous emanations 
from decaying organisms. The contents 
of the lime-vessel must be changed twice 
a month. Ventilation can be secured by 
a grated opening on the north side of the 
vault, if the upper terminus of the flue 
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is well protected against. the infiltration 
of moisture. The best cellar roofs are 
vaulted, and turfed with a thick sub- 
stratum of potter’s clay, interposing a 
waterproof medium between the surface 
and the masonry. Such roofs will trans- 
mit neither moisture nor. frost nor sun- 
heat, and keep even a shallow cellar as 
cool as a deep grotto. In Brussels, 
many revendeurs, or green-grocers, have 
cellars of this description, and tend them 
in a way that enables them to surprise 
the market at Christmas with apparently 
fresh pears and grapes, and even cherries, 
if the season has not been unusually 
damp. The plan was tried at Bordeaux, 
though with less success ; not on account 
of any climatic differences, I believe, 
but because of the superior and almost 
Hollandish cleanliness of the North Bel- 
gians. 

Anthropology may be our most appro- 
priate study, but man’s most natural 
practical occupation is certainly horti- 
culture, and a greenhouse is, therefore, 
something more than a contrivance .of 
luxury. It is an in-door farm, a winter- 
garden, which no one enters unblessed. 
Under the influence of sunlight, leaf- 
plants develop an atmosphere which is the 
most congenial food for human lungs, and 
is supposed to differ from common air by 
the larger proportion of the oxygenous 
principle. But the chemistry of nature 
has secrets which defy our methods of 
analysis, and the inhalation of artificial 
oxygen only produces dizziness,—“ light- 
headedness ;” while the effect of the same 
element, mixed perhaps with “ ozone,” 
in a leafy garden or the sunlight-satu- 
rated atmosphere of a greenhouse is to 
the lungs often as indescribably pleasura- 
ble as the call of certain wood-birds to 
the ear. Dr. Bischoff, of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, used to send consumptives to 
the “ Glas-Garten” of Homburg,—a bo- 
tanical crystal palace which the bank had 
erected by the expenditure of many ill- 
gotten thousands and stocked with rare 
exotics. For hygienic purposes any per- 
ennial leaf-plant will do, though I be- 
lieve that the banana would supersede 
many of our greenhouse favorites if the 
proper system of its culture were more 
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generally understood,—for instance, the 
method of bending the fruit-shaft if it 
threatens to outgrow the dimensions of 
the roof. The plant is well rooted, but 
withal so brittle and broad-leafed that a 
tropical storm often snaps the shaft in 
the middle, yet on such drooping stems 
I have counted as many as two hundred 
well-developed fruits. For the benefit of 
the kitchen-garden a hot-house may be 
used to cheat our hyperborean climate 
out of a winter month or two. In the 
latitude of Michigan, where warm 
weather often follows abruptly upon 
hard frosts, much time is lost before 
vegetable-seeds begin to sprout; but by 
inducing them to germinate in a hot- 
house they may get a start of two full 
months by the time they can safely be 
transplanted in the open garden. Hot- 
beds might serve the same purpose, but 
in severe frosts their flat glass boxes are 
not an adequate protection, and, besides, 
the necessity of keeping the moist sashes 
closed robs the amateur gardener of his 
chief reward,—the pleasure of watching 
the development of his pet plants. 
“That pleasure,” says Spinoza, “is the 
purest the human mind is capable of 
enjoying ;’ and after a week’s worry in 
the atmosphere of a degenerate world, 
there is, indeed, no mental catholicon 
like a few hours’ communion with our 
most humble and guileless relatives in 
the great family of organic beings. In 
watering hot-house plants, the accumu- 
lation of puddles can be prevented by 
keeping a boxful of dry earth on hand, 
and on every warm winter day the sashes 
should be raised for a couple of hours ; 
but of artificial ventilation a greenhouse 
needs but little here below,—the plants 
manufacture their own life-air and ab- 
sorb or neutralize a variety of noxious 
gases. 

City dairies have always been an ob- 
ject of just suspicion, but in several of 
our principal cities the investigations of 
sanitary committees have led to such 
ghastly revelations that all families who 
are anyway able to afford it should keep 
their own milch-cows and stable them on 
their own premises. That the necessity 
of various stable-reforms has at last be- 
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gun to be realized is proved by the suc- 
cess of Dr. Page’s “‘ Manual of Horse 
Hygiene,” a work which makes it ex- 
tremely probable that in most cases dis- 
ease in animals is something wholly 
abnormal and man-manufactured. Dr. 
Page recommends the two-meal system, 
but insists especially on the necessity of 
a good rest after the principal meal of 
the day. Milch-cows, too, should be 
made as comfortable as possible after 
that principal meal, have plenty of shade 
in summer and a warm stable in cold 
weather. A correspondent of the 
‘Farmers’ Review” exposes the idiocy 
of the plan which deprives grazing cattle 
of their trees because, forsooth, the shade 
tempts them to lie down and doze while 
they should be up and eating! Thorough 
digestion will make a modicum of food 
go twice as far, and the promptings of 
instinct in all such matters should cer- 
tainly not be unnecessarily interfered 
with. The saving of foul air for the 
sake of its warmth is another mistake 
that has often avenged ‘itself by pulmo- 
nary epidemics. Professor Tschudi re- 
lates that in Switzerland a troop of 
domesticated chamois once liberated 
themselves from a stuffy stable by 
bursting through the roof; and, though 
the phlegm of cows makes them less 
demonstrative, there is no doubt that 
the want of pure air often makes them 
as miserable as thousands of two-legged 
city-dwellers who have not yet lost their 
hygienic instincts. On all but the cold- 
est days the stable-door should be 
opened at least twice a day for an hour 
at atime. During those two hours let 
the cow stand knee-deep in dry straw, and 
cover her with an old blanket. Neither 
cows nor horses object to such attentions. 
I once had a pony that used to follow 
the stable-boy with its eyes till he fetched 
in the blanket. and then stood stock-still, 
for fear of losing the useful tegument.* 


* The author of the ‘“ Manual,’’ however, re- 
minds us that perspiring horses should never be 
blanketed till they have had time to cool off. 
“A horse comes to stable from a sharp drive, 
ss gen J freely, the steam rising like a 

eavy mist above him. The ‘go-by-rule’ 
hostler, in the kindness of his heart, as soon 
as the harness is removed, throws a woollen 
blanket—perhaps two of them, if in severe cold 
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Many German farmers labor under the 
singular delusion that the smel/of a he-goat 
keeps horses in good health, and that it is 
a very good plan to stable them together ; 
and Sir Emerson Tennent tells us that 
among the natives of Ceylon the same 
superstition prevails in regard to horses 
and monkeys. Nearly every stable on 
the island is infested with a couple of 
mischievous baboons, but the horse not 
only tolerates their pranks, but evidently 
repines at their removal and rejoices at 
their return ; just as a Holstein farmer 
assured me, from long experience, that a 
horse “off his feed” would be sure to 
pick up if we would fetch back his 
friend the fragrant billy- goat. The 
rationale of the phenomenon is that 
stabled animals like company. Solitary 
confinement makes them as low-spirited 
as the convicts of the Pennsylvania State 
prison. Goats and milch-cows soon be- 
come fast friends, though the faster 
partner of the junta should have a crib 
of her own; but, faute de mieux, a 
lamb, a poodle, or a raccoon will make a 
tolerable substitute. 

In a quiet, suburban homestead, chil- 
dren too are better off for the society of 
such companions. Klopstock used to 
say that he envied rich people for only 
three reasons,—the ability to relieve dis- 
tress, the privilege to travel, and the 
prerogative to keep pets. But the 
last propensity may be indulged without 
damaging disbursements. Enjoying the 
wayside flowers and fruits is not only a 
safer plan than to wait for the pleasures 
of Beulah at the end of a precarious 
pilgrimage, but the content—nay, the 
physical well-being and the consequent 
working-capacity—of each single day 
may be marvellously improved by means 
of so simple a device as a little pet- 
nursery, a small frame stable full fof 


weather—over the steaming animal, and leads 
him to the stall; and he will do this in the 
very face of the experience that the effect is to 
saturate the blanket almost as though dipped in 
water, so that within half an hour the eondition 
is precisely as though the boy had thrown a wet 
blanket over him at the start. A few minutes 
on the stable floor, or in his stall, unblanketed, 
would change the whole phase of the subject, 
and then the dry, warm blanket would remain 
dry.”—“ Manual of Horse Hygiene,” p. 14. 
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rabbits, raccoons, squirrels, and perhaps 
a few specimens of the cheaper varieties 
of monkeys. It is like having a private 
free circus of one’s own, and will do 
more than a hundred sermons to keep 
the boys out of the beer-shops and 
worse places. Squirrels will not gnaw 
planks if they have a chance to exercise 
their teeth on unshelled hickory-nuts, so 
that the walls need not be tin-lined, and 
there are monkeys—the China macaques, 
for instance—that can stand cold weather 
nearly as well as our cats. Only in 
midsummer care should be taken to 
ventilate the menagerie. It is more 
than probable that the captives of our 
zoological gardens suffer more from heat 
than from cold, and all pet-dealers dread 
the dog-days as the season of the maxi- 
mum death-rate. Squirrels are apt to 
get mangy at such times; raccoons lose 
their appetite and their playfulness ; and 
even monkeys doze with their eyes half 
shut and become subject to fits of 
nausea and syncope. All this may be 
obviated by an open window with a 
wire screen. If, nevertheless, fainting- 
fits should happen, cold water is the best 
restorative, and next to it a nervous 
irritant, as a medical friend of mine 
once ascertained in a way not easy to 
forget. A New York pet-dealer had 
sent him a pretty young hanuman- 
monkey,— Semnopithecus entellus,—and 
not long after a letter arrived from the 
former owner of the pet, stating that 
only necessitous circumstances had in- 
duced her to part with her darling, and 
entreating the purchaser, for the sake 
of its prettiness, to connive at its little 
foibles. The writer omitted to statesher 
address, or her pet would have been 
restored by return of mail. His play- 
fulness soon gained him so many friends 
that he had no reason to complain of 
neglect; but at the beginning of the 
midsummer heat he fell sick, had fit 
after fit, and, in spite of all remedies, 
at last stretched his legs and ceased to 
breathe. There seemed no help for it, 
so the boy-of-all-work was instructed to 
dig a hole in the garden and bury the 
pet in an old oyster-can. But, before 
committing the corpse to its metallic 
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coffin, the doctor, in compliance with a 
request for a keepsake, removed its 
graceful little hands. The undertaker 
had just fetched his spade, when, to the 
horror of all the by-standers, the little 
hanuman revived, looked all around, and 
then, jumping upon a chair, began to 
examine his abbreviated arms with a 
look of evident bewilderment. The 
doctor, of course, ordered him at once 
to be shot, and then, taking his own 
gun, started on a twenty-mile foot-tour 
through the mountains to recover the 
equipoise of his nervous system. Asa 
rule, however, only solitary prisoners are 
liable to such troubles: the members of 
a “happy family” seem really to keep 
each other in good spirits and good 
health. 

Canadian northers preclude the hope 
of wintering such guests in an out-door 
stable; but even necessitous hyperbo- 
reans can afford a play-room shed,—a 
little out-building where the youngsters 
may indulge in rough-and-tumble sports 
without fear of harrowing the souls of 
their studious elders. A section of the 
same building may be used as an ama- 
teur workshop. The princes of the 
house of Prussia are all instructed in 
some handicraft or other; not, as has 
been facetiously suggested, to give them 
something to “fall back upon’ in case 
of a general revolution, but in deference 
to the opinion of Goethe, who held that 
every brain-worker should “round off 
his education by engaging in some me- 
chanical pursuit, and thus bring his 
mind in harmony with the concrete facts 
of the universe and avoid the reproach 
of unpractischkeit.” | Unpracticalness 
in any of its forms is, indeed, rarely a 
concomitant of a well-developed con- 
structive talent. The art of adapting 
means to ends has rules which apply to 
life in general, as well as to the problems 
of joinery,—rules which cannot be for- 
mulated and conned by heart. Man 
needs a concrete diet: neither the mind 
nor the body can be nourished on ex- 
tracts. All complete men have felt this 
need of “ rounding off” their theoretical 
education: Xenophon was an amateur 
trapper; Cato a farmer; Frederick the 
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Great a landscape-gardener ; and I believe 
it is the polytechnic character of most 
American households which originates 
the wide-awake cleverness of our school- 
boys in comparison with the “lifeless, 
sallow, and near-sighted little pedants,” 
as an American author describes the 
pupils of a German city college. 

A manual occupation has the further 
advantage of enabling most persons to 
beguile themselves into an amount of 
incidental exercise which in the abstract 
form of gymnastic crank-work would 


have required an exhaustive effort of | 


will-force. Nor can any chemical stimu- 
lant rival the peptic benefit of an hour’s 
pastime with saw and hatchet: instead 
of sending for a box of liver-pills, the 
progenitors of a bilious generation 
should build a little workshop and let 
each boy have a bench of his own and 
hammer away at his favorite trade. To 
a normal specimen of the tool-making 
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animal, “ constructiveness,” in some of 
its forms, is almost as natural as com- 
bativeness. And it can do no harm to 
utilize the eventual development of such 
talents. Prince Frederick Charles of. 
Prussia binds his own books; and only 
Chinamen can envy the inactivity of 
their patricians who display overgrown 
finger-nails as a proof of aristocratic in- 
dolence. Polytechnic skill is, after all, 
the best road to the goal which the 
Cynics hoped to reach by the reduction 
of their natural wants. America has 
made considerable progress in that di- 
rection; and the ideal of Campanella’s 
model republic is almost realized among 
the sturdy farmers of Western North 
Carolina, where home-made rifles, home- 
spun blankets, and home-mended shoes 
are proudly shown as trophies of self- 
help,—the basis of true independence. 
Fevix L. OswaLp. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





OUTWORN! 


_ ah, how weary ! 
Bear me gently, Fate, 
Where the last wan Silence keeps 
Watch more close than midnight sleeps, 
Past the cypress gate. 


Weary, weary, weary ! 


Flower and fruit are shed, 
Fallen: from life’s long-withered bough ; 
On life’s wintry meadows now 
After-maths are dead ! ° 


Weary! ah, how weary! 
Weary night and morn! 
Like the wounded Philomel, 
These my ruddy heart-drops well 
Out against the thorn ! 


Weary! ah, how weary ! 

_ Yet, through pain and wrong, 
Heart, recall thy wandering breath ! 
Oft the nightingale in death 

Wails her sweetest song. 


PauLt Hamitton HAYNE, 
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THREE PARTS.—III. 


pi was the last half-hour before dawn, 
and the sky, which had been cloud- 
less all night, was being rapidly covered 
with light clouds of scud flying in from 
the Gulf, which had a singular white, 
ghostly look against the great black 
vault beyond. Ten miles above New 
Orleans is a spot where the river makes 
a curve to the west which brings it 
within half a mile of the line of railroad 
now one of the great Southwestern and 
Pacific highways, but at the time of 
which I write, when the war was not 
more than twelve years past, only the 
unfinished road through a very primitive 
and little-known country. For some 
miles the great stream and the iron 
track run nearly parallel, and then the 
latter strikes boldly off to the southwest, 
while the river twists and turns its 
writhing body northward. Just at the 
beginning of this curve, or rather of the 
narrow belt of land which lies between 
the Mississippi and the railroad, two 
men were standing on the morning de- 
scribed, gazing anxiously down the 
stream toward New Orleans, and evi- 
dently waiting with the greatest anxiety 
for something. One, who was wrapped 
in an ulster and smoking, was Martinez ; 
the other was a tall, heavily-built man, 
who might have passed for white until 
he spoke, when his voice was unmis- 
takably African. As they waited on 
the river-bank in the damp, chill air, it 
was too black at first for them to dis- 
tinguish anything at their feet accu- 
rately, though they could see the pale 
water as it slipped by in miles of eddies 
and whirls. Here and there up and 
down the shore were lights, and in a 
cluster of trees on the left was evidently 
a large plantation-house, for there were 
lamps dimly shining from windows wide 
apart. Qn the opposite shore, which 
was more than a mile away, they could 
see in one place the liglits of a wharf- 
boat, and every now and then on the 








river itself a dark, swiftly-moving crea- 
ture, belching fire and smoke, would 
show red and green lights as she swept 
past their hiding-place. But it was not 
long before the sky grew a dead, pale 
gray, the flying seud looked more and 
more like white feathers, the stars dis- 
appeared as though some hand had 
wiped them out, and suddenly the cold 
inanimate heavens were a great dome of 
light. The yellow river, the crumbling 
clay bank, the grass-grown levee, on top 
of which ran the road, the cabins and 
pigeon-houses, cane-fields, stables, and 
overseer’s house of the plantation on 
whose front they stood, were all revealed. 
The two men stood beneath the levee, 
hidden by a clump of alders which grew 
on the lower bank, and the small skiff 
in which they had come was hidden far 
under the overhanging bank, which in- 
deed looked as though it might cave in 
while they stood there. As the light 
grew stronger, the quadroon, who had 
hitherto stood like a statue, with his 
back against a tree, turned to Martinez, 
who was walking up and down in a small 
level space of ten feet or so, and said, 
“Tf they don’t come soon, m’sieur, they 
will be too late.” 

Martinez stopped and looked out on 
the scene in front of him,—the great 
sheet of water, on which the smaller 
river-crafts were beginning to ply in the 
direction of the city, and the long, green 
line of the levee, which ran monotonously 
as far as eye could see in each direction : 
he was so absorbed in his watch that he 
did not hear a sound which approached 
by land. 

Manuel, however, was awake to every 
sign, and in a moment, looking down the 
levee, exclaimed, “There is something 
coming along the levee road. Listen ! it 
is a carriage coming at a gallop; there 
must be pursuit.” 

Martinez had not waited to hear the 
end, but sprang up the bank and looked 
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along the road at the rapidly-approach- 
ing vehicle. As it drew nearer, they 
could see that it was a low, wide, four- 
wheeled conveyance, drawn by two 
horses. The latter were evidently be- 
ing urged to the top of their speed, so 
that it was with difficulty the driver 
could pull them up as he neared Mar- 
tinez, who, afraid of making the fright- 
ened animals rear on that narrow road, 
drew aside, though holding himself ready 
to help. That they were the fugitives 
he expected he saw in an instant, but 
how they had come from New Orleans, 
on the opposite bank, in that vehicle, he 
could not imagine. There was no time 
for wonder, for, even as he drew aside, 
Johnson, who was driving, checked the 
horses with so much exertion that the 
slight carriage rocked from one side of 
the levee to the other, and both Manuel 
and Martinez caught at it to steady it. 
While struggling to do this, and at the 
same time to help Johnson in his efforts 
to keep the horses from slipping down 
the bank, Martinez looked eagerly into 
the interior, and was more surprised 
than ever to see Renée, dressed for trav- 
elling, leaning slightly forward and sup- 
porting in her lap the figure of apparent- 
ly a black woman ; but as she moved to 
aid this supine form, Martinez saw that 
it was De Valcouréme, disguised as he 
had himself planned that he should be. 
But why was he lying thus almost like 
a corpse? and what was this blcod on 
his breast? It was no time for ques- 
tions : with immense difficulty the three 
men managed to keep the carriage level 
and lift the heavy, scarcely-breathing 
man, who was evidently wounded, from 
the seat. As soon'as he was out and 
laid on the bank, Renée, who had 
helped without speaking, knelt down 
by him, took scissors and handkerchiefs 
from her pocket, and called Manuel to 
bring her his hat full of water. 

While she cut away the clothing from 
the wound, which was a double pistol- 
shot, perilously near both lungs and 
heart, and washed and stanched the 
place, Johnson and his friend hastily 
consulted. 

'“T will tell you all that happened 





later; for the present you can see we 
were followed, he was wounded, and she 
not only refused to leave him, but was 
quick enough to get us all off. She has 
some further design in her head now, I 
think, and we must ask her, for I hardly 
know myself what to suggest.” 

“The first thing to be done,” Mar- 
tinez answered decidedly, “is to send 
the carriage back by Manuel to wherever 
you got it, byaroundaboutroad. Then, 
if you are sure no one suspected your 
landing, we can do nothing half so safe 
as to get on the train which comes along 
in a short time, and go to Berwick’s 
Bay. We can get a large skiff or sail- 
boat, enter the Atchafalaya, and soon 
baffle any pursuers in that net-work of 
lakes and bayous.” 

He was interrupted by Renée, who 
called them in a low voice. She had 
finished her task, and was now bathing 
her father’s face in the soft river-water, 
which partially removed the black dye, 
and, while it also revived him, made him 
a ghastly object to behold. “ Listen,” 
she said, speaking quietly, but in the 
same tone. ‘Let Manuel return at 
once, and tell him when he gets to 


Gretna to ask Pete Armstrong, who is © 


working on the railroad-there, to get in 
with him and drive to Algiers. Tell 
him to turn before he comes to the 
town and drive along the old road to 
the right, and to keep on outside the 
town till he gets down to where old 
Moulinet had a corn-mill (Manuel knows 
it), and then turn to the left and drive 
straight across the tracks of the large 
dépdt to the livery-stable. Let him say 
that he and Pete had been hired at 
Gretna to take the buggy back.—Mr. 
Johnson, you can tell him the name 
of the stable-man.” All the time she 
was speaking, the girl was washing her 
father’s hands and face, and removing 
such traces of discoloration as were vis- 
ible, and, as she continued, she unpacked 
from a small bag his own clothes. 
“Then,” she went on, “you must get 
him, if you can, into these clothes ; and 
while you dress him I will go up to 
these negro-quarters and hire some men 
to carry him to the train. No one 
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knows he has .been wounded, except the 
Du Chitelets, who are sure he has gone 
down the river in a boat, dressed as a 
negress, and will never think of tele- 
graphing over here. We will keep him 
at thé little station there, when the train 
stops at St. Charles, till it comes, and no 
one will suspect anything when I say it 
is my uncle, who was accidentally shot 
and wants to get home on the first train 
possible. This is the express which 
leaves New Orleans at eight o'clock: it 
will be here by twenty minutes past.” 
She gently laid her father’s head on the 
soft grass, and rose, looking anxiously 
about in a careful survey of the place. 
They were hidden under the bank from 
the plantation-people, but the carriage 
and horses held by Manuel were in full 
view; and the plantation-bell, which 
rang at that moment for five o'clock, 
. called forth so many heads from open 
cabin doors, and such manifold sights 
and sounds of life up and down the 
stream, that no one could doubt they 
would soon have an audience. Some 
distance off was the dwelling - house 
already mentioned, and the much less 
pretentious overseer’s house was almost 
opposite where they stood. Renée lis- 
tened for a moment, and then walked 
toward the overseer’s house. It was 
only a three-roomed cabin, with a low 
gallery in front, and a staircase like a 
ladder running up outside. A gaunt, 
sickly-looking woman, in a clean white 
apron, was cooking within, with a spoon 
in one hand and a very young baby in 
the other. As Renée paused by the 
step of the gallery, this person came 
out, still carrying the baby, but minus 
the spoon. She nodded, and stood 
gazing while Renée said, ‘‘ Good-morn- 
ing; I have come to ask if I can geta 
few men to carry my uncle from the 
road down there up to the station: we 
have driven here from some distance 
down the river, but he is wounded, and 
the driving made him bleed so badly 
that we want to get him on the train.” 
“Wounded !” the woman exclaimed, 
pushing back her sunbonnet. ‘“ How is 
he wounded? Git stuck with a knife?” 
“No,” answered Renée, stooping to 
Vox, VII. N. S.—39 
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pat a friendly dog on the head. “We 
live down by the English Turn, on the 
lower coast, on a plantation, and yester- 
day one of the negroes was drunk, and 
when my uncle tried to take his pistol 
away, to keep him from killing some- 
body, he just turned and shot him 
twice.” 

As they spoke, a short, thick-set man, 
with a good-natured but shrewd face, 
came rapidly toward them with vigorous 
strides. His kindly, keen gray eyes 
fastened at once on Renée, and he was 
silent for a few seconds after she had 
repeated to him what she had told his 
wife. He then asked respectfully what 
assistance she wanted. 

“T think it will take four men at 
least ; perhaps you had better take six, 
as it is nearly half a mile. And we 
must have a door to carry him on,—it is 
so much lighter and more easily handled 
than a mattress.” 

“ That’s so,” he answered, mounting 
the steps and placing his gun and axe in 
a safe corner. He then took a small 
conch-shell from a nail, blew twice, and 
went to the mantel-piece for a large ball 
of pack-thread and a coil of light, new 
rope, putting the latter round his throat 
and the former in a game-bag, which he 
strung over his shoulders. “Give us a 
bite of breakfast, wife,” he said, lifting 
a chair and placing it on the gallery out- 
side for Renée, a mark of the greatest 
respect, as she very well knew. 

But she was too much agitated to sit 
down, and walked up and down the 
little quarter-deck, while the wife bustled 
about within and her husband hastily 
swallowed gulps of scalding coffee. 

He came to the door, with tears in his 
eyes from the heat, and the cup in his 
hand, to meet an old negro who ap- 
proached in answer to the conch and 
tied round his woolly gray head a ragged 
yellow handkerchief as he trotted up. 
Two others followed, young, stalwart 
fellows, who waited at some distance, 
while the overseer nodded to the old 
man and said, “‘ Now, Uncle Toby, here’s 
a lady that wants you and some more to 
step down to th’ levee an’ tote her pa—” 

“My uncle,” interposed Renée. 
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“Her uncle,” assented the other,— 
‘an’ tote her uncle, right up above here, 
to the dépét, where he can board the 
train; he’s been shot at and wounded 
by some folks down the river, and she 
wants to git him home by the train. 
The lady will pay you for it.” 

. Jes’ so, sar,” answered the negro, 
looking at Renée and ducking his head 
in a bow. 

“ Well, now, I want you to go right 
along, old man, an’ take Alexan’r an’ 
Victory with you, an’ call for Mose an’ 
any of the other boys as you go along, 
an’ jest snatch him up as easy as you 
can, kase you mustn't start him to 
bleeding.” 

Two hours later, when the express- 
train from New Orleanseto the Texas 
junction stopped at the St. Charles sta- 
tion, a sick man, who seemed to breathe 
with difficulty, was helped on board by 
a couple of brakemen and two ‘young 
men who addressed the invalid, one as 
“uncle,” the other as “father.” A 
young woman was with them, who also 
called the sick man “ father,” and whose 
care was assiduous. 

It was one of what were then called 
“ Texas days,” or the days when the train 
ran in direct connection with a large 
steamer belonging to the same line and 
bound for Galveston. As this only 
occurred three days out of seven, the 
regular habitués of the road usually 
tried to go on the off-days to their plan- 
tations and country-places, leaving the 
cars on these occasions to the Texans, 
who, being almost always at that period 
either actual emigrants or of a class only 
one degree better, were not desirable 
travelling-companions.. On the present 
occasion the car was full of Germans,—a 
circumstance which added much to the 
security of Renée and her friends. Dur- 
ing the four hours of that journey by 
rail the two young men had opportunity 
for both observation and reflection, as 
they had agreed not to talk until beyond 
any chance of discovery. They both be- 
came absorbed in the study of Renée’s 
character. It was still a mystery to 
Martinez why or how she was with 
them, as she had not been included in 
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the party of rescuers, for which, indeed, 
only enough were wanted to shield the 
guilty man and assist him to reach his 
hiding-place. 

As Martinez watched her now, sitting 
on the couch they had improvised, and — 
saw the real tenderness of a daughter 
who knows and loves her father, and 
noticed the grateful, almost - humble, 
affection with which the week, suffering 
wretch looked at her and leaned on her, 
he felt that, whatever might be this 
man’s crimes and vices, he certainly had 
never shown them to his daughter. 
Yet Martinez had heard, and believed, 
even worse stories of him than this 
crime for which they were evading both 
law and justice and their own convic- 
tions. “I would never give a man up, 
if I could help it, after the pursuit had 
begun ; for, no matter what he may have 
done, by the time it comes to hare and 
hounds my sympathies are with the 
hare,” Martinez had always said; and 
Johnson agreed with him. But to 
assist a man whom you know to be a 
double-dyed villain to escape was a 
different affair, and it was not without 
many qualms of feeling that he brought 
himself’ to the task. Johnson openly - 
did his part for his friend’s sake, and 
closed his eyes to the principles involved. 
If Martinez, for the sake of a desolate 
girl who wanted her father to escape, 
chose to play the part of champion, why 
of course he must play champion’s com- 
panion. This was his reading of friend- 
ship. He looked on now with perfect 
impartiality, and occupied himself pri- 
vately in making a series of sketches of 
Renée in different attitudes. They had 
arranged their programme, as far as they 
could when not on the spot, for the ar- 
rival at Morgan City, and when the train 
stopped Johnson sprang instantly off and 
disappeared in the crowd of negroes, 
Acadians, Dutch, and Sicilian oystermen, 
called Dagos, who formed the population 
of the hybrid little town. Having been 
built simply to shelter and feed sailors, 
‘long-shoremen, navvies, telegraph em- 
ployés, and all the innumerable satellites 
and offspring of commercial labor, there 
were lodging-houses, eating-houses, gro- 
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ceries, bar-rooms, Jew shops, Jew stores, 
Jew amusements, signs in different lan- 
guages,— in short, every conceivable 
cheap and dirty luxury and comfort that 
Jews, Dagos, Chinamen, low Creoles, 
lower Americans, and lowest negroes 
could appreciate and require. Break- 
ing and pushing through groups of all 
these, Johnson made his way out of the 
crowd, passing a number of wharf-build- 
ings, shanties, workshops, and wretched 
hovels of all kinds, till he came to a sort 
of boat-house projecting partly over the 
water. There was a room above, and a 
shed at the back, and at the second of 
Johnson’s vigorous kicks some one re- 
plied, the door which looked out away 
from the water was opened, and a man 
of about thirty, with a kindly Irish face, 
appeared. He looked surprised at first 
to see Johnson, but presently grasped 
him by both hands. “ And is it your- 
self, captain?” he exclaimed. ‘“ Why, 
who would be thinking of seeing you 
in such a hole as this, and after all these 
years, too?” 

“Yes, Macarthy, my good fellow, as 
it happens, by the greatest good fortune, 
I heard that you were here working on 
one of these Texas steamers, and the 
conductor of the freight-train at Algiers 
yesterday told me that this was your 
week off, and that you were usually to 
be found here.” 

“‘'That’s so,” said the other, pushing 
his cloth cap back and rubbing his head. 
“T’ve got a sort-—” 

“‘ Never mind now,” exclaimed John- 
son: “‘every moment is precious. Mac- 
arthy, I want you to help me in a dan- 
gerous and difficult job, and you must 
be quiet about it, too.” As he spoke, 
the Irishman’s blue eyes sparkled, and 
he drew himself up and shook himself 
with a sort of involuntary “ ready-for- 
any-emergency” manner. In as few 
words as possible, Johnson explained 
enough to make the other understand 
what was needed. A roomy four-oared 
boat, with a jury mast and sail, no matter 
how make-shift, was the first requisite, 
then a quiet spot for waiting and em- 
barking. It took only a few moments 
to decide about the latter, and they 





hurried together through a narrow lane 
which brought them by a short cut to 
the window of the car in which Renée 
and her father sat motionless, having 
escaped observation so far in the rush to 
the steamer. Martinez appeared at the 
same moment, carrying an enormous 
basket packed with provisions from a 
neighboring eating-house. Two or three 
men were collecting about the car, and 
the boy who had charge of it when in 
the dépét sprang in at the back door 
armed with broom and duster, ready to 
begin his duties of cleaning. As they 
assisted the sick man to raise his head, 
some one in a group on the platform, 
just without, called to another, “ Here, 
Peters, did you see this account in the 
last edition of yesterday evening of that 
murder of Du Chatelet? I see among 
the bulletins they have just placarded at 
the telegraph office there has been more 
shooting.” 

“What does it say ?” 

‘“‘ Why, the search after the murderer 
has been so hot they ran him to earth 
disguised as a nigger wench, and Du 


-Chatelet shot him dead on the spot! 


They say he was off up the river in one 
of the big packets,—a chambermaid or 
something.” 

“ By George !” exclaimed the hearer, 
“that was a cool thing, too. I am al- 
most sorry he did not get scot-free, 
though he 7s a scoundrel.” 

While this dialogue was taking place, 
Martinez and Johnson were endeavoring 
to get De Valcouréme to the door at the 
back of the car. It did not seem at 
first as though he could even hold his 
head up, so utterly spent was he with 
the journey, but as the words of the 
strangers forced themselves on his atten- 
tion a slight start shook his frame, a 
crimson spot rose on each cheek, and his 
eyes, already deeply sunken in their 
sockets, flashed suddenly. Putting aside 
the heavy wraps which confined him, 
and clutching convulsively at each of 
his supporters, he rose stiffly but reso- 
lutely from his seat, and walked erect to 
the. door. 

Two of the train-men, seeing him 
stand, a gauat but feeble figure, sup- 
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ported on either side yet unable to make 
the final exertion and reach the sidewalk, 
came to his aid and lifted him down, 
when he walked on in the same unnat- 
ural way until, after passing through 
the alley and emerging by the boat- 
house, they met Macarthy, who turned 
and led them into a cabin that stood 
back from the road. 

The sun was just setting when Re- 
née cautiously crept to the window and 
looked out. She had thought she heard 
her name, and she was not mistaken: 
Martinez had called her as loudly as he 
dared, and now beckoned to her to come 
out. She looked around at her father, 
who was lying on a mattress in the cor- 
ner, sleeping soundly, apparently, but, as 
she knew, really in a stupor of exhaus- 
tion, the terrible bleeding brought on by 
the exertion of the morning having re- 
duced him to such a degree that. she 
felt little hope of his living through 
the night. But she could do nothing 
more for him now, and it was better to 
let him lie undisturbed for the present. 
She crept through the door and joined 
Martinez, who was standing on a narrow 
strip of grass which lay in front of the 
house and was shut in from every side 
except the water, at one end by the old 
boat-house, at the other by a very high 
blank wall. The sheet of water which 
lay in front of them was not very wide, 
but on the other side was only a narrow 
marshy point, across which they could 
see the broad bay spreading out toward 
the gulf, and thickly wooded on the 
opposite shore. 

Renée drew a long sigh, as she turned 
to her companion with a half-uttered 
question. But he did not give her 
time to ask it: he took her cold but no 
longer trembling hand, and said,— 

“You must be ready at nine o'clock, 
Renée, and wrap yourself up well in 
the things which Macarthy’s wife will 
give you. I made her buy whatever 
she could find in such a place as this, 
for you will be perhaps a long time cut 
off from all resources, and you must 
have wearirg-apparel and the necessaries 
of life.” 

“ How good you are!” she said grate- 
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fully. ‘TI have been wondering how we 
could manage without the mos 

“You will find all you need,” he in- 
terrupted, “and I know you will not 
care if the things are rough. Now 
listen: the boat is a large one for the 
purpose, but you can place a mattress in 
the bottom for your father. Macarthy 
provides the negroes, and he, Johnson, 
and I take turns with the other oars: 
it is one of those queer old Barataria 
boats with four long oars, a man to each, 
and we want to manage without the 
sail, if possible. There is no moon to- 
night, and, with Macarthy and one of 
the negroes to pilot us, we are going to 
work our way through the Boouf into 
Alligator Bayou, Lake Palmede, Grand 
Lake, anc so on into Bayou Chicot, and 
by sunset we ought to be at the cabin. 
We are passing through the only dan- 
gerous part in such a dark night that no 
one can possibly follow us: besides, very 
few people know that there is any con- 
nection even at high water through the 
bayous and lakesin the way weare going.” 

“ And the pursuit ?” she asked eagerly. 

“ Why, thanks to Du Chatelet’s taking 
the law into his own hands in this way, 
the police’ have been entirely misled and — 
puzzled. There are so many reports 
that no one knows what to believe, and 
the general theory seems to be that he 
was either shot dead and carried on up 
the river to his plantation, or escaped 
in his female disguise on a packet. It 
seems that when you ran the boat up 
stream on first putting off, the men who 
were following swore that they saw some 
one swim to the steamboat whose track 
you crossed, and, as your father was 
known to swim finely, and they were not 
sure that he was hit, it seemed plausible. 
They hailed the boat, and of course she 
refuged to stop. That was one reason 
they never found you again. Several 
steamers ran past while they were de- 
bating ; it was very dark, and then your 
clever idea of letting your boat drift 
down as soon as you had got near the 
other shore helped to baffle them com- 
pletely. But you know I have been 
too busy even to hear the whole story 
even yet. How did it all happen?” 
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“Very simply,” she said, but still 
shuddering at the recollection. ‘‘ Every- 
thing had gone smoothly up to the last 
minute. Weslipped down to the water, 
found our boat, and I had just whispered 
good-by to my father, when we saw a 
boat smaller than ours, with two men in 
it, some yards off, and at the same time 
two other men came rushing down the 
street. One of them levelled a pistol 
and fired at my father three times. He 
fell just as they came up, and Mr. John- 
son just threw himself at them and 


knocked one down, while Joseph and Sa-. 


loma, who is as strong as a man, closed 
with the other. I saw it was our only 
chance, for the men in the boat seemed 
more bent on keeping a watch over us 
and being ready to follow than on ap- 
proaching. I signed to Joseph to leave 
the man to Saloma, and we almost threw 
my father into the bottom of the boat. 
I sprang in and called, ‘Come, Joseph ; 
come, Mr. Smith,’—for it flashed over 
me not to use Mr. Johnson’s real name; 
and they jumped in, while the two oars- 
men whom Saloma had provided shoved 
off. The other boat followed us, and we 
saw Du Chatelet on the shore jump up, 
while Saloma now let go the man she had 
held. She was armed, and I did not 
worry about her, for I knew there were 
more of her tribe near, and she herself 
was a match for those men. We rowed 
very fast, but it was the steamboats and 
the darkness that enabled us to escape. 
After we had drifted down a little way, 
Joseph proposed stopping at his brother 
Manuel’s house in Algiers, getting a 
carriage, and carrying out our plan in 
that way. It was the only safe mode, 
apparently, and our great good fortune 
has been in having the assistance of 
Saloma’s people. I am sure Manuel 
would never let the carriage betray us. 
But I was afraid Joseph and the boat 
might be found, until he showed me his 
idea of keeping us safe.” 

“ T suppose it was rather on the savage 
order ?” 

“Yes,” she said sadly, ‘ blood follows 
blood, and one blow brings another : vio- 
lence is the only possible offspring of 
violence. I said to him, ‘ Joseph, what 
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if they find this boat, and these men be- 
tray us?’ ‘Never you trouble, missy,’ 
he said: ‘ Joseph will put a hole in the 
boat and two more in the men before 
they give trouble.’ I told him that vio- 
lence and blood-shedding would be our 
ruin, and that I could not bear it; but 
he did not make any promise.” 

They were silent for a minute, and 
the distant roar of a coming train was 
heard. It was quite dark by this time ; 
only the sky was still luminous with a 
deep glow. Martinez looked at the dis- 
tant line of smoke which showed when 
the engine of the incoming train was 
approaching, and consulted his watch. 
Tt was later than he had thought. 

“ Come, Renée,” he said, ‘‘ you must 
rest and eat before we start.” They 
entered the house, and she went to her 
father, who still lay apparently sleeping. 

What a night-journey that was in the 
girl’s experience! As she half lay, 
half sat, by her father, so placed that 
she could attend to his least ‘want, in 
spite of his danger and disgrace, in 
spite of many outraged feelings, she 
could not help feeling a strange delight 
in the scene and the mode of convey- 
ance. The four strong men sent the 
boat along so swiftly that the motion was 
exhilarating; the beautiful great trees 
and phantom-like shrubs and reeds 
glided by like dream-objects; the stars 
seemed to burn and glitter and swell as 
though they must soon burst out each 
one with a soft corona of flame, no 
longer folded buds, but open blossoms 
of fire. The waving moss rose and fell 
with the long sighs of the air, which 
was many degrees colder than in the 
day, and a deep feeling of solitude, a 
breath of the wilderness, was every- 
where. She was conscious that she 
every now and then held brandy to her 
father’s lips, gave him ice, tended and 
cared for him, keeping alight the flick- 
ering spark of life, but she really felt 
nothing except the influence of the 
night. Every now and then the boat 
would stop and the men spring on shore 
to rest and stretch themselves for two or 
three minutes at a time; and once at the 
turn of the night, when, in spite of her 
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heavy wraps, she felt the chill air strike 
through her, Martinez hastily warmed 
and forced upon her a cup of coffee, 
which seemed to give her renewed life 
for the moment. How kind and tender, 
how full of care for her, he was, she 
thought, as she felt the steaming liquid 
restore her warmth and courage. ‘Two 
or three times she had to ask for help 
in moving her father, who at certain 
intervals moaned and was restless. It 
was always Martinez who was at hand 
to help her, and indeed both he and 
Johnson seemed tacitly to assume that 
he was the leader and soul of the enter- 
prise. Johnson rejoiced inwardly over 
the change in him: the lack of any- 
thing like real heartiness or interest, 
the long fits of silence and abstraction, 
the languid manner and dejected glance, 
had all disappeared, and with every 
passing hour the young.man regained 
something of the energy and life for 
which he had been so conspicuous before 
the death of his betrothed. 

The first streak of morning light 
found them at the entrance to Grand 
Lake, the heavy black line of forest-clad 
shore about a mile off on either side, 
and the wide water yellowed by the 
growing sun-rays as the morning ad- 
vanced. The boat’s head was turned 
toward the nearest point of land, which 
seemed to stretch more and more toward 
them, and after a few minutes of hard 
rowing they landed on a low shelving 
bank, partly of black mud, but strength- 
ened by the knees of cypress-trees 
which formed a palisade along the water- 
side, and by layers of mussel-shells, 
though these were not so plentiful or 
extensive as on the solid shell banks, of 
which they could see several gleaming 
along the distant shore. The mud was 
very deep and clinging, so Renée and 
her father remained in the boat while 
the others jumped out and sought about 
for dry wood to make a fire. They felt 
perfectly safe at such a distance from 
civilization, and” were so in fact, being 
entirely out of the track of all the navi- 
gation which ever disturbed these soli- 
tary lakes. The waters and the forest 
were practically pathless—dead to all 





sound of human voice or sight of hu- 
man face. Not a creature had passed 
through these deep-green solitudes or 
along those tangled paths and lines of 
water since the last rupaway negro of 
the “ old-time days” hid there from the 
lash and the brand. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the intense loneliness of the scene 
in that brilliant sunrise-light: the woods 
looked black as ink, the water red as 
blood, the sky a pale saffron color, and 
in the near foreground the blazing fire, 
which burned with an unnatural look 
and seemed as much out of place as 
they ; as Renée washed her hands over 
the side of the boat she almost expected 
to see the red dye in the water crimson 
her fingers. The unhappy cause of all 
lay still on his mattress, never showing 
that he was conscious of what passed 
around him, though when he unclosed 
his eyes they were by no means those 
of a person whose mind was wandering, 
but looked clear and steady. His beard, 
of which he only wore the moustache 
usually, had been shaved off before his 
attempt at disguise, and now showed 
black and coarse all over his lower face ; 
while his hair, which was thick and 
rather longer than the English fashion, 
was dry and rough and hard with fever 
and had become very gray. His thin 
hands, pallid and emaciated, lay on the 
outside of the covering, and still pre- 
served their beautiful modelling. But 
Renée shuddered as she remembered 
that it was this right hand which had 
taken the life of a man, and which had 
clasped her mother’s as a bride, She 
had always loved her father, though 
she saw him seldom and they had little 
in common; for when they did meet 
he always exerciscd for her benefit the 
charming traits which had made him 
conspicuous in the gay world. But she 
was 4 high-minded girl, and, though 
young and inexperienced, not a super- 
ficial character in any way. She liked 
to think out clearly every position, and 
she had been trained by a woman of 
lofty soul and fine intellect, by whose 
standards she measured everything. But 
she was still too young to bear mental 
suffering with equanimity, and she felt 
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grateful when a voice she already loved 
said,— 

“ Now, fair and gentle lady, you must 
let me move you to the other end of the 
boat: while you have been dreaming I 
have been working for your benefit.” 

She turned and gave her father some 
of the brandy which she kept prepared, 
and then rose, glad to stretch her aching 
frame. Martinez helped her to move, 
and she found in the bow of the little 
vessel a clean white cloth spread on a 
piece of wood, and carefully set forth 
were all the materials for a good break- 
fast. She was hungry now, and ate her 
déjetner a la fresco with a good appe- 
tite and much enjoyment, while the two 
young men waited on her with eager 
delight and rejoiced heartily over her 
praises of their cooking. She insisted 
then on serving them, and after prepar- 
ing a place she made them both sit down 
and eat, while she heated and poured out 
for them some more coffee. As she 
went to the fire, which she begged them 
to let her do for this purpose, she ob- 
served that Macarthy, who had been 
kneeling to uncover some potatoes roast- 
ing in the ashes, had suddenly dropped 
his ear to the ground and was listening 
intently, while one of the men with him 
had laid his hand on a shot-gun close 
by and was gazing at something in the 
wood just in front of him. At the very 
same moment, and before she could turn 
or ask a question, she saw distinctly 
in the shadow of the tree the figure of 
a tall man, dark and strangely clothed, 
who was gazing with an intense stare at 
one member of the party; but whether 
this were Martinez, or his friend, or her 
father, or one of the boatmen, she could 
not on the instant distinguish. He had 
vanished before she could even call 
aloud or raise her hand. She sprang 
back to the boat and told the others in 
a low tone what she had seen. To her 
surprise, they were greatly disturbed, 
though they tried to conceal the fact 
from her, and did succeed in hiding any- 
thing which could have increased her 
fears. But to both the young men it 
was an ominous occurrence, for they 
instantly identified the man with “ In- 
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dian Joe,” and, knowing his savage and 
vindictive nature, felt certain that he 
was “on the trail” to do them the moat 
comprehensive mischief he could com- 
pass. If he should prove to have sense 
enough to discover that they were in 
hiding, and in the course of his wander- 
ings hear of anything which he could 
connect with them, or if he should go 
boldly out and proclaim to his dissolute 
companions that he was dogging the 
steps of a man he meant to kill as soon 
as he could, he would in all probability 
furnish to the parish police the only 
clue that could have availed them. 
They hurriedly put everything into the 
boat and pushed off. It was still, though 
not so damp as half an hour earlier, 
quite chilly for the season of the year; 
and, now that the sun was fairly up, a 
light breeze had also risen, which made 
the lake ripple and sparkle brightly, and 
gave the oarsmen more work than they 
expected. It was not difficult while 
they were in the open lake to keep out 
of gunshot of the shores, but after 
a while they must plunge again into 
those narrow winding bayous, all black 
and muddy alike, and all running through 
the dense oak and cypress forests whose 
interminable swamps they drain. 

They rowed through the whole after- 
noon between those awful banks, and it 
was nearly sunset when a fire, which 
Renée had been watching for some time, 
began to grow larger and brighter, the 
broad black band against the sky opened 
and melted into innumerable dark-green 
trees, the white foreground resolved it- 
self into a high shell bank: like drifted 
snow, and, though no living creature 
appeared, a small, roughly-built cabin 
was plainly visible, and the smoke from 
the clay chimney floated near them as 
they approached. No other sign of life 
was there on all the wide waters or dark 
shores, and the sun as it sank below the 
tree-tops seemed to leave an empty world. 
But the boat’s keel grated now on the 
shells, the shadows of thé trees fell over 
them softly, and the fire on that mys- 
terious hearth seemed to pour out vol- 
leys of greeting as it snapped and 
sparkled. There was evidently no one 
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at home; even Le Beau was absent for 


the moment; but the old man could not 
be far off, with such a fire blazing and 
the house entirely open. -The men 
jumped out, pulled up the boat,. and 
lifted out Renée, who stood leaning on 
a great cypress stump while she tried to 
regain ‘he use of her cramped limbs. 
The moving of her father was likely to 
prove longer and more difficult than 
when he was placed in the boat the day 
before, and she shrank for a moment 
from the sight. Then, rousing herself, 
she began to prepare a place for his bed 
under a tree. Her directions were soon 
carried out, and a sort of hut built, 
after which the sick man’s mattress was 
lifted out and laid in this sheltering 
nook. As Renée raised herself from 
arranging his cover, she felt a dog’s soft, 
moist nose thrust into her hand, looked 
down, and recognized Le Beau from 
description. He was enchanted ‘to see 
her, and wagged his tail and jumped on 
her as if she had always been his dear- 
est friend. 

All the men were now busy with the 
boat, which they had carried to some 
distance and were securing and hiding 
among the cypress roots. Renée walked 
into the cabin, her heart beating at, the 
thought that she was about to see both 
her mother’s portrait and the old man 
who had loved her so faithfully. The 
dog followed closely, and she was just 
stepping across the threshold, when her 
hand was suddenly seized by some one 
who cast himself, sobbing and crying, 
muttering and trembling, on the floor, 
and kissed the hem of her dress, her 
hand, tears streaming down the wrinkled 
black face, and overpowering emotion 
checking his utterance. The girl stood, 
touched and amazed, and as soon as she 
could make him hear her she tried to 
speak, but he could not yet listen: half 
crouching, half kneeling, while she 
leaned against the door-post with her 
hand on the dog’s head, the old negro 
talked and muttered more to himself 
than to her, with wild gesticulations and 
his eyes fixed on the past. She partly 
made out what he was saying : 

“My little mistis done tole me all 





about it, how she wuz comin’ back, an’ 
now she done come! Hit’s beena long, 
long sight o’ years since dat little gal 
been to see ole Stippus; she tuk an’ 
waited: an’ waited till de ole man -done 
gib’ out spectin’ her an’ de ole ’oman 
she clean lef’ an’ gone. But de chile 
done come now.” Here he shook his 
fist at some one in the distance, and 
tightened his hold of* her skirt, but 
still without looking at her. “ Dey 
tried to take her away; dat wuz de 
reason she stay away sich a long time; 
hit warn’t Miss Toinette’s fault, I tell 
you, you ole debbil; don’t you say 
nothin’ ag’in’ her ; hit’s dat rascal sinner 
she done git married on; he tuk my 
mistis way fum me: I ’members hit all ; 
he lie an’ lie about what he gwine do 
fur po’ ole Stippus, an’ den he steal her 
an’ her baby ’way fum me, an’ kill her.” 
His voice, which had been growing more 
and more excited until it almost reached 
a shriek, here sank to a deep whisper, 
and Renée, distressed and shocked at 
what she caught of his meaning, seized 
her chance. Disengaging her dress 
from his grasp, she placed her hand 
lightly on his shoulder, and spoke dis- 

tinctly and firmly : 

“ Uncle Stippus, look at me: I want 
you to see who I am.” 

He turned his head, and, while she 
stood perfectly still gazing at him, she 
saw gleam after gleam of memory and 
intelligence come into his eyes, and he 
seemed to struggle to break through a 
nightmare. She continued: 

“You remember your young mistus, 
Miss Toinette, how she always told you 
that you must take care of everything 
for her.” The fire leaped up in his 
eyes, and she went on: “ Well, she is 
dead, and has gone to heaven; but she 
has sent you her daughter to take care 
of in*her place,—her little child that you 
used to say you loved,—and if you ever 
loved her truly you will be quiet and 
let me tell you all about how you can 
help me.” As she spoke she saw him 
shake himself as though to throw off 
some spell, and rise from the floor. He 
drew himself up, took out a huge ban- 
danna handkerchief, and when she fin- 
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ished he wiped his streaming eyes 
quietly, went over and gave the fire a 
vigorous punch, and without another 
word lighted a lamp. He then drew 
forward the one chair of the establish- 
ment, dusted it, and begged her to sit 
down. She did so, and the old man, 
standing in front of her, looked at her 
for a minute. Then he said,— 

“You shan’t have no more trouble 
wid ole Stippus, my young mistis. I 
was moughty upset when I fust seed you 
a-standin’ on de sho’, an’ de mo’ I been 
watchin’ of you, de mo’ hit seemed like 
de ole times done come back an’ my 
young Miss Toinette a-standin’ dar. 
But yit I knows jes’ as well as you 
does dat she am dead an’ gone, an’ dat 
you mus’ be nothin’ else ’ceptin’ her 
baby. But I is gettin’ ole, my young 
mistis, an’ maybe hit’s jes’ as well.” As 
he said this he bent forward, and, taking 
her hand respectfully, kissed it gently, 
and said, “My young mistis, Stippus 
belongs to you; he jes’ yo’ slave like he 
allers wuz Miss Toinette’s slave; he 
done wait all dese years for some ob de 
fambly folks to come an’ git him.” 

As he spoke, the door-way was dark- 
ened, and the two young men entered. 
The old man turned to them with sim- 
ple dignity and welcomed them as if 
they had parted the day before. He 
told them that he had been on the oppo- 
site bank of the little bayou which here 
fell into the lake when they landed, and 
had watched them for some time to 
make out who they were, “until I seed 
my young mistus here, an’ den I come 
ober to what I ’bleeged to think mus’ be 
a sperrit or a ghose.” 

While Martinez stood with Renée be- 
fore her mother’s portrait, a minute later, 
Stippus drew Johnson aside, and said, 
“ Marster, what de name o’ dat genel- 
man you all done lif’ out an’ camp out so 
keerful under dat old huck’berry-tree ?”” 

“Oh, that is a sick man we have 
promised to help,” began the other, 
almost afraid to tell the old man that 
his hated enemy, the man who had, in 
his estimation, done him the irreparable 
injury of carrying Miss Toinette to 
where she met her death, was there. 
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But Renée had overheard the ques- 
tion and evasive reply, and turned im- 
mediately to answer: “That sick man, 
Stippus, is my poor wounded father, 
who has been shot and badly hurt. His 
enemies are after him to put him in 
prison, or perhaps even to hang him, 
and you must help me to save him from 
them.” 

The old negro looked hard at her, and 
then, taking the lamp from the table, 
held it so as to throw the light fully on 
the picture of the dead mother, while 
the living daughter was so brightly vis- 
ible in the firelight just opposite. ‘See 
dar, see dar,” Stippus said, turning from 
one to the other; “one dead an’ gone 
to de judgment, one a-standin’ on ole 
man Stippus's hyarth. I wants bofe on 
‘em to listen good to me.” He moved 
the larap over his head in his eagerness, 
and his ape-like gestures and strongly- 
marked African features, emphasized by 
his shock-head of grizzled wool, formed 
a wonderful contrast to the young girl 
and her painted image. Outside the 
door were the falling night, the stars, 
and the shadowy forest, pierced in one 
narrow line by the fiery glow of the 
camp-fire. The moving figures of the 
boatmen could be dimly seen on the 
beach. But no sound broke the stillness 
as the negro went on: “ Look dar! she 
was de onliest one lef’, de las’ one dat 
looked like my young marster; she 
lubbed me, an’ had me to foller an’ min’ 
her from de time she wuz a baby two 
years ole. I hed chillun born o’ my 
own flesh an’ blood, an’ I lubbed ’em, 
but dis one leetle bit o’ baby wuz de one 
ting in all dis yere wuld fur me, an’ I 
nebber ‘lowed to leave her. Wa’al, she 
growed up, an’ had trouble, an’ de wick- 
edness or de misfortun’s o’ de man she 
hed done sot her hyart on dey broke it ; 
an’ nobody knowed dat better’n ole 
Stippus. When I see her a-settin’ down 
in de gyardin whar he used to court her, 
or watch her a-waitin’ an’ a-waitin’ fur 
de letters dat nebber come, beggin’ an’ 
prayin’ de mail-boy to ‘ Look ag’in, look 
ag’in,’ it seemed like hit wuz my heart 
dat wuz bustin’. An’ I used to git up 
an’ ride to de pos’-offis long befo’ none 
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ob de odders could git dar, jes’ in hopes 
o’ fetchin’ her one. I ’members one 
day,” the old man looked around, as 


though to both hush and impress his- 


silent audience, “I rid in jes’ as hard as 
I could t’ar ‘long de road, an’ de ole 
pos’man ke fotch out a big passel o’ let- 
ters, an’ one on ’em wuz mighty hefty 
an’ queerious-lookin’, an’ I ax him wuz 
dat one fur Miss Toinette, an’ he ‘lowed 
dat hit wuz, an’ I wuz dat glad; an’ 
when [I jes’ race home an’ fotch it to 
her, hit wuz all her own pooty letters: 
dey had done sarnt ’em all back ag’in 
from de pos’-offis. An’ a’ter dat she 
ain’t nebber hole up her head no mo’. 
Den she—” 

A harsh, heavy sound of breathing 
was heard, a dark figure stood in the 
door-way, and, even while the negro 
struggled for words in which to tell his 
mistress’s wrongs, the man who had 
most injured her stood among them. 
De Valcouréme had dragged himself up 
and across the ten steps which separated 
his couch from the cabin,—whether at- 
tracted by the sound of the raised voice 
or catching any of the words in his semi- 
delirious state, who could tell ?—and now 
stood ghastly-looking among them, ‘his 
lips already stained with the blood which 
bubbled from his bullet-pierced lung. 

Renée, with a cry of horror, sprang 
to his side, Martinez caught and sup- 
ported him, and the negro stood motion- 
less, with the lighted lamp in his hand. 
Paying heed to no one, the dying man, 
leaning his weight on Martinez and sup- 
porting himself by clutching at the wall, 
against a projecting corner of which he 
leaned, motioned with his hand for the 
light to be so placed that he could see 
the picture himself. Overawed by his 
expression and manner, Renée silently 
obeyed him, without even turning to 
ask advice or assistance. Neither could 
then have availed her. The murderer, 
the refugee from righteous justice, the 
man whose only legacy to his child 
would be the name of an unconvicted 
felon, now stood and gazed at the happy 
young creature who had breathed her 
whole soul into the image intended for 
her first love. He had wooed her un- 








scrupulously, treated her with insult 
and neglect, finally causing her death 
and that of her child by his conduct; 
and still her young, smiling eyes looked 
gayly and fearlessly out of the canvas 
upon him. Suddenly, with a deep 
groan and a quick exertion of his ebb- 
ing strength, he caught the old negro 
by the arm and drew him toward the 
picture. ‘“QOld man,” he said, in a 
hoarse, gasping voice, “take that little 
fool's face off the wall, and put it out of 
sight. It makes me wild to see it there, 


looking out for that man.” He’ shook. 


his fist at the painting and gave a laugh 
which was so completely that of delirium 
that the men without drew nearer, and 
Johnson came close to his other side. 
“ You think I was going to let him have 
her when I had loved her so long? I 
sent to Mexico, I bribed and paid those 
devils, I had him arrested and put in 
prison. I would not have him killed ; 
oh, no!” He laughed again, and his 
voice, rising gradually to a shriek, be- 
came almost unintelligible. ‘I wanted 
him to pass his wedding-day in that dun- 
geon, I wanted him to feel her waiting 
for him,—ha, ha!—and I married the 


little fool, and made myself a villain for — 


her ; and she—she always hated the— 
the—very sight of me.” As the last 
words passed his lips a rush of life-blood 
followed them, his eyes closed, and, in 
spite of all the others could do, he fell 
helpless and scarcely breathing to the 
ground. As he sank down, the old 
negro, who had remained close to him, 
knelt and supported his head, muttering 
and whispering to himself, but support- 
ing him with wonderful skill. Renée 
knelt on the other side, bathing his brow 
and face; but it was plain that he could 
not live many minutes, and, in fact, not 
five had passed when he once more 
openéd his eyes, fixed them with a 
stare of terror on the wall, and with one 
long sigh was dead. 

Renée gently kissed the cold cheek 
and closed the half-open eyes, and was 
rising, leaning on Martinez’s arm, when 
the old man, who was kneeling on the 
other side, looked quickly up; there 
was a sudden noise, a confused, hasty 
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movement without, a desperate, strug- 
gling leap and savage sound within, and, 
before the girl could see clearly through 
the blinding smoke which filled the 
room, old Stippus had rolled over at her 
feet, shot though the heart, and “ In- 
dian Joe” was standing, bound and sul- 
len, in the hands of the other men, 
savagely cursing because he had killed 
the negro and not Martinez. 

It was not till the next day, when 
she had recovered partly from the shock 
and was lying under the trees, out of 
sight of that dreadful cabin, that Renée 
could clearly understand how it had all 
happened. The old negro, faithfully 
devoted to the last instant of his life, had 
caught sight of the half-breed, who had 
crept up in the darkness while all were 
absorbed by the scene within and taken 
deliberate aim at Martinez. It was too 
late to do anything except what he act- 
ually did, and that was to throw him- 
self before the gun and receive the charge 
intended for the white man. The half- 
breed had loaded his heavy shot-gun with 
the intention of killing Martinez at any 
possible distance, and Stippus never drew 
the beginning of another breath, but 
was dead instantly. There he lay, by 
the side of the man whose last words 
had been of hate and treachery to the old 
negro’s cherished young mistress. 

Death had smoothed the hard lines 
and ennobled the weak ones in De Val- 
couréme’s face, and the features, natu- 
rally fine, and now refined by sickness 
and suffering, wore a look of complete 
repose, in spite of his last bitter words. 
The negro, who lay just opposite in the 
little cabin, was also changed: his 
wrinkles and scars bad disappeared, 
his grotesque black face was like some 
mask of ancient tragedy, it was so ex- 
pressionless, yet so powerful -looking in 
the large, heavy moulding and untrans- 
latable lines—who knows from what 
far-off ancestry derived, by what ancient, 
inherited instincts and habits so firmly 
engraved ?—around the mouth and eyes. 

The two were laid to rest, one under 
the oak where they had made his bed, 
the other by the aide of his old woman, 
whose rude grave, marked with a wooden 
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cross, they found not many yards away, 
just within the shelter of the wood. The 
dearly-prized relics of Miss Toinette, her 
picture, and such small possessions of the 
old man himself as Renée cared to pre- 
serve, were packed and placed in the boat. 

Renée knelt by the two graves with 
tears of gratitude for the faithful friend 
who had saved a life dearer than her 
own, with deep sorrow for the father 
who had died without one sigh of re- 
pentance or one prayer for pardon. 

Then they led the weeping girl away, 
confident that she would be able before 
long to acknowledge the mercy which 
had saved her from infinite sorrow and 
trouble and released the poor fugitive 
from endless complication, deception, 
suffering, and pains. 


EPILOGUE. 
“No. 901 AVENUE Jos£PHINE, 
“Paris, August 20. 

“DeaR JOHNSON,—I have waited 
to write again until I could give you a 
complete account of the final unravelling 
of such a tangled skein as Renée’s family 
history and my problematical connection 
with it in the past, and you may prepare 
yourself for a story which, like myself, I 
think you have already partly suspected 
to concerti no less a person than my dear 
old father. You know, for he has often 
alluded to the subject in your presence, 
of his early visit to America, his journey 
to Mexico, and his imprisonment there, 
and, though the reluctance he has always 
shown to speak of the subject in detail, 
or indeed in any but the most casual 
way, has hitherto prevented me from 
asking him a question, as soon as I saw 
from your manner when you glanced at 
the papers which Stippus left that your 
suspicions coincided with my own, I de- 
cided that duty to him as well as to 
Renée compelled me to urge him to 
confide in me the whole history of that 
period. I carried out this intention as 
soon as I returned, and our suppositions 
were correct: the man who loved An- 
toinette Chillingham, who was loved by 
her, who left her for a short absence to 
set his affairs in order and complete 
business arrangements with which he 
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had been intrusted, was indeed my 
father. You know better than I can 
describe how lofty yet how gentle his 
nature is, and how single-minded. He 
was ignorant throughout of the treachery 
which had nearly ruined him. The 
facts are these: De Valcouréme was 
madly infatuated with Antoinette from 
the beginning, and would certainly have 
succeeded in winning her if my father 
had not just then appeared on the scene. 
When it was found necessary for him to 
go to Mexico, De Valcouréme seized the 
opportunity, made use of internal dis- 
sensions between political parties to cast 
suspicion on the young stranger, and be- 
fore long succeeded, by bribes and clever 
agents, in having him arrested as a spy 
of the United States, with which govern- 
ment the country was already embroiled. 
He had been only a short time impris- 
oned when the outbreak of the war be- 
tween the two powers enabled those in- 
terest 2d to transfer him from one prison 
to another till all trace of his identity 
was lost. Luckily for him, after a 
lengthened confinement, he was thrown 
into a cell with a young American, who, 
like himself, had been confined on some 
false charge and temporarily forgotten or 
neglected. Being, however, connected 
with men of position and influence at 
home, he was released before many 
months, when his first action was to 
hurry to Washington and lay his fellow- 
prisoner’s case, with all the eloquence 
and pathos inspired by a warm affection, 
before the Spanish and French legations. 
Even now, though both ministers ex- 
pressed sympathy and promised to use 
all their interest in his behalf, it was 
over a year before his long and shame- 
ful ill treatment came to its close. From 
its effects he did not recover for a long 
time, as you may suppose. The old 
story of nerves shattered by solitude 
and darkness, of muscles relaxed and 
unstrung, eyesight dim and uncertain, 
blood stagnant and feeble, was here in 
all its stern sadness, and it was many 
months before loving care and the heal- 
ing processes of time and nature could 
do their work. But memory had no 
sooner returned in all her freshness than 





he was unable to remain another mo- 
ment quietly in ignorance of Antoinette’s 
fate. As fast as steam could take him 
he flew to New Orleans, feeling abso- 
lutely sure that they were waiting with as 
much impatience to hear the long story 
of his sufferings as he felt to tell them 
all. Not to weary you with details, 
he landed, and, though his first impulse 
was to drive directly to the well-known 
house, he restrained himself with the 
thought of the five long intervening 
years, and went to a hotel, where he 
hastily dressed. Five minutes later he 
was in Common Street, where, turning 
into St. Charles, he was met face to 
face by Gabriel de Valcouréme, whom 
he had known quite well and whom he 
was entirely unconscious of having any 
reason to fear or to dislike. De Valcou- 
réme at first hesitated, then went boldly 
up, took him by the hand, congratulated 
him on his return, and inquired where 
he had been all those years. 

“¢ Ah,’ he said, ‘you will deny it, of 
course, but every one believes that. in 
order to escape your matrimonial destiny 
you enlisted in the army of Mexico. I 
fear you are credited with filling a hero’s 


tomb by most of your friends, and I can’ 


at least vouch for Miss Chillingham’s 
being at her ease on the subject, for I 
have only this week assisted at her wed- 
ding.’ 

‘“‘ My father was for a moment stunned 
and unable to speak, during which pause 
this smiling villain reiterated the state- 
ment that he had been universally 
credited with deserting Miss Chilling- 
ham, adding that it was reported he had 
been killed in a skirmish, after leading 
a wild, disorderly life for two or three 
campaigns in a regiment of ‘ Caballeros.’ 
He went on to say that his betrothed had 
soon recovered from his loss, and, after 
reigning as a belle for some years, had 
become engaged to a man of wealth and 
good family, and was just married. My 
father waited to hear no more: he so 
evidently shrank from hearing the name 
of the man who had supplanted him 
that De Valcouréme, who had probably 
determined to brazen the matter out, 
was convinced that he had gained his 
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object and that his rival would leave 
without stopping to unmask his lies. 
He was just saying something about the 
shock of astonishment it might occasion 
the young wife to see him in the flesh 
after so many years, when my father 
broke from him and returned to the 
hotel, where he poured out his whole 
soul in a letter to Antoinette, blessing 
her in her new life, and telling her that 
he would never believe that she had 
ever credited anything concerning him 
except what was generous and kind. It 
comforted him to write it; but she 
never got it,—for, though De Valcou- 
réme had lied in saying that she was 
already married, he watched her so 
closely that no letter could have reached 
her without the knowledge of his spies. 
He was on the lookout for this, and had 
ordered it to be brought to him. At 
the very moment when he had hoped to 
be once more united to the woman he 
loved so tenderly, my father left New 
Orleans forever. He is still entirely 
unaware of De Valcouréme’s treachery 
and of Antoinette’s loyalty to him, look- 
ing upon her silence in reply to his let- 
ter as a proof of her indignation against 
him. He knows nothing whatever of 
her subsequent history, and is still igno- 
rant of the name of the man whom she 
married, having always shrunk from 
hearing it. When I told him the story 
of Renée, which I did from beginning 
to end, the name of her father recalled 
to him only his old acquaintance in 
whom he felt an interest ; but he had 
no thought or suspicion of the truth, 
and was deeply touched and grieved by 
her troubles. I need not tell you, John- 
son, with what words and looks, with 
what overflowing hearts, both he and 
my mother gave their consent to my 
marriage. Both of them prepared, 
without one moment’s hesitation, to 
take the stranger into their hearts as 
their daughter and my wife. The only 
complaint they both made was that I 
had not brought her with me. Now, 
as you know, that was exactly what I 
had done, and she and Saloma are now 
in your rooms in the Pare Monceau ; 
and very pretty and homelike they have 
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made the great barracks of a place. Of 
course, for my father to see her is for 
him to be told at once the whole story. 
I have, therefore, gone to work in the 
shortest possible way, and in your salon, 
where I am now writing, I have placed 
an easel in front of the great bay- 
window, just where it gets the best 
light. Antoinette’s picture stands upon 
it, and near the picture I have placed 
Renée. I look from her to the picture, 
from the picture back again to her, and 
wonder for the hundredth time how a 
painting can be so divine, so full of the 
very soul of beauty, and yet fall so far 
short of human loveliness. The differ- 
ence between mother and daughter is 
less marked to-day than usual, for Renée 
is no longer pensive. We are waiting 
for my father, who comes to inspect a 
new picture at my invitation. My dear 
old father! I never deceived him be- 
fore ; but he will forgive this deception, 
I know. I hear a step; now a ring. 
Renée turns from the window, crushing 
in her hand a packet of letters. Itis he! 

“Ten minutes later.—It is over, dear 
old friend, and Renée is kneeling by 
him where he sits with the letters in his 
hands. He has rested the other hand 
on her head, and his eyes ‘are fastened 
on the picture. He knows all; and I 
will close this long letter. by repeating 
the only words he has yet spoken : 

““¢My children, you have made me 
happy, for you have reconciled me to 
the memory of all I suffered. If such 
love and faith were mine throughout, I 
was blessed, in spite of all; and this 
dear child is doubly my daughter, dearer 
than any other could have been, for she 
is my compensation.’ Then, after a 
pause, ‘I thank God for the wonderful 
self-sacrificing love of the faithful soul 
who saved your life, my son, and through 
whom these tokens from long ago have 
reached their destined end at last. God 
grant that he may rest in peace and that 
you may keep his memory green |’ 

“ Farewell for the present. 
“L. M.” 


ANNIE PoRTER. 
[THE END.] 
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faints G along the water-front at 
Savannah one afternoon, we catch 
the sound of a steamer’s whistle far up 
the river; then two large smoke-stacks, 
belching columns of black smoke, appear 
over the reedy marshes that belt the city, 
and presently around the bend, by the 
upper tier of shipping, comes the steamer 
herself,—a queer craft, with an open lower 
deck flush with the water, piled high with 
cotton, rosin, turpentine, and cord-wood, 
a huge paddle-wheel beating the water 
astern, and a long line of state-room 
windows along the weather-beaten upper 
deck. 

‘' Augusta steamer ?” we query of the 
colored roustabouts. 

“No, sah: Coh’n’s- Bluff steamer. 
’Gusta steamer down to-morrah, sah.” 

Next day at five the “ Gusta” steamer 
makes fast to her dock, and the captain, 
a brisk young native in a blue-flannel 
_ suit with many brass buttons, gives the 

tourist all needful data about the trip. 

The time, two days; the fare, four 
dollars, including meals and state-rooms. 

‘“‘Cheap travellin’, sir,” observes he, 
“if time’s no object.” 

Time was no object, and, being seized 
with a wild desire to penetrate the un- 
known country which the steamer trav- 
ersed, the tourist forthwith engaged 
passage for the return trip. At the tea- 
table that night, however, this resolu- 
tion was strenuously combated. Four 
hours by train would take him to 
Augusta, it was urged. The boat was 
a “cracker’s” conveyance; he would 
have “cracker’s fare”—hog and hominy 
—and a pallet of straw during the trip, 
and only “crackers” for companions ; 
and they protested against his seeing 
the South from any such conveyance. 
Nevertheless, a full hour before the 
time appointed for sailing, he is on the 
steamer’s deck, viewing with interest 
the novel scene presented. 

Savannah is at least characteristic in 
her water-front. A steep bluff forty 





feet high separates the river-front from 
the “bay,”—the wide, airy plateau on 
which the city’s offices and business 
houses are located,—communication be- 
tween the two being had by narrow 
walled roads like inclined planes cut in 
the face of the bluff, for the docks and 
sundry great rice- and cotton-warehouses. 
Craft of all nations are discharging or 
taking in cargo at the docks. 
Oyster-boats and fishing-craft with 
torn, discolored sails, truck-boats filled 
with all manner of green things, coasters 
from the sea-islands, dash past to land at 
the market-wharf,—the one dock where 
all supplies for the city market are re- 
ceived. Here on the Katie’s dock there 
is bustle and animation as the sailing- 
hour approaches. Drays rumble down 
with all sorts of supplies, and colored 
roustabouts trundle on board boxes and 
barrels, though the boat is already loaded 
to the gunwales with that miscellaneous 
mass of fertilizers, grain, provisions, 


dry-goods, groceries, hardware, and agri- — 


cultural implements included in the 
general Southern term “ truck.” 

The first blast of the steamer’s whis- 
tle is a signal for the intending passen- 
gers to hurry on board. A free-hand 
pencil would be required fitly to sketch 
the company. There is the country 
squire, tall, broad-chested, magisterial, 
the country merchant, in soft, wide- 
brimmed hat and store clothes, small 
planters and turpentine farmers in brown 
homespun, rosy plantation-maidens, sal- 
low-faced matrons attended by colored 
nurse-maids with babies, the cracker 
with his narrow forehead and sand-hued 
countenance, and a small army of freed- 
men of both sexes in plantation garb, 
bound “ up-river” for the season’s work, 
—the majority for the plantations, 
others to be distributed among the tur- 
pentine-farms and logging-camps. The 
passengers find and fill their respective 
niches without friction. The whites— 
except the crackers, who linger bashfully 
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below—ascend to the saloon on the 
upper deck; the colored persons find 
their way to a dingy little cabin abaft the 
main deck, for which they pay a lower 
fare. By and by the captain, satisfied 
that the last passenger is on board, waves 
his hand; the lines are cast off, the ne- 
groes on board break into a mournful yet 
melodious boat-song, which is answered 
by those on the dock ; and to this mourn- 
ful music we glide past the shipping, the 
railway-docks, the scattered negro-cabins 
of Yamacraw, up into the dense. jungle 
which approaches within a few miles of 
Savannah and covers the river’s banks, 
with scarcely a break, nearly to Augusta. 

A few miles out, the boat passed the 
plantation where the first trials of Whit- 
ney’s cotton-gin were made. Night fell 
soon after, and the tourist turned his 
attention to the domestic arrangements 
of the Katie, of which he had received 
such depressing accounts. They pos- 
sessed some peculiar features. The 
main saloon extended the whole length 
of the vessel, and was thrown into two 
compartments at will by heavy purple 
curtains dropped from an iron rod amid- 
ships. All abaft of this curtain was 
reserved for the gentler sex: the un- 
fortunate male might view but not ap- 
proach its genial coal-stove and com- 
fortable rocking-chairs and sofas. This 
disregard for male comfort, by the way, 
is a curious feature not only of South- 
ern but of Western travel. . How often 
does the traveller find the rear car of a 
train designated as the “ ladies’ car,” 
and is directed forward to one that is 
a pig-sty for nastiness! Refined and 
cultivated taste in a man is regarded as 
a weakness. Here on the Katie the 
men’s apartment was a dark little room 
forward, encircling the huge smoke- 
stack, with a stove standing in a large 
box of saw-dust, and furnished with 
sundry wood-bottomed chairs. Forward 
of the curtain were four tables, at which 
the company dined. The state-rooms 
were arranged on the usual plan, their 
doors opening on the saloon. 

Supper was announced at seven, and, 
as the tourist’s friends had cast a slur on 
the Katie’s bill of fare, it may be well 
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to publish it for a single day, with the 
latter’s comments thereon : 

“ Supper: Beefsteak fried (very 
tough), hot biscuit, cold ham, cold tongue, 
boiled hominy (served as a vegetable, 
with butter or gravy upon it), tea and 
coffee (both wretched). 

“ Breakfast: Fried steak in gravy, 

fried sausage, cold liver, hot biscuit, 
hominy, coffee. 
- “Dinner: Roast pork, roast beef (both 
very good), rice (served as a vegetable), 
potatoes, turnips, beets, cabbage, corn 
bread, hot biscuit, liver, cabinet pud- 
ding.” 

The strangeness of his surroundings 
disinclines the tourist for bed, and, in a 
fit of restlessness, he climbs the stcep 
ladder leading to the upper deck and 
enters the pilot-house. Jim, the black 
pilot, and an assistant, are at the wheel ; 
a lantern throws a dim light on the com- 
pass before him ; in the half-shadows he 
makes out a stove, a rough wooden 
bench, a stool for each pilot. Jim is too 
busy to notice visitors just now. The 
boat is approaching the drawbridge of 
the Charleston and Savannah Railroad, _ 
which here crosses the river. Out of © 
the blackness a red light gleams fitfully ; 
the creaking of the draw is heard as 
it turns; a train thunders out of the 
darkness on the right, rumbles over the 
trestle, and stops just as it seems about 
to plunge into the open draw. Then in 
the bow of the boat a great torch of 
fat-wood is lighted and held aloft by a 
deck-hand, its light revealing the piles 
of the bridge and a narrow opening 
through which it seems impossible for 
the steamer, which has two large wood- 
scows fastened to her side, to pass. Our 
bows, however, strike the chasm squarely, 
and, with slowed engines, the boat slides 
gently through, the sides of the scows 
so near the piles that we hold our breath 
in expectation of a crash. The very 
blackness of darkness lies on the river 
above: only a faint phosphorescent light 
defines its bed: peering into it, and 
thinking of the bends, bars, snags, 
rafts, and other obstructions ahead, the 
tourist shudders, while the pilot coolly 
grasps his wheel, and the boat dashes 
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at full speed into the darkness. By and 
by the whistle blows: then far up the 
river a bright glow appears among the 
trees, which, as the boat rounds the 
bend, becomes a huge bonfire blazing on 
the bank,—the first landing. Nearing 
it, shadowy forms of negroes appear 
surrounding it, and the silhouettes of 
two or three log cabins and a rude store- 
house are defined. Then the fat-wood 
torch again blazes out, the boat’s gun- 
_ wales crunch into the red earth of the 
bluff, the bow-lines are made fast toa 
tree, and the deck-hands plunge over- 
board to carry the gang-plank ashore: 
Many passengers leave the boat here, 
and tons of guano and merchandise are 
put off. As the boat swings out into 
the river again, a gleam of lightning 
shoots from a mass of clouds in the 
west, and a dull roll of thunder follows. 
The boat was in the centre of the cy- 
clone region, rapidly nearing the path 
of the fierce tornado which had proved 
so destructive a week before, and as the 
angry masses surged up the tourist began 
to speculate how long the fragile Katie 
would stand in the grasp of the “bull- 
necked cloud.” With a flash of light- 
ning the storm broke: rain and hail 
hissed through -the thickets; the wind 
shrieked in the timber, now and then 
hurling an ancient giant to the ground. 
It proved but a summer’s shower, how- 
ever: in a few moments it had passed. 
One hundred and twenty miles west, the 
same cloud destroyed everything that 
came within reach. Such was night on 
the Savannah. ' 

The same low shores continued during 
the first day’s voyage: in fact, there 
were no banks, for the lordly Savannah 
had overflowed the entire bottoms and 
swept a broad current from bluff to 
bluff, oniy the timber and an occasional 
islet defining the natural channel. The 
flood had driven the game to the bluffs 
and the numerous low islets of the bot- 
toms, where they could be easily taken. 
An occasional rifle-shot and bay of 
hounds proved that the hunters were 
abroad. Deer, turkey, sometimes a 
bear or catamount, are the trophies of 
the chase. A hog afloat on a log and 





squealing dolorously, a flock of buzzards 
in solemn convocation over the carcass 
of a cow, gave proof of the flood’s de- 
structiveness. If the voyage at any time 
was in danger of becoming monotonous, 
a raft was sure to heave in sight, break- 
ing its sameness. These rafts, composed 
chiefly of cypress and pine logs, were 
made up of several sections, lashed one 
behind the other and steered by a huge 
sweep fixed behind. A fire was usually 
burning on a bed of clay near the stern, 
but there was no shelter apparent, al- 
though the lumbering craft would be a 
week or more reaching its destination, — 
the mills about Savannah. 

The landings, too, afforded an infinite 
variety. Some were quite impromptu : 
when, for instance, a tall, lank native 
appeared on the bank, swinging his hat 
frantically and shouting lustily, the pilot 
understood that he wished to go to Au- 
gusta, and obligingly turned the boat in- 
shore for him. On another bluff a 
countryman had piled six bags of cot- 
ton-seed, which were also taken aboard. 
In general, however, the landings are 
dépéts for villages of some importance 
situated far back on the high lands 


beyond the bluffs. At these places a 


crowd is always awaiting the steamer. 
Top-buggies filled with young ladies in 
gay attire, with spurred, top-booted cava- 
liers in attendance, and a long line of 
saddled steeds tied in the outskirts of 
the clearing, form the background of the 
picture. In the foreground is a rude 
little storehouse, perhaps a country store, 
and a motley crowd,—negroes, crack- 
ers, planters,—in picturesqueness of at- 
tire and variety of characteristics not to 
be equalled in any country. A road 
leads out into the forest, but is hid- 
den at present under the two or three 
feet of turbid water which the Savannah 
is pouring through the valley ; follow it, 
and you come, in one, two, or three 
miles, to the bluffs, and to a sleepy old 
town, its streets shaded by live-oaks and 
magnolias, with fine old mansions, prodi- 
gal of lawns and gardens, on every cor- 
ner a weather-beaten tavern, with its 
swinging sign, a court-house with an- 
tique porch and cupola proclaiming it 
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the county town, and stretching away 
in all directions wide cotton- and corn- 
fields, with plantation-houses and gar- 
dens like oases in their midst. Only by 
remembering this cultivated country can 
one account for the huge piles of fer- 
tilizers and merchandise that are put off 
at some of: these landings. Languidly 
the tourist watched the deck-hands on 
these occasions. Verily the Southern 
steamboat-hand is the Issachar of his 
race. It is a light matter for him to 
run up the slippery gang-plank with a 
two-hundred-pound sack of guano or a 
barrel of flour on his back. Several 
hundred tons of merchandise he unloads 
in this way each trip, and he dances be- 
tween landings. Not unless there is a 
mule to go on board, however, does the 
deck-hand fully prove his mettle. Never 
is the true mulishness of that outraged 
beast so fully shown as when. invited to 
walk over a slender plank vibrating be- 
tween sea and sky into a crater belching 
fire and smoke. He gently declines by 
planting his fore-feet firmly and sitting 
down on his haunches. Blindfolded, he 
could be easily led on board ; but Cuffee 
never thinks of this. Three men seize 
his halter, six more place themselves 
in a position to assist behind. Mean- 
time, bets in favor of the mule are 
freely offered by the by-standers. The 
men pull and push, the beast re- 
sists ; thrice he pulls away from his tor- 
mentors, but at length, finding himself 
being dragged on board by sheer force 
of numbers, he gives a deep groan and 
rolls off the plank, under the guards, 
into the water,—a proceeding that eli- 
cits hearty cheers from the spectators. 
Dragged out dripping from his bath, 
a second attempt is made, with a like 
result ; and it is not until the third trial 
that the beast is hurried over the plank 
and led shivering and crestfallen to his 
quarters. 

During the voyage the passengers fell 
into little groups and coteries as their 
tastes or interests directed. The crack- 
er, seated on an odoriferous breastwork 
of guano, discussed the crops and home- 
topics with his neighbor. The squire— 
saluted by everybody as “ —- , 
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and the merchant gathered: a-body- of 
their dependants and held the stove in 
the little room forward against all comers. 
It was a merry party,—a huge black jug 
and sundry corn-cob pipes supplying the 
stimulus. The colonel was the oracle, 
though combated and nagged at every 
point by the merchant. By and by the 
latter, with a sidelong glance in the 
colonel’s direction, told a story. 

“You know old Tarbox,” he begaa, 
“that kept the ferry over the Savannah 
on the Charleston Road? Queer old 
chap: could stand anythin’ but a fel- 
ler’s puttin’ on airs. A little trial-jus- 
tice settin’ up for a judge, or a militia 
trooper callin’ hisself a kurnel, raised 
his bile. 

“One day a well-dressed stranger, on 


‘a fine hoss, comes up and wants to. be 


ferried over. 

“¢ All right, kurnel,’ says Hi. 

“<¢But [’m not a kurnel,’ says the 
stranger. 

“¢Oh! major, then,’ replies Hi. 

«No, nor major either.’ 

ey edge, then,’ says Hi confidently. 

“« Not a judge, sure,’ says the man. 

“*<« Wal, now, stranger, git aboard this 
boat; take my hat. if you kin live in 
Georgia an’ not, call yerself kurnel, ma- 
jor, nor jedge, you're welcome to all I’ve 
got, an’ it shan’t cost you a cent over, 
either.’ ”’ 

“They were a queer set, those Tar- 
boxes,” observes the squire. ‘ There 
were five brothers of ’em,—Hi, Mose, 
Tom, Jake, and: Lijah,—all livin’ with- 
in half a mile of the homestead; an’ 
they hung together like a flock of black- 
birds in a corn-field. They had a queer 
custom, whenever a child was. born in 
any of the families, of firin’ a gun, 
an’ thus summonin’ the clan to drink 
the child’s health. Whenever that gun 
was fired, which was pretty often, every 
Tarbox, no matter where he was, dropped 
everything an’ made a bee-line for the 
house. One evenin’, for instance, Lije 
was at a corn-shuckin’ with the young 
people down at the major’s father’s here, 
when the Tarbox gun was fired. ‘Good- 
by, boys,’ says he, makin’ a break for 
the door. ‘ -by. Nicodemus is 
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born.’ And off he went to drink the 
health of the new arrival.” 

After a while, the tourist passed down 
to the main deck, and overheard the 
conversation of two crackers, their low, 
drawling tones seeming to belong to an- 
other world than his. 

“ How’s the old folks ?”’ began one. 

“ Toler’ble,” was the reply. 

“ How’s Jim ?” 

“ Peart.” 

“ How’s Sal ?” 

“Same as ever.” 

And so on through a family of twelve, 
ending with the query, ‘“‘ How’s Sam ?” 

“ Wal, Sam he bought a new mewl 
Friday—” 

“ Ah!” 

“An Saturday he lost six teeth 
outen his jaw an’ went tew bed.” 

“ Kh-h-h-h !” 

The intonation indescribable. 

An interval of silence and smoke fol- 
lowed; then, “There’s truck enough 
aboard to make a right smart crap, Jim, 
—guanner, an’ grub, an’ feed fur the 
mewls.” 

“ Yas, Bill, I reckon there’s enough fur 
tew on us to make right smart craps.” . 
More silence and smoke; then,— 

“‘ Widder livin’ up by yer now, eh ?” 

“Yas; sold her place, though, an’ 
bought another ; right good place, tew.” 

“Sho! runnin’ it herself, eh ?” 

“Wal, Frank’s got it on sheers. Not 
much to work hisself, Frank ain’t, but 
he’ll make his boys an’ gals work.” 

“Yas, good family fur work.” 

It is an honor that the tourist appre- 
ciates when, after dinner, the captain 
invites him aloft to the pilot-house for a 
chat with Jim, for “no talking with the 
man at the wheel” is a rule of’ the boat. 
Jim is a coal-black African, and has the 
reputation of being the best pilot on 
the river. The last fifteen years of his 
life have been spent at the helm of a 
river-steamer. 

“ Folks think any deck-hand can steer 
a ribber-boat,” he observes, in answer to 
certain compliments, “but dey nebber 
handled de spokes.” 

The tourist watched him with interest 
as he threaded the intricacies of. the river 





A bend, a perfect elbow, was just before 
them,—one of three hundred and sixty- 
five, Jim estimated, between here and 
Augusta. On each a sand-bar or mud- 
flat had formed, extending in some cases 
half across the river. On the inner side 
of each point there was slack water, and 
often an eddy, the whole vast body of 
the river being deflected by the point 
against the outer shore. To keep his 
boat in this slack water under the points 
is the task set for the pilot. He does it 
by sheering the points so closely that 
the willow fringe of the bank brushes 
the steamer’s gunwales, then, with a 
swift whir of th: wheel, sending his 
craft across the stream under the lee of 
the opposite bend. little black speck, 
causing a ripple on the water, was point- 


‘| ed out as a snag,—the broken stem and 


limbs of a huge tree held fast by the 
roots, waiting to impale the first craft 
that should venture on it. Its fellow, 
the sawyer, points up stream, waiting 
the descending boat. Rafts and float- 
ing logs also dispute with the steamer 
the right of way. 

“Yes, sah,” observes Jim, after a 
more than ordinarily vigorous whirling 


of the wheel. “Night an’ day, high © 


water an’ low water, it’s no child’s-play 
steerin’ a river-boat. Jest now dar’s 
high water,—a twenty-feet flood; meb- 
be cum August a little ribbon curls 
along heah ‘tween de deep banks, an’ 
ebbery snag, san’-bar, an’ mud-flat has 
deir backs out o’ water.” 

“But how do you keep the channel 
at night, with no lights?” was asked. 

“Feels it out, sah. I can’t ’splain it 
any cl’arer. Heah, I say, is de deep 
water in Goodman’s Lebbel, dar Hegger 
Slegger P’int, dis Round Robin Island, 
dat Parchup Landin’, an’ so on. Den I 
can feel a san’-bar under me. Only a 
right smart fog bodder us: den we ties 
up.” 
On the morning of the second day 
the boat passed, on a high bluff, the 
dépét of a turpentine-farm,—an un- 
familiar object to Northern eyes, though 
common enough in these vast pine 
forests of Georgia. Two or three round 
turpentine-stills under rude sheds, bar- 
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rels of rosin and ‘casks of turpentine 
seattered around, log cabins for the 
“hands,” ranks on ranks of “scraped” 
trees, a cone-shaped tar-kiln belching 
black smoke, were its chief characteris- 
tics. 

The leading incident of the day, how- 
ever, was the crossing the path of the 
fierce cyclone which a week before had 
desolated portions of nearly every State 
in the South. This cyclone was pecu- 
liar in several of its conditions. The 
storm which gave it birth originated in 
the Gulf and swept over the entire South. 
In several localities, however, it gener- 
ated destructive whirlwinds, which tore 
through the country in compact masses 
averaging from one hundred to two hun- 
dred yards in width, now ricochetting 


into the air like round-shot, then de- |. 


scending to resume their work of de- 
‘struction with increased fury. 

* The cloud struck the Savannah at a 
clearing in the centre of which stood a 
large barn, with a small log cabin ele- 
vated on posts in its shadow: the barn 
was piled in a confused heap about the 
cabin, while the latter had remained 
untouched. Then, crossing the river, it 
rebounded, and shaved off the willows 
on the opposite bank some twenty feet 
from the ground, as evenly as though 
done by a knife. Its course afterward 
through the heavy timber was as straight 
and well defined as though marked out 
for it by the theodolite. The incident 
called forth many tales of the tornado’s 
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force and destructiveness from the circle 
about the stove. “Out there a few 
miles,” said the merchant, “it tore a 
house all to pieces, killin’ every person 
of the eight in it: a neighborin’ house 
it tore to pieces, but hurt nobody ‘cept 
the family dog, which it cut into mince- 
meat. Besides its old pranks of scoop- 
in’ water from the wells, it tore up cypress 
stumps by the roots and kicked them 
round like foot-balls.” 

“ An agent for a Western wagon com- 
pany struck our town just before the 
storm did,” said the colonel, “and 
spread a fine line of wagons and top- 
buggies around the market square, for 
sale. Wal, sir, the wind took up that 
gear and parcelled it out among the farm- 
ers of three counties.” 

But the most astonishing tale was 
told by a grizzled old farmer from his 
seat in a corner, who affirmed that he 
had seen his hay-stack caught up by the 
cloud, struck by lightning as it left the 
earth, and whisked off, a roaring mass of 
flame, into the empyrean. After that 
tale, gossip of the cyclone palled on the 
company. 

Late in the afternoon of the second 
day swamp and forest disappeared, and 
in their place came the well-tilled fields 
and smiling homes of a rich agricultural 
country. Three hours after passing 
through another drawbridge, we tied up 
at the busy wharves of Augusta, and 
our adventurous voyage was ended. 

CHARLES Burr Topp. 
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” OLLY !” 
“ Winifred, I am writing.” 

“So am I; and I want your advice.” 

The scene was in a modest salon very 
near the top of a house in one of the 
short streets leading from the Rue St. 
Honoré to the Rue Rivoli, Paris; and 
the speakers were two American sisters, 
one of them a brilliant girl of eighteen, 





the other a matronly spinster on the 
heavenward side of forty. The elder, 
with a courage which touched on the 
sublime, a Greek dictionary and gram- 
mar, and a recently-formed acquaintance 
with the Greek alphabet, was trying to 
make a translation from that language, 
and was just drawing her brows over a 
long word which her dictionary knew 
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not: “Glychnymalon. I will look at 
malon.”” 

It was scarcely the moment in which 
to be lightly addressed as “Molly.” But 
Winifred was the youngest of the family, 
and in the eyes of her sister still some- 
thing of a baby; therefore, “‘ What is 
it?” she asked abstractedly. 

Winifred crossed the room, twisting 
a long chestnut curl between her dim- 
pled fingers. She always took out her 
combs and let her rich hair rest on every 
convenient occasion. ‘I must write to 
Calista, you know,” she said; “and of 
course I shall have to write any number 
of lies. For I don’t want to go there, 
and am. simply dragged there by you. 
To be sure, poor Calis would be morti- 
fied if we shouldn’t go, after the deadly 


conflict she must have had with Scrim-: 


mige about inviting us. I shall write 
a nice letter and assume that the old 
woman is dying to have us eat a piece of 
their Christmas goose. The letter must 
be nice, for Ma’am Scrimmige may see 
it. She sees everything in that house. 
I’ve a great mind to study Greek, Moll. 
What is that comical letter that looks 
like a parasol turned wrong side out by 
the wind ?” 

“ Winifred,” said her sister, ‘‘ when 
you interrupted me you said that you 
wanted my advice. What was it about?” 

“Why, I’ve already told you.” 

“Then I advise you not to speak to 
me again till I speak to you.” 

“ Psi!” replied Winifred, killing sev- 
eral birds with one stone, and returning 
meekly to the window which she called 
her “own vine and fig-tree,” on the 
strength of a few inches of ivy in a pot 
and some spreading leaves on the cre- 
tonne curtain. 

“You may read me the letter when 
you have finished it, Winnie,” the elder 
sister said after a while. She had 
quickly repented the snubbing. 

Winnie was teasing sometimes, but 
she was good-natured, and never resented 
the many lectures she had had to listen 
to since her sixth year, when her sister 
became her sole protector,— 

Her mother, who was patient, being dead. 

This gracious address was so unex- 





pected that Winnie, who was just put- 
ting a flourish to her signature, started 


slightly, and let a drop of ink fall on. 


the sheet. ‘Never mind,” she said 
cheerfully ; “I was just thinking that 
my writing slants a little toward the 
southeast, and that’s a stormy quarter. 
I am glad of an excuse to copy.” She 
crossed the room again, and read the 
note aloud : 


“Dear Cousin CaLista, — Mary 
and I have the pleasure of accepting 
with many thanks your kind invitation 
to dine with you on Christmas-day. It 
will be quite delightful and home-like ; 
and it was very kind of you all to re- 
member us lonely damsels at such a 
time. We shall also be pleased to meet 
your guest, Mr. Grandison, whom Mary 
used to know, and of whom Mrs. Scrim- 
mige has told us so much. Please give 
our love to Mrs. Scrimmige and to 
Thomas, and believe us, ever, 

“ Your affectionate cousins, 
’ “ Mary AND WINIFRED.” 


“Tt will do very well,” Mary said. 


“‘ Now copy it, and we will send Lucie. 


round while we have lunch.” 

Half an hour of silence passed. 
Winifred copied her note, and sat ab- 
sently scribbling. Then their one ser- 
vant entered and gave Miss Summers a 
card. The gentleman was waiting in 
the vestibule, and would not come up 
till he knew that they would receive 
him. He could call later, if permitted. 

The young ladies did not usually re- 
ceive at high noon; but when they read 
the name James Grandison, Lucie re- 
ceived orders to show the gentleman up 
after precisely six minutes. 

“The idea of making a visit at 
noon !” cried the younger sister, putting 
her hair up with both arms full of the 
soft, heavy mass. “ This gentleman all 
out of the east gets up with the sun, 
evidently.” 

The other was remembering a hand- 
some youth of twenty-three who, twelve 
years before, had been wont to make her 
the confidante of his hopes and plans, 
had called her his dear sister, and had 
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declared that he meant to marry little 
Winnie when she should be grown up, 
so that Mary might be his sister indeed. 
He was then but twenty-three, and she 
was thirty and had doubtless seemed to 
him an elderly woman. She had pleas- 
ant memories of this boy, and was eager 
to see what changes twelve years had 
wrought in him. 

“Now, Winnie—” she began. 

“Hear! hear!” interrupted Winnie, 
pinning on her blue bows before the 
glass. [She adopted the English par- 
liamentary pronunciation, “ Yah ! yah !’’] 
She would talk so. It was, as her 
sister frequently assured her, “ perfectly 
dreadful.” She would do and say the 
most shockingly unconventional things. 
It was absolutely necessary to give her a 
lecture on propriety before going any- 
where or receiving any one. To be 
sure, the effect lasted only about fifteen 
minutes; but then it was always possible 
to renew it by a private pinch, a signifi- 
cant “Ahem!” or at least a deadly glance. 

It had to be admitted that she took 
these lectures very good-naturedly, never 
making any worse response than “ Yah ! 
yah !” at the more telling points. She 
would even, if the admonition were de- 
layed or omitted, sometimes offer some 
such reminder as this: 

“ Molly !” 

“Well?” 

“ Dingle-di-dong, dingle-di-dong, ding- 
dong, ding-dong, dong! opone!! 
DONG!!!” 

“‘ What do you mean ?” 

“Tsn’t it about time for divine ser- 
vice ?”” 

“What nonsense are you talking, 
Winnie ?” 

But Miss Summers was in earnest 
this time : 

‘‘Now, Winnie, do be careful! I 
recollect that Mr. Grandison used to 
be very fastidious about ladies, and I 
wouldn’t have you shock him for any- 
thing. His ideal was something quite 
superhumanly exquisite. Pray don’t 
make any reckless speeches. You had 
better seem a simpleton than not be 
proper. If you should think of any- 
thing ever so funny, don’t say it. Re- 





member, Mr. Grandison has been about 
the world a good deal, and the most 
brilliant speech that you could make 
might seem commonplace to him.” 

This was severe; but Winnie only 
said, “ Yah! yah!” as she stood touching 
off little curls about her forehead, though 
you might notice that she did not smile. 

Miss Summers sighed with a long- 
suffering expression, and rang the bell. 
She heard a whisper,—“ Prunes, papa, 
potatoes,”—and Mr. Grandison entered 
the room. 

The first flashing, searching glance 
of two persons who have been separated 
for many years passed between them, 
then they hastened to clasp hands, both 
blushing slightly at the remembrance of 
those half-sentimental passages of other 
days. The slender young woman of 
thirty was now developing a double 
chin, and the smooth-cheeked youth had 
become tall and bronzed and had an 
enormous moustache curling up toward 
his temples. Withal, Mr. James Gran- 
dison was a pleasant-looking gentleman, 
and, if somewhat more courtly in man- 
ner than the gentlemen our simple sis- 
ters were in the habit of seeing fre- 
quently, was still full of cordiality toward 
his old friend. 

For five minutes Winnie was ignored ; 
then her sister presented their visitor, 
saying,— 

“You will scarcely recognize more 
than the name.” 

“¢ And the eyes,” the gentleman added, 
with a look of undisguised admiration. 

Poor Winnie, mindful of the lecture 
still ringing in her ears, behaved with 
the most exaggerated propriety, her 
hands folded on her lap, her eyes cast 
down, and. answered with an absolute 
primness the efforts he made to draw her 
into the conversation. Now and then 
she shot him a glance out of her bril- 
liant hazel eyes; then the long lashes 
drooped again, and prunes and prism 
resumed their sway. 

“What a prig!” the visitor thought ; 
and he also thought, “ What a pity!” 
for that form and face, so full of life 
and health and seeming spirit, promised 
something better. He gave her up with 
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a feeling of annoyance, and devoted 
himself to her sister. They talked of 
old times, and of the East; and then 
they spoke of Calista’s family, skating 
lightly and warily about the subject, 
which was very thin ice. The family 
story was this: 

Mr. Thomas Worth, an agreeable and 
harmless young man, in excellent cir- 
cumstances, had time out of mind been 


enamoured of the Calista whom at length | 


he has won, as we see. They quarrelled, 
and parted Forever! with a capital F 
and any amount of mutual scorn and 
defiance, and went their different ways, 
each with a fixed intention of dying 
right away, so that the other should 
feel bad. But it happened that Mrs. 
Scrimmige, who had luxurious tastes, a 
small income, and a burdensome daugh- 
ter, got possession of Thomas during 
this desperate interregnum and made 
him her son-in-law. He never knew 
how it happened. It seemed something 
like this: The young woman listened 
to the recital of his sorrows with so 
much sympathy that she wept bitterly. 
He tried gratefully to comfort her, and 
she dropped her head on his shoulder. 
The mother sprung upon them like a 
steel mouse-trap, gave them her blessing, 
and withdrew as she came. Young 
woman begged young man to explain the 
mistake to mamma, whom she dared not 
face. Young man explained. Mamma 
crushed him with virtuous indignation : 
her daughter was forever compromised. 
Y. m. weakly suggested that mamma 
needn't tell anybody what she had seen, 
and promised that he wouldn’t tell any- 
body. More virtuous indignation. Con- 
fusion. Surrender. © 

Thomas lived with the Scrimmige 
ladies through one year of hectoring; 
then his wife died, leaving him an infant 
daughter. After another year Calista 
became Mrs. Worth,—the real Mrs. 
Worth,-her husband assured her,—but 
Mrs. Scrimmige considered it her duty 
to stay and bring up her grand-daugh- 
ter, sowing discord between her and her 
little half-sister presently, and making 
herself a thorn in the side of husband 
and wife. 





It will be seen that it was a subject to 
skate round warily. Its fragility, in fact, 
put an end to the conversation. Mr. 
Grandison rose to go, took a rather short 
and formal leave of Winnie, and was ac- 
companied tothe landing by his old friend. 

“Well,” said Mary, coming back, “it 
only needed that you should turn your 
toes in a little, and twirl your thumbs 
slowly one over the other.” 

Winnie, seated at her writing-table and 
turning her papers over, seemed not to 
have heard. ‘“ We must get this letter 
off to Calista before luncheon,” she said. 
‘Call Lucie while I am directing it.— 
And, Lucie,” giving the note to the girl 
backward over her own shoulder, “ don’t 
be two minutes. I am awfully hungry.” 

The reason why Winnie did not look 
up was because her eyes were full of 
tears. She had secretly looked forward 
to the coming of this gentleman with a 
good deal of interest, and was neither 
ignorant of nor indifferent to the fact 
that in going away he had placed a gold 
betrothal-ring on her plump forefinger. 
She had expected some allusion to the 
ring,—had almost owned to herself that 


the affair promised a delightful flirtation, _ 


—and he had not noticed her! Had he 
forgotten that on her fifth birthday she 
had solemnly promised to be his wife? 

She opened the smallest drawer in 
her eseritoire, a drawer kept always 
locked, took out of it a tiny box, and 
disclosed a plain gold ring a good deal 
used. This ring, with some squeezing, 
went on to her pretty fourth-finger, and 
her smile came back as she sat admiring 
her dimpled hand thus ornamented. 

The sisters breakfasted, went out to 
buy their Christmas-presents, and re- 
turned at dark, tired and contented, 
bringing their armfuls .of parcels up 
from the cab. 

A note had come from Calista Worth 
during their absence, and Mary sat down 
with her bonnet on to read it, Winnie 
looking over her shoulder. They read: 


“Qh, girls, such arow! Do think 
of some way to smooth the matter over. 
“ Yours hysterically, 
“ CALISTA.” 
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What could it mean? They won- 
dered and guessed in vain. She had 
seemed to assume that they would un- 
derstand. 


“ Well,” Mary concluded, “we must 


have our dinner now, and then Lucie 
can run round to Calis with a note. 
You write the note while I open the 
packages. What's the matter?” For 
Winnie, turning over her papers pre- 
paratory to writing the note, had ut- 
tered an exclamation. 

“Here is the note I meant to send 
Calista,” said Winnie breathlessly. “TI 
must have sent something else: perhaps 
the one with—with the blot on it. 
That’s what's the matter. Oh, dear! 
oh, gracious! What did I write ?” 

Miss Summers sank into a chair. 
“You read the note to me,” she said 
faintly, “and it was a very good one.” 

“But,” Winnie replied hesitatingly, 
her face very red, “I scribbled round it 
afterward, and I’m afraid—” 

Miss Summers’s arms dropped at her 
sides. She leaned back in her chair 
and seemed to be sinking away. 

Lucie came to tell them that dinner 
was ready and to present a very large 
letter with a very red seal. It looked 
awful and legal, and gave the impression 
that the first word of the contents would 
be “ whereas.” 

Miss Summers took the document 
with the calmness of despair, waved 
Lucie out of the room, and silently held 
out her hand for a penknife. 

Winnie brought it silently, her cheeks 
flaming red, and stooped to look over her 
sister's shoulder. They both recognized 
the sharply-cut S on that spot of wax. 

A large note-sheet of English paper, 
as stiff as pasteboard, bore the following 
words (Winnie's note, enclosed in it, 
dropped out unheeded for the minute) : 


“Youne Lapies,— Mrs. Calista 
Worth, having had her eye irritated 
by a cinder, requested me to read to her 
a note which was brought from you to- 
day. Understanding that this note was 
put into the envelope by mistake, I have 
the honor of returning it to you. Mr. 
James Grandison has perused it. 
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“Tts contents do not in the-least sur- 
prise me. I do not think that you need 
give yourselves the trouble to send the 
amended copy. 

“ Yours, etc., 
“ SaRAH SCRIMMIGE.” 


A dead silence followed the reading 
of this epistle, Winnie looking very 
frightened. Then she took the enclosed 
note, which had dropped into her sister’s 
lap, and turned away with it. 

Miss Summers sat as if turned to 
stone. 

Another five minutes of dead silence, 
then a sound of quickened breaths, and 
then a loud burst of laughter, peal on 

eal. 
se: I must laugh, if I am killed for it!” 
cried Winnie, wiping her eyes and walk- 
ing about the room in an ecstasy of — 
hysterical merriment. 

Miss Summers recovered her dignity. 
“ Winifred, give me that letter!” she 
commanded sternly. 

Laughing and weeping at once, Win- 
nie attached the sheet to the handle of 
her umbrella, and, keeping a table be- 
tween herself and her sister, handed it 
across to her. 

It was the same letter she had read to 
her sister, but while sitting there idle, 
after having copied it, she had made 
certain additions and erasures, so that it 
read thus : 


“Dear Cousin CaLista, — Mary 
and I have the pain of accepting with 
many groans your ill-judged invitation 
to dine with you on Christmas-day. It 
will be quite a penance and bore ; and it 
was very cruel of you all to remember 
us contented damsels at such a time. . 
We shall also be disgusted to meet your 
bilious guest Sir Charles Grandison, 
whom Mary used to know, and of whom 
that old cat with a wig, Mrs. Scrimmige, 
has boasted to usso ridiculously. Please 
give our love, over the left, to the afore- 
said old cat Mrs. Scrimmige and to 
Thomas, and believe us, ever, 

“ Your affectionate cousins, 
“ Mary AND WINIFRED. 
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“ P.S.—The scratched-out lies are 
Moll’s, the soaring verities Winifred’s. 


her 
“ Attest : Mo.X.y.” 


mark. 


And the tall, highly-polished, im- 
placable Mrs. Scrimmige had read this 
rigmarole from end to end through her 
brilliant glasses ! 

Calista had written that there was a 
row, but it must have been as when you 
say there is an electric storm, the com- 
motion being a silent one, or one which 
allows only a faint snapping to be heard. 
Both sisters could fancy they heard the 
crackling of Mrs. Scrimmige’s black false 
hair. 

Lucie came to remind Miss Summers 
that her dinner was spoiling, and the 
two went out and ate in silence. Win- 
nie’s face was astudy. Now she glanced 
at her sister appealingly, now defiantly, 

‘then for a minute she seemed crushed, 
then she burst into hysteric laughter ; 
to all which demonstrations the elder 
sister opposed an icy composure and 
even a seeming unconsciousness. 

When they rose from the table, she 
turned to their servant: ‘“ Lucie, I am 
going to the kitchen to show you just 
how to prepare those beans to bake.” 
And she sailed away, leaving Winnie to 
her own reflections. 

A sudden grief came over the girl as 
she went alone through the little passage 
leading from the dining-room to the 
salon. She had nobody but Mary. 
Of course it was an awful scrape to be 
in; but a mistake isn't a crime; and 
Mary ought to know that it was a worse 
punishment to be left alone than to be 
scolded. “I’m as mad with myself as 
Molly is with me when I do such 
things,” she said aloud, wiping her fast- 
flowing tears with one hand and shut- 
ting the door of the salon behind her 
with the other. “ But I can’t help it. 
I wish I had been made cool and calm 
like other people. There seems to be an 
engine inside of me, and when the steam 
is up I’ve got to go. I don’t wonder that 
Moll is out of patience with me. I am 
out of patience with myself. And now 
there’s that Sir Charles Grandison—” 





“T beg your pardon,” said a voice, 
and a gentleman whose face was much 
blurred by the tearful eyes which looked 
at him, but whose figure and moustache 
were unmistakable, came forth from the 
deep window whence he had been gazing 
at the stars. 

“How did you come here?” cried 
the young woman, with more frankness 
than hospitality, her face flushing to 
crimson, her eyes shining wide open 
through their tears. Then, quickly 
covering both tears and blushes with 
her hands, she turned her back upon 
him. “Go away! I don’t want to see 
you. I don’t care what you think of 
me!” the last words a sob. 

“ T told Lucie to say nothing, as I knew 
that you were at dinner,’ Mr. Grandi- 
son said in a very gentle, even caressing, 
voice. ‘I came on purpose to reassure 
you about that absurd mistake. Don’t 
mind it. It isn’t worth shedding a tear 
over, Winnie. Pardon me, I used to 
call you Winnie, you know.” 

“Tsn’t it a perfectly dreadful affair ?” 
exclaimed Winnie, turning upon the 
gentleman a face that was tearful in- 


deed, but trustful also, as to an old . 


friend, and utterly forgetting to apolo- 
gize for her rudeness of a moment be- 
fore. ‘“ How in the world am I ever to 
smooth it over?” 

“Tt is one of the things that cannot 
be smoothed over, Winnie,” Mr. Gran- 
dison replied, with a smile which be- 
trayed delight. “It must be laughed 
down.” 

“Laughed down!” she _ repeated, 
clasping her hands and lifting her eyes 
to the ceiling with an enchantingly 
tragical look. Then, with a sudden 
hysterical laugh, “ Will Mrs. Scrim- 
mige laugh ?” 

“T am afraid that we must not ex- 
pect so much of her,’ Mr. Grandison 
replied, with a pleasant smile. “ But 
the rest of us will all laugh at the proper 
moment, I assure you. You will behave 
very prettily to her, and say some con- 
ciliatory word if you have the opportu- 
nity. Do you not know how to make a 
ravishing little apology, hesitating, blush- 
ing, humble, as if you were about to sink 
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through the floor? I am sure that you 
do” 
Into one swift glance and one soft, 
hypocritical “ No!” Winnie condensed 
the essence of centuries of coquetry as 
refined and proved by the daughters of 
Eve. Then, with a sudden alarm, 
“ But you do not imagine that we still 
think of going there to dinner! You 
do not mean to say that I must face 
Mrs. Scrimmige in the flesh and eye- 
glasses !”” 

“ Certainly I mean it. 
face the music.” 

Winnie stood, gasping, a moment ; 
then, “Suppose we should sit down,” 
she said faintly. 

Meanwhile, the elder sister initiated 
her handmaiden into certain mysteries of 
the cuisine which that damsel mentally 
turned up her nose at. 

Baked beans are not usually consid- 
ered, even by their New-England devo- 
tees, to be particularly suggestive of 
sentiment or pathos; but as Miss Sum- 
mers overlooked and directed while they 
were being prepared for the oven in a 
perfectly orthodox brown stone pot, her 
stern expression softened little by little, 
and grew sad, and finally she was obliged 
to make an errand into the pantry to 
wipe her eyes unseen. A vision of the 
past had risen before them. There was 
a winter Sunday morning in a far land, 
and a family gathered about a breakfast- 
table, in a pleasant room, bright at one 
side with sunlight shining through the 
frosty panes, and at the other with a 
high-piled open fire. Mother, at one 
side of the table, poured the coffee into 
dark-blue cups; father, opposite, helped 
the baked beans to eight young people, 
from the dignified eldest to the spoilt 
pet, who sat at his elbow in her high 
chair and played a thousand pranks on 
him which the others would not have 
ventured on. Miss Summers seemed to 
hear her father’s voice saying, “If I 
should live till you grow up, Winnie, I 
hope that I shall see you cured of your 
impudence.” 

He had not lived till she grew up, 
and the salt sea rolled its waves between 
the youngest and the eldest of that circle 
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in their new home among strangers and 
all that was left of the scattered family. 

“Poor Winnie! I am too hard on 
her,” Miss Summers murmured self-re- 
proachfully, as she hurried to the salon, 
half expecting to find her sister in 
tears. 

But she was destined to a Mother- 
Hubbard surprise, for, instead of sobs, 
her ears were greeted by a sound of 
laughter as she approached the door. 
Hysterics ? She listened anxiously. 
No; it was a healthy laugh, without a 
tear in it. And there was a man’s voice, 
too, and a man’s laugh. And, in short, 
Miss Summers opened the door to find 
her sister and Mr. Grandison seated side 
by side, apparently on the very best of 
terms. 

After one’s fortieth year one is not so 
easily ‘surprised as before. Miss Sum- 
mers did not faint, nor did she stand 
petrified, though she did remain silent 
and motionless for one brief moment. 

“There she is!” cried Winnie, in 
great glee. “ Dingle-di-dong, ding- 
dong, DONG !” 

Miss Summers looked at her fastidious 
old friend with a frightened inquiry. 
“T never again will believe in a man,” 
she thought. “ He likes it.” And she 
said aloud, putting on a very elder-sis- 
terly look, “ Well, if you young people 
can laugh, I can’t.” 

The conference was a long one,—so 
long that sleepy Lucie, in the kitchen, 
began to be impatient before it ended ; 
and even then the visitor turned back 
for one word more. “I have forgot- 
ten half of my errand, Miss Winnie,” 
he said. “T wished to assure you that 
I am not in the least bilious. My 
trouble is all on the other side,” laying 
his hand on his heart. 

Winnie said nothing, but she looked 
down at a little plain ring on her finger 
and smiled as she turned it round. 
And she turned it and smiled a good 
many times within the next twenty-four 
hours. 

Meantime, there had been a second 
electric storm in the Worth family. 
Mrs. Scrimmige had taken for granted 
that the Summerses were hors de combat, 
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and the others, aware of her state of 
mind, took occasion to undeceive her. 
They were at the breakfast-table the 
morning before Christmas,—Mr. and Mrs. 
Worth, Mr. Grandison, and Mrs. Scrim- 
mnige ; little Calis beside her father, and 
- Tittle Sarah close to her grandmother’s 
elbow, as if for protection against pos- 
sible attack and abuse. 

‘* Am I to understand,” Mrs. Scrim- 
mige asked, with an icy smile, “ that 
Miss Mary Summers and her sister are 
to dine here on Christmas-day ?” 

‘“ My cousins?” said Calista, with 
rather ill-assumed carelessness. ‘“ Oh, 
yes! You forget that I told you so.” 

‘Am I to understand,” pursued the 
lady, still smiling, but with a narrow 
white line about her lips, “after the 
disgraceful letter which was sent here 
with their signature, that they are still 
invited to sit at the same table.-with 
me ?” . 

“Qh, that letter was mere nonsense, 
not worth thinking of, my dear Mrs. 
Scrimmige,” Mr. Grandison interposed 
good-naturedly, seeing Thomas darken 
at mention of the table. “ Nobody 
notices a thing of that sort. Besides, 
they feel badly about it. I found Win- 
nie crying and Mary as stern as a judge 
when I went to them that evening. I 
should have told you, but I thought that 
you had forgotten the subject.” 

The white line had widened and 
spread over the face. Mrs. Scrimmige 
perceived that the decisive battle was 
imminent which would either establish 
her more firmly in the hous and ex- 
clude the Summerses, or force her to 
leave in order to preserve her dignity. 

“ You think that a lady who respects 
herself is likely to forget immediately 
when she is called” —she choked slightly 
—“ called an ‘old cat’ by an impudent 
girl who has no respect for anybody ?” 

“ But it isn’t as if she called you so 
to your face,” Thomas said, rather 
weakly. Tom was weak, poor fellow! 
and Mrs. Scrimmige betrayed her sense 
of the fact by an audible sneer, which 
was the only reply she vouchsafed to his 
remark. 

“T shall not seat myself at table 





with Miss Winnie Summers,’’\she said, 
with calm decision. : 

“Qh, now, mother!” cried Tom, giv- 
ing her the title which he used only in 
desperate cases. 

T think it’s a pity if my own cousins, 
and all the cousins I’ve got on this side 
of the world, have got to be turned out 
of doors just because Winnie can’t help 
jesting,” exclaimed Calista, beginning to 
ery. 

Mrs. Scrimmige scented a near tri- 
umph. She leaned back in her chair 
and airily swung her glittering eye- 
glasses by the string. ‘I shall leave 
the house if Miss Winnie Summers is 
invited to come here on Christmas- 
day,” she said, with precision and sweet- 
ness. 

Thomas felt a foot come down rather 
hard on his under the table. He knew 
that he had got to stand his ground, and 
he did so with more address than one 
would have expected of him. “Do 
you mean to say that you will leave the 
house for good?” he exclaimed, with ap- 
parent incredulity. He seemed to be 
trembling. 


“T shall leave your house permanently . 


if Miss Winnie Summers comes here to 
dine on Christmas-day,” was the firm 
reply. 

Thomas sighed, looked mournful and 
resigned, and drooped his head like a 
man for whom circumstances are too 
strong,—a swept-away expression from 
which there was nothing to hope. 
“Well, I’m sorry that you will go on 
account of it; but I know that when 
you make up your mind to a thing you 
always do it. I’m not to blame in the 
business. I’m sure I do my best to live 
in peace. Of course, when Winnie ex- 
pects to come, and has been invited to 


come, and has promised to come, I can’t 


send and tell her that she shan’t come. 
They’re the only relations my wife has 
this side of the water.” 

“ Well done, Tom !” thought his wife, 
smiling behind the handkerchief that 
wiped her eyes. 

Mrs. Scrimmige sat silent, pale, and 
smiling. The hand that still swung the 
glasses shook a little. She looked after 
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Mr. Grandison, who, with a hasty ex- 
cuse, withdrew from the room. She 
was thinking that she had better have 
tried pathos than force. “I suppose 
you will allow poor little Sarah to go 
and dine with me at her aunt William’s,” 
she said, rising with mournful dignity. 
“T have never dined at Christmas since 
her birth without having her beside me.” 

“Oh, if you—” Tom was beginning, 
when his wife struck in with vivacity,— 

“Neither has her father; and it 
wouldn’t look well if she were away 
from home at such a time. She is his 
eldest daughter.” 

“She is my daughter’s only child 
exclaimed Mrs. Scrimmige, with asperity, 
losing her calmness. 

“She is my husband’s daughter!” 
cried Calista, whose terrified thought 
was, “If they go away together they 
will come back together, and the last 
state of the house will be worse than 
the first.” 

We draw the veil of silence over the 
remainder of the scene, which was a 
rapid crescendo ending in double hyster- 
ics. Calista always declared afterward 
that her hysterics were diplomatic ones, 
intended to balance those of Mrs. Scrim- 
mige, which Tom was on the point of 
succumbing to. The elder lady was 
taken to bed and sent for her doctor. 
The younger lady immediately retired 
and -sent for her own physician. Mrs. 
Scrimmige wished to see Thomas. Mrs. 
Worth could not spare her husband one 
moment from her side. Mrs. Scrim- 
mige sent her son-in-law a note. Mrs. 
Worth sent back word that an answer 
would be dispatched to her the very 
next day to any address she might des- 
ignate. Lastly, after a few hours of 
breathless suspense, a coach was ordered, 
and Mrs. Scrimmige, surrounded by 
boxes and bags, descended to it, and 
was driven away. 

I am ashamed to say that Tom, so 
far from being confined to the side of 
his sick wife, had fled from the house at 
a very early hour of the proceedings, 
and did not return till after dark, when 
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the housemaid saw him steal in so noise- 
lessly that she thought he was a burglar 
and ran screaming to her mistress. 

‘“‘ Has she come back ?” cried Calista, 
and sank back fainting on the sofa where 
she had been lying with a very genuine 
headache. ‘ 

“Has she gone?” came in a loud 
stage-whisper from the door, where Tom 
was discovered, peeping in with very 
round eyes. 

Mr. Thomas Worth had always been 
considered a rather quiet, self-contained 
young man, but his behavior that night 
and the next day at the disputed dinner 
was such as to excite the liveliest appre- 
hensions in the minds of those who 
witnessed it. He danced, he sang comic 
songs, he startled everybody with sudden 
bursts of laughter. He asked Winnie 
for the letter Mrs. Scrimmige had sent 
back to her, and declared that he meant 
to put it in a-rich gilt frame and hang 
it in his dressing-room. He drank too 
much wine at dinner, and just escaped 
being silly. 

“The fact is,” he explained, “I have 
been sat on so long that I fly right up 
when the pressure is removed.” 

Mrs. Calista nodded her head with a 
certain significant smile, and, looking at 
him through imaginary eye-glasses, said, 
in a very peculiar tone, “Do not be 
premature in your rejoicings, Thomas.” 

Her husband: became sober on the 
instant. ‘“ You did that just like her, 
Calis,” he said. ‘Now, you don’t mean 
that you're another!” 

A week later, on New-Year’s day, the 
same company. dined together at Miss 
Summers's apartment. And after din- 
ner, in a little moonlighted balcony, Mr. 
Grandison asked Winnie to be his wife. 

“T am already engaged,” said Winnie 
tremulously. 

There was a quick, sharp breath, and 
a word of bitter disappointment. 

“T have been engaged,” Winnie pur- 
sued still more tremulously, “ever since 
my fifth year.” 

“ Ah!” 

La ZINGARA. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S TRAGEDIES ON THE STAGE: 
REMARKS AND REMINISCENCES OF A SEXAGENARIAN. 
TWO PAPERS.—II. 


T was the well-known boast of the 

witty “ patriot,” John Wilkes, that, 
with his ignoble features and repulsive 
squint, he required only a quarter of an 
hour's start to outstrip the handsomest 
man in England in a contest for the favor 
of a company of strangers. An actor 
with physical disadvantages has a more 
arduous struggle to maintain. It is not 
by the ideas and sentiments of which 
he is the vehicle, but by his mode of 
expressing them, that he produces an 
agreeable impression or the reverse. 
His person and voice are not so much 
the instruments as the material with 
which he works, and if they are not 
amenable to his plastic intelligence he 
has no means of making us oblivious of 
the defect. ‘ There have, it is true, 
been actors who triumphed over obsta- 
cles of this nature. The tradition—if 
it be not a mere surmise—that the first 
performer of Hamlet was “fat and 
secant of breath” has been cited in ex- 
planation of this description, so ill ac- 
cordant with the princely figure of our 
imagination. A more authentic case 
is that of Lekain, whose whole aspect 
was strongly plebeian and whose voice 
was naturally husky and inflexible, but 
whose intcnsity of feeling, guided by 
a masterly intelligence, burst through 
these obstructions, or made them in a 
degree subservient to his purpose, and 
captured the sympathies of his audience. 
But such exceptions do not impair the 
rule that the effects of art are dimin- 
ished, not enhanced, by our perception 
of the difficulties that have been over- 
come. The admiration excited by the 
skill with which these have been sur- 
mounted is wholly different from the 
feeling which the artist has aimed to 
produce,—that which is the supreme 
effect of art,—namely, the sense of per- 
fection, from which all ideas of labor 








and struggle are absent, which is con- 
scious only of an absolute harmony, an 
inherent fitness of the means to the 
end. On the stage this result can be 
achieved only by an actor whose person 
and voice are facile ministers of his in- 
spiration. The unique fame of Mrs. 
Siddons is based on her reported pos- 
session of all the qualities, physical as 
well as mental, demanded for the im- 
personation of certain female characters, 
including two or three of Shakespeare’s 
grandest conceptions, though not the 
subtlest or the most difficult to represent. 
A still more illustrious instance is Talma, 
whom Nature had endowed with her 
choicest and most varied gifts, and who 
used them with a consummate appreci- 
ation of their value and relations,—the 
one actor whom it is impossible not 
to begrudge to a stage that knew not 
Shakespeare. 

Of the actors whom I have seen, 
Salvini not excepted, Forrest alone pos- 
sessed a physique such as one conceives 
to have been moulded expressly for the 
assumption of heroic réles. His figure, 
though its bulk would certainly have 
seemed excessive in ‘these days, when 
even the athlete is fain to submit him- 
self to the restrictive code of zestheti- 
cism, was symmetrically proportioned, 
and suggestive not only of perfect health 
and herculean strength, but of a cer- 
tain kind of grandeur. His counte- 


ance was very handsome, and capable 


of taking on a rich glow. His voice 
was so powerful and clear that its light- 
est tones fell upon the distant ear as if 
there were no intervening space, and, 
when unstrained, it had the fulness and 
mellowness that belong only to the finest 
organs. It would have seemed ridicu- 
lous that he should be cast for any parts 
except the greatest: the other actors, 
even those who were taller, looked in- 
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significant beside him, and their voices, 
when strongest, seemed thin, and, if I 
may so apply the word, juiceless, in - the 
comparison. . 

I should like to stop here, and leave 
the reader who has himself no knowl- 
edge of the subject to gather some idea 
-of Forrest’s acting from contemporary 
criticisms, of which there was no lack. 
Unfortunately, the testimony of this 
kind is not only abundant but conflict- 
" ing,—more conflicting than in any simi- 
lar case of which I have a remembrance. 
Still more unfortunately, it has the 
vagueness of testimony delivered simply 
with the view of giving emphatic ex- 
pression to the witnesses’ own feelings 
and convictions. If it could be divided 
by a line showing that all persons of the 
same class in regard to general qualifica- 
tions for judging in questions of taste 
were ranged on one side, while the ma- 
jority or minority, as the case might be, 
stood massed on the other, there would 
at least be no difficulty in deciding the 
main point according to one’s own pred- 
ilections. But, though it is true that 
most people with admitted claims to su- 
perior discernment were repelled by a 
style of acting which they regarded as 
a mere ill-regulated display of physical 
prowess, there were notable exceptions 
on both sides of the Atlantic; and this 
is one of the cases in which the declara- 
tions of a single witness have the ad- 
vantage over those of a larger number 
of being positive, instead of merely 
negative. How can we deny the exist- 
ence of a thing which people whose 
eyes we admit to be as good as our own 
affirm that they can clearly see? I am 
the more bound to remind the reader of 
the propriety of this reflection, since, as 
I have before stated, my own knowledge 
of the subject belongs to a distant 
period and was confined to narrow limits. 
My recollections are not, however, in- 
distinct, as regards. either the chief 
points and general character of the per- 
formances which I saw or the impres- 
sion they made upon me at the time. 
That they should have remained so clear 
is itself perhaps a proof of the force 
with which the impression was made. 
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I am obliged, however, to add that they 
do not include a single instance of my 
feelings having been moved or my ad- 
miration strongly excited. 
The special claim made on behalf of 
Forrest was that his acting was “ natu- 
ral.” The only sense in which I can 
admit this to be true is that it showed 
no sufficient conception of acting as an 
art. Forrest did not lack intelligence : 
he placed the emphasis properly; he 
understood what kind of sentiment he 
was called upon to express; he was 
free from affectation and mannerisms, in 
the sense that he did not employ ges- 
tures or intonations with an apparent 
design of indicating his own idiosyn- 
crasies rather than those of the char- 
acter he was representing. He never 
sought to put strong emotion into his 
delivery of words to which it did not 
belong, and he always essayed to put 
it into his delivery of words to which it 
did belong. On the stage, as off it, he 
could be quiet at times, and at times 
rudely energetic. One could not have 
imagined him playing what is called an 
“eccentric” part, or skilfully imitating 
another person’s gait or speech. In this 
sense his acting might be called “ natu- 
ral.” But in the degree in which it 
was natural it was not, according to my 
apprehensions, acting. Of nature as 
embodied in art and revealed through 
its processes I saw no trace. It was 
not natural in the sense of being uncon- 
ventional, inspired, expressive of close 
and delicate observation or of imagina- 
tive insight. One might have said that 
Forrest was untrained, but for certain 
evidences of very bad training. His 
poses, when intended to be especially 
striking, were those of melodrama in its 
coarsest forms. When, as Spartacus, he 
threw himself into a posture of defence 
before the proud patrician threatening 
to.cut him down, his attitude—the legs 
curved bandywise, with the bent knees 
wide apart, the left arm akimbo and the 
head leaning to that side, the sword in 
the right hand held horizontally, with 
upturned edge, above the head—may, 
for anything I know, have been the cor- 
rect thing according to the manual of 
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exercises ; but what it could not fail to 
recall to the mind of any reader of 
“Nicholas Nickleby” was the scene of 
the two Masters Crummles rehearsing 
the broadsword combat in the inn. 

In “ Othello,” contrary to the usual 
practice, he retained the scene in the 
fourth act in which the racked mind 
gives way and epilepsy supervenes, and 
the spectacle thus presented of a brawny 
form, clad in a white tunic, lying flat on 
a couch, with wide-stretched limbs, was, 
to use the mildest possible term, revolt- 
' ing. In the final agony following the 
revelation of Iago’s treachery, Kean, as 
we are told, produced a strong effect by 
retiring up the stage, and, with his back 
to the audience, clasping his upturned 
palms above his head. Forrest copied 
this attitude, but without, it is to be 
presumed, catching the instinct that had 
suggested it, since as a display of emo- 
tion it was tame and almost meaningless 
in his mode of presenting it. It may 
seem a curious criticism to make on an 
actor who was a favorite with the masses 
that he lacked fire: nevertheless, this 
was in truth Forrest's most obvious de- 
fect. He moved at times with a certain 
rush, as of a boulder that has been set 
rolling ; he beat his breast and ranted in 
overpowering tones—or, as an old actor 
expressed it to me, “thrust his fist into 
the face of his audience’—by way of 
showing animation or passion ; but there 
was no quiver in the frame, no real flash 
from the eyes, no thrill in the accents, 
—in short, no electric current passing 
along the nerves. The “ Howl, howl, 
howl, howl!” of Lear left us all, so far 
as I could observe, “men of stone.” 
Certain guttural sounds which he af- 
fected, instead of indicating any mastery 
over his magnificent voice, suggested an 
incapacity for bringing it into play. He 
did not strut or fume, but he was de- 
liberative and ponderous. The critic 
who condemned Kean’s Othello on the 
ground that the Moor was “a slow man” 
should have been satisfied with Forrest's 
performance of the part. The pauses 
were frequent and prolonged ; they were 
not “eloquent,” like Lekain’s, but va- 
cant ; nor were they, like those of Kean, 








from which they were probably bor- 
rowed, dark spots intended to make the 
flashes that followed more startling; at 
least they did not have that effect. 
Above all, nothing that Forrest did gave 
the impression of a remarkable histrionic 
talent. Not only did he not seem to 
lose his own individuality, but he did not 
seem to find it in that of any personage 
that he represented. One could not 
perceive that he had more affinity with 
one character than another: to his ad- 
mirers he seemed equally great in each, 
though the heartiest applause was given 
to his Metamora, which appealed to the 
sympathies of “the Bowery boys.” If 
it be objected that his long and success- 
ful career is a sufficient proof that he 
possessed in a high degree the essential 
qualifications of a great actor, I would 
ask the reader to consider whether he 
knows of no instance in which, accord- 
ing to his own view, qualities dissimilar 
perhaps from those which I have at- 
tributed to Forrest, but not more sug- 
gestive of a natural genius for acting, 
have achieved a like distinction. Forrest 
had extraordinary physical advantages, 
and, though he failed to make them prop- 


erly responsive to the calls of deep or: 


wild emotion (had he succeeded in this, 
his rightful eminence would have been 
as little disputed as was that of Talma 
or Mrs. Siddons), he displayed them in- 
telligently and with a very pleasing effect 
in many scenes and passages of a less ex- 
acting nature. He acted best when he 
acted least,—when he was content to let 
his fine face, his imposing figure, and the 
full, pure tones of his unforced voice ex- 
ert their natural charm. There were 
speeches with a tincture of poetry or 
sentiment—in “The Lady of Lyons,” 
for example—which flowed from his 
lips like a strain of simple melody. 
There are lines in “ Othello” which 
seem to demand such a voice as his more 
than any other gift. One of them is— 


Keep up your bright swords, for the dew will 
rust them, 

in which, though he left the delicate 

irony unexpressed, the calm, deep 

sound seemed to suspend the clashing 
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weapons by some inherent irresistible 
sway. Another is— 


Silence that dreadful bell, it frights the isle 
From her propriety ! 
of which the utterance was itself’ bell- 
like, but without harshness or clangor. 
In the last. act; 


It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul ! 


if not equally impressive, is recalled to 
my memory in strong contrast with the 
delivery of “’T'was I that did it!” with 
the exaggerated emphasis on the first 
word and the exaggerated prolongation 
of the second, accompanied by a vigor- 
ous thumping on the breast, like some 
barbarian chief boasting of his warlike 
exploits. 

It may be questioned whether height 
is as much of an advantage to an actor 
as is generally supposed. Mrs. Siddons 
told Kean that it was a pity there was 
so little of him, and Quin, when he saw 
Garrick in “ Othello,” exclaimed, “ By 
—! Pompey with the tea-kettle.” 
But it seems to me a not insignificant 
fact that the two greatest English tra- 
gedians should have been men below the 
common stature, and should nevertheless 
have so borne themselves in grand and 
terrible scenes as to leave no sense of in- 
congruity. There are plays, like “ Corio- 
lanus,” in which it seems necessary that 
the hero should tower above the crowd 
which he disdains and abashes; but the 
perspective of the stage is not in itself 
favorable to the exhibition of colossal 
figures. The tall tragedian dwarfs the 
painted trees and turrets; his majestic 
strut is checked by the limited area in 
which it is displayed ; he cannot easily 
conceal the artifices by which the move- 
ments and gestures of an actor are made 
impressive while suggestive of nature 
and reality. If he rushes toward the 
footlights the spectators in the front row 
undergo a momentary alarm. 

Booth was of just the same height as 
Kean, and when he first appeared was 
reported to resemble him so closely that 
he might have been taken for his twin- 
- brother.* He was generally spoken of, 


* Macready’s “ Reminiscences.” 
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especially by old actors, as an imitator 
of Kean. Mr. Murdoch prefers to say 
that he had taken Kean as his model.} 
Admitting the distinction, one cannot 
allow that it is compatible with the no- 
tion of an equality of talent. Kean’s 
originality was the strongest evidence of 
his genius. An actor who borrowed 
Kean’s conceptions, however fitted by 
nature to excel in the same style, cannot 
be thought of as standing on the same 
level. Kean’s range of successful im- 
personations was a narrow one, but 
Booth’s, while comprising none that 
were outside of it, did not include the 
character in which Kean’s power of 
moving the hearts and swaying the 
feelings of his audience rose to the 
highest pitch. Moreover, though I am 
inclined to believe that Mr. Murdoch is 
correct in asserting that in some par- 
ticulars Booth was the superior, and 
though it is certain that he avoided the 
faults which marred the general beauty 
of Kean’s delivery, it can hardly be de- 
nied that his chief “ effects” were those 
which the latter had introduced. It 
should not, however, be inferred that he 
imitated Kean’s tones, or walk, or ges- 
tures. I do not find that he was accused 
of doing this when, as a mere youth, he 
was brought forward as a rival of the 
elder actor. That rivalry soon ended, 
and during his long career in America 
Booth had no opportunity of studying 
his “model.” Above all, there was 
nothing in his manner of acting that 
suggested the absence of original inspi- 
ration. A copyist can hardly fail to 
show a deficiency of ease, energy, free- 
dom, abandon ; and in Booth’s acting 
these qualities were conspicuous. 

If his face resembled Kean’s it must 
once have been remarkably handsome. 
I should not have described it by this 
epithet when he was verging toward 
fifty ; but neither should I have objected 
to the term, except as inadequate. His 
features were wonderfully mobile and 
expressive. The eyes were the most 
brilliant I have ever seen. The feeling. 
that was about to express itself in words 


+ “The Stage; or, Recollections of Actore 
and Acting,” page 176. 
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Jeaped forth and announced itself in 
their piercing gaze, their fiery gleams, 
or their concentrated glow. In moments 
of exultation the sudden lighting up of 
the countenance could not but suggest 
the trite comparison of the sun bursting 
through the clouds and chasing away 
the shadows. What his voice had origi- 
nally been was, to a slight degree at 
least, matter for conjecture. An injury 
to his nose, besides somewhat disfig- 
uring that organ, had, in Mr. Murdoch's 
phrase, given to his “vocality a more 
than usual nasal quality.” But, though 
this peculiarity was very noticeable, it 
was singular how little it detracted from 
the music of the voice, which was its 
special excellence. Without the power 
and sonorous breadth of Forrest’s, or 
the compass and the capacity for certain 
tours de force of Macready’s, it was 
more flexible and more sympathetic than 
either, better suited to the rhythmical 
expression of emotion, more capable of 
a sustained sweetness and an airy bril- 
liancy. Its subdued tones were not al- 
ways audible without an effort; but as 
it rose in a gradual swell its volume 
filled the house without becoming dis- 
sonant. The beauty of the. elocution 
was enhanced by an effect borrowed, 
doubtless, from Kean, of whom Keats 
tells us that he pronounced particular 
words “with a gusto.” It was not a 
mere emphasis, but a melodious and 
prolonged intonation, used especially 
when the language was highly figurative, 
and “ creating,” as Doran says, “a scene 
with the sound.” A liberal and appro- 
priate use of gesture contributed to this 
effect. 

In his best impersonations, Booth gave 
that impression of a complete harmony 
of physical and mental attributes which 
spares the spectator the necessity of scru- 
tinizing his own conceptions and en- 
deavoring to readjust them or to find a 
means of reconciling inconsistent sensa- 
tions. His vivacity in animated dia- 
logue; his intensity, whether in the 
vehement outbursts of passion or in its 
repressed and concentrated utterances ; 
his absorption in moments of deliberate 
thought or reflection; the picturesque- 





ness, not of his make-up or costume, but 
simply of his face and form, especially 
when rendered vivid by the chiaroscuro 
of the stage or the arrangement of the 
tableau; the underlying suggestions of 
reality in his general manner of moving 
and speaking,—these were qualities that 
gave the effect of constant variety and 
contrast, without infringing on the unity 
of the conception or breaking the con- 
tinuity of the performance. The per- 
sonality of the actor was forgotten, and 
all the details seemed the spontaneous 
workings and unconscious illustrations of 
the character he represented. 

When, on the rise of the curtain, he 
stepped on the stage as Gloster and be- 
gan ‘the speech, 


Now is the winter of our discontent, 


the critical scrutiny which one naturally 
turns upon an actor at his first entrance 
was instantly checked. The stately but 
elastic tread ; the defiant port and sweep- 
ing gesture; the kindled eye, with its 
changeful gleams of mockery and ma- 
lignity ; the smooth yet impassioned flow 
of the delivery, with its expressive 
variety of tones and inflections, — 4ll 
conspired to fix the attention on the 
scene itself and make the spirit and 
meaning of it engross and fill the mind. 
It was the same throughout the perform- 
ance: if at any point a doubt obtruded 
itself, it was swept away by the strong 
current of interest and expectation. In 
the scene transferred by Cibber from the 
Third Part of Henry V., Booth’s atti- 
tude, look, and tones after he had 
stabbed the gray-haired king are far 
more distinct and vivid in my remem- 
brance than anything I have witnessed 
at the theatre in recent years. The 
affected amazement with which he 


‘stooped over the prostrate body as he 


uttered the words 


What, will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sink in the ground ? 


changed to the cruelest aspect of tri- 
umphant irony in the succeeding 
phrase,— 

I thoight it would have mount-ed,— 
when the hunchbacked form towering 
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erect, the head with the plumed hat 
thrown back, the eyes following the 
upturned point of the raised and out- 
stretched sword, the syllable I - have 
marked as emphatic uttered not only 
at the height of the voice, but with a 
swelling volume of sound, produced a 
feeling as’ of some general ascent in 
which one was taking an involuntary 
part. The other striking features of the 
performance—the rapid alternations of 
pretended humility and devotion and of 
sarcastic amusement in the scene with 
Lady Anne; the tent-scene, with its 
agony of fright, the dripping brow and 
shaking limbs, and the hoarse cry for 
succor ; above: all, the fiery death-strug- 
gle, in which Kean’s rapid thrust with 
the disarmed hand—borrowed from the 
description of a combat in the Penin- 
sular war—was reproduced with what 
I can hardly believe to have been any 
diminution of the original effect—are 
equally strong in my recollection. 

The high-water mark of Booth’s 
acting was reached in Iago, a part that 
neither taxes the physical energies nor 
calls for the highest mental qualities to 
represent it properly, but which has per- 
haps been more grossly misrepresented 
than any other. It is often, indeed, 
assigned to actors who are in evident 
ignorance of the meaning of many of 
the words. But even performers of a 
different stamp are apt either to make 
the character merely repulsive, or else, 
by depriving it of intensity, to present 
but a pale reflection of its diabolical 
craft and malignity. The double mask 
under which Iago hides the fiendish 
depravity of his deeply-brooding nature, 
—that of the blunt, gay, outspoken 
cynic, and that of the trusty, zealous, 
and attached friend,—with the fitful 
revelations of what is beneath, makes it 
a matter of the subtlest skill to assimi- 
late the conception and produce a single 
blended effect. The feelings excited by 
Booth’s performance were such as one 
might experience in watching a consum- 
mate swordsman wielding his weapon 
with a devilish ferocity of intent that 
rouses the desire to baffle it, but with a 
lightness of wrist, a swiftness of parry 

Von, VII. N.8.—41 
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and lunge, that compel admiration. It 
was the refinement, not the coarseness, 
of the hypocrisy that made it apparent 
to the spectators, as well as successful in 
the attainment of its aim. The changes 
of demeanor were rapid and complete, 
but there was nothing violent or gro- 
tesque in the transition. It was the 
supple Italian nature passing from one 
guise to another with a Protean ease and 
grace. In the night scene where he 
stabs Rodrigo, the play of his features 
under the glare of the lantern swung 
with uplifted hand had a vividness and 
picturesqueness which no painting could 
reproduce. But it is not alone the 
salient points of a performance which 
throughout was full of’ spirit, rich in 
color, and finished in all the details, that 
rise before me as I turn the leaves of 
the play. The tone, the look, the ges- 
ture, come back in every passage. I 
had seen other actors in the part before; 
I have seen many actors in it since; but 
one impression alone has neither been 
effaced nor blurred. Iago is for me iden- 
tified with Booth. 

The histrionic faculty is shown in its 
full force only when the character as- 
sumed has in the representation a dis- 
tinct and complete individuality, and 
no suggestions of the actor’s other im- 
personations mingle with and mar the 
impression. Mere mechanical aids, 
especially in tragic acting, go but a little 
way in producing this effect. The whole 
nature must be possessed and controlled 
by the new spirit that has entered into 
it. No tragedian whom I have seen 
displayed this power ia the same degree 
as Booth. It was perhaps the more 
noticeable because in the very narrow — 
range of his successful impersonations 
several of the characters might be said 
to belong to the same type. Richard, 
Tago, and Sir Giles Overreach are all 
unscrupulous, malignant, versed in the 
arts of treachery, profound dissemblers, 
indefatigable plotters, with the one re- 
deeming virtue, if such it can be called, 
of indomitable courage. They are, of 
course, as distinct creations as if this 
similarity did not exist; but in a mere 
description the points of difference 
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would be likely to fade in the general 
resemblance. In Booth’s performance 
of each of these parts it seemed as if 
the walk, gestures, attitudes, looks, and 
tones belonged to that particular charac- 
ter and to no other. When he made 
his appearance in the hall of Lady 
Allworth’s house, amidst a group of 
other persons, his short, quick step, and 
his ferret-like glance around the apart- 
ment, as if taking a rapid inventory of 
its contents, were instant indications of a 
covetous, grasping, crafty nature. The 
constant by-play; the easy naturalness 
of every movement; the suppressed 
tones of intense passion when he 
asked,— 

Do I wear a sword for fashion, or is this arm 
Shrunk up and withered ?— 

while the clinched fist, the strung cords 
of the wrist to which the fingers of the 
left hand pointed, and the blighting 
glance that shot from the eyes, made 
any answer unnecessary; the _half- 
smothered exultation as he pictured him- 
self in the full fruition of his hopes, 
and the final torrent of impotent fury 
and desperation when all his designs have 
turned to his own ruin,—made up a pic- 
ture in which every touch deepened the 
tints and heightened the general effect. 
The coarse exaggeration and intrinsic 
unnaturalness that make the play little 
better than a modern melodrama were 
unnoticed. One felt as if the domestic 
life of a barbaric age, with its quaint 
manners, its violent passions, its striking 
contrasts and strange vicissitudes, were 
unfolded before one’s eyes. Possibly: this 
impression might have been still stronger 
if the scenery and appointments had 
been more suitable; but, beyond a gen- 
eral perception of their deficiencies, I had 
no thought of them. 

In Sir Edward Mortimer (‘“ The Iron 
Chest”) Booth’s acting coincided with 
the descriptions.of Kean’s performance 
of the part, so far as these have come 
down to us. It was the first part in 
which I saw him, and I carried away an 
impression which I recall as one does 
one of the blunders of youth. The 
house was not well filled nor inclined to 
applaud, though a part of the audience 





followed the play with deep attention 
and uttered little comments of admira- 
tion. Where I sat, in the rear row of 
the centre-boxes, I had some difficulty 
in catching many of the words. Though 
I had not much admired Forrest in the 
parts in which I had then seen him, the 
recollection of his full, strong voice made 
me impatient of tones that seemed to tan- 
talize my hearing and fail to fill some 
waiting void. The slow but apparently 
unstudied walk, as of a man in the pri- 
vacy of his own room, the short, convul- 
sive gestures,—the half-clinched hands 
raised as if about to clutch the head,— 
the faint, spasmodic utterances, with 
occasional bursts of frenzy never rising 
to a loud cry, all the indications, in 
short, of a soul that is struggling to 
suppress its emotions and conceal the 
secret which is ready to break forth, 
instead of at once making their meaning 
plain to me, left me, as it were, groping 
for the key. There was a fascination in 
it which I did not understand, and I left 
the theatre with a sense of disappoint- 
ment. Some time passed before I saw 
Booth again, but in that interval the 
performance, instead of fading from my 


mind, haunted it, each detail coming’ 


back with a fresh force, until I made 
the discovery that no other acting had 
ever so impressed me, that it. was far 
finer and of a different order from any 
that I had before witnessed. This ex- 
perience had the effect of awakening the 
critical faculty, which I take to be simply 
the habit of examining and accounting 
for one’s own sensations. 

There is a story by George Sand in 
which a marquise falls in love with an 
actor whose beauty of person, graceful 
bearing, and impassioned elocution real- 
ize her ideal of an ardent, refined, and 


adorable being. She invites him to a 


private interview, and finds herself con- 
fronted by a man with a sallow, wrinkled, 
and inexpressive face, stiff and awkward 
in manner, and totally devoid of charm. 
One experienced a similar disenchant- 
ment in seeing Booth in any part that 


lay beyond the proper scope of his 


powers. His successes were never 
doubtful, nor were his failures. He 
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either caught and embodied the con- 
ception in its entirety or he utterly 
missed it and made the performance 
vapid and lifeless. His Shylock, it is 
true, was excellent without being actu- 
ally first-rate. The passion was real 
without approaching the fiery intensity 
of Kean; his appearance and manner 
were striking and picturesque, but did 
not, like his great prototype’s, impress 
one “like a chapter of Genesis.” It 
fell short, in fact, for want of that 
poetical imagination and that profound 
sensibility which render “the Jew that 
Shakespeare drew” an epitome of the 
history and characteristics of his race. 
But in the impersonation of the greatest 
of Shakespeare’s creations these quali- 
ties are demanded in a supreme degree ; 
and Booth’s inability to grapple with 
such conceptions was like that of an 
agile quadruped attempting to fly. He 
was not merely insipid, but ridiculous. 
His person seemed to have shrivelled, 
his eyes to have lost their lustre, and his 
voice its timbre ; the mere technique of 
his art appeared to have deserted him ; 
all the glamour of the stage had vanished, 
and the atmosphere of the house was 
that of “some banquet-hall deserted.” 
He rarely, I believe, laid hands on 
Othello, and when he did I took good 
care not to be present. I once saw him 
in Macbeth, but my only recollection of 
the occasion is of his absurd appearance 
in the kilt, and of a kind of shame which 
I felt in witnessing the exhibition. His 
Hamlet was a very singular performance. 
Of the poetry, the pathos, the intellec- 
tual excitement that dominate the action 
there was scarcely a trace. 


Angels and ministers of grace defend us! 


was uttered in the tone of a timid person 
attacked by footpads and bawling for 
the police to come to his assistance. 
But he seemed to take an immense in- 
terest in the philosophical and sarcastic 
observations in the prose parts of the 
dialogue, and delivered them with the 
bustling and emphatic earnestness of an 
elderly gentleman giving lectures to his 
juvenile friends. “Do not saw the air 
too much with your hand” was illus- 
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trated ‘by the precise gesture he had 
been employing ad nauseam in every 
speech. In the fourth act of Tate's 
travestied version of “Lear” he gave 
glimpses of his peculiar aptitude ‘for 
suggesting the reality of the scene. If 
he was not Lear, he was at least the 
very image of an: old man who has lost 
his wits. Another instance of this real- 
istic power is the sole feature I retain 
of his acting in a long-obsolete play 
called “Town and Country,” the hero 
of which is a kind of peripatetic philan- 
thropist. As Booth entered in a wretch- 
edly-fitting coat and trousers, he called. 
the attention of his companions to a 
cloud directly above their heads. I 
have forgotten the words, but I remem- 
ber that the eyes of the whole audience 
followed the direction of his hand, in ap- 
parent expectation of seeing that cloud. 
I know that actors look upon illusions of 
this kind as coming within the mech- 
anism of their art and easily attained 
by technical skill. The intention to 
produce the effect is often visible. In 
Booth’s method the intention was pre- 
cisely what was not visible. 

Although Booth was the object of an 
enthusiastic, in some instances even ex- 
travagant, admiration on the part of 
connoisseurs, and might also—regard 
being had to the circumstances of the 
times—be described as a popular actor, 
he did not, from various causes, hold 
that position in the general estimation to 
which his talents might have enabled 
him to aspire; and the close of his 
career was like the flickering flame and 
noisome smoke of a burnt-out candle. 
Macready’s career ended at about the 
same time, but how differently !—in the 
full blaze of his power ard reputation, 
and with the splendor of a great lumi- 
nary on which all eyes are fixed as it 
sets unsullied and unobscured. No- 
actor, indeed, ever achieved quite the 
same pre-eminence on the English stage 
as Macready. From the death of Kean 
to his own retirement he stood not only 
without a rival but with scarcely a com- 
petitor. He not only kept alive the 


| glory of his art when it must otherwise 


have undergone a total eclipse, but he 
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gave to it a prestige and won for it a 
consideration higher in some respects 
than it had ever before acquired. No 
one had ever practised it with so strenu- 
ous a spirit,-with a devotion so untiring 
and so conscientious; none had ever 
made it in the same degree the diligent 
and faithful handmaiden of the genius 
that breathed immortal life into the 
English drama; none had ever so stimu- 
lated the genius of his contemporaries— 
and this at one of the periods least 
favorable to dramatic composition — to 
make fresh contributions to the stock of 
poetical - plays capable of being repre- 
sented on the stage. He freed the text 
of Shakespeare from the deformities 
and rubbish with which it had been 
loaded by players and playwrights, he 
revived many of the plays that had long 
been banished from the stage, and he 
was the first actor and manager who 
strove to make every representation in 
all its details a worthy and splendid 
embodiment of the poet’s conception. 
He acted a greater number of Shake- 
speare’s chief characters, and he “created” 
more new parts of a not wholly ephem- 
eral nature, than any of his predecessors, 
or perhaps than all of them combined, 
and, I believe, with no recorded instance 
of failure. His professional fame, it 
may be added, was enhanced by the 
purity and dignity of his life, and by 
his intimate relations with a host of 
distinguished persons. 

But these successes and this éclat, 
though fairly and honorably achieved, 
do not testify w.th certainty to Macready’s 
rank as an actor. What, more than 
anything else, keeps the fame of an 
actor alive is the fascination which he 
exercises over his contemporaries. This 
power Macready does not seem to have 
possessed in the same degree as Garrick, 
Kean, or Mrs. Siddons, or even as the 
stately John Kemble and the eccentric 
George Frederick Cooke. Why he 
failed to produce an equal impression 
with these performers, each of whom 
he surpassed in some great qualities, it 
has not been found easy to decide. 
That he was a thoroughly original actor, 
both in his conceptions and in his style, 





—that he was a complete master of all 
the technical means and resources of his 
art,—that he had a full sense of the 
significance, force, and reality of the 
characters and passions he portrayed, 
was never questioned. Nor did he fail 
to rouse, excite, and move his audiences 
in a degree which I at least have never 
seen approached. Not Booth in Rich- 
ard nor Forrest in Metamora drew any 
such thunders of applause as accom- 
panied and almost interrupted Macready’s 
bursts of fiery passion, in Melantius 
and Werner, for example; still less did 
either of them succeed, as he so often 
did, in touching the heart and causing 
the eyes to brim with tears. Neverthe- 
less, even his warmest admirers have 
never spoken of him with the lavish en- 
thusiasm which acting, more than any 
other art, is apt to inspire. All have 
been conscious of some lack, which 
criticism, as it seems to me, has never 
clearly detected or explained. Much 
rubbish has been talked about his “ arti- 
ficial” methods and “ merely intellectual” 
style, of which it is sufficient to say that 
it is inconsistent with the effect which 
he produced. Mr. Lewes, who con- 
siders his Werner almost as remarkable 
as Kean’s Othello, and who asserts that 
he was “great in Lear, King John, 
Richard II., Cassius, and Iago,” and 
unsurpassable “in certain aspects of 
Macbeth and Coriolanus,” says never- 
theless, “‘In Macready I see only a man 
of talent, but of talent so marked and 
individual that it approaches very near 
to genius.” A person, who sat near 
me one night at a performance of 
“Macbeth” observed sotto voce at the 
end of a scene, “I see what it is: he 
has a grand conception of the character, 
but he cannot come up to it in the exe- 
cution.”” Few persons in America’ re- 
ceived more pleasure, I suspect, from 
Macready’s performances than I did; 
yet when he once remarked to me, in a 
tone of evident sincerity, “The days of 
the great actors are gone,” I had not the 
politeness to contradict him. 

Macready, like Lekain, had to pass 
through a long period of discipline, a 
persistent and arduous struggle against 
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certain innate tendencies and natural 
defects. His vehement temperament 
led him at the outset into a harsh, im- 
petuous, unrestrained mode of acting, 
remote from the true methods of artistic 
expression, and rendered more unpleas- 
ing by the ruggedness of his features 
and a general lack of physical charm. 
By efforts to which it might be difficult 
to find a parallel in descriptions of ar- 
tistic training, he overcame these ob- 
stacles, so far as this could be effected 
by study and discipline. In later years 
no actor knew better how to regulate 
the display of emotion, never permitting 
it to become mechanical, never losing 
the original impulse, but avoiding all 
excess and confining it within the limits 
of ideal truth. His attitudes, as his 
French critics remarked, were those of 
Greek statuary. Nor were they ever 
mere lifeless poses: on the contrary, 
they were full of animation, and in 
scenes of strong and conflicting passion 
succeeded each other with a flashing 
rapidity that might almost have defied 
the instantaneous process of photography 
to reproduce them. Often they con- 
veyed without a word or even a gesture, 
almost without a look, the workings of 
some powerful feeling. When, for ex- 
ample, in the last scene of ‘“ The Stran- 
ger,” he stood motionless, with averted 
face, while the repentant wife was plead- 
ing at his feet, the pose was at once so 
expressive and so exquisitely graceful 
that it held the audience enraptured, 
until the slow, silent turning of the 
head, ending in a downward glance full 
of pity and returning love, sent a thrill 
throughout the house. 

It was in general by his management 
of his physical powers rather than by 
their natural qualities that Macready 
compelled admiration and swayed the 
sympathies. But this effect would have 
been impossible if all the details had not 
been suggested and continuously enli- 
vened by a real and profound sensibility. 
He was in fact the only actor I have ever 
seen who was always under the apparent 
influence of the emotion he was depict- 
ing, and never gave the impression that 
he was seeking to represent what, at the 





time at least, he was not actually feeling. 
It was this sensibility, controlled and 
guided by the technical skill so labo- 
riously acquired, that lent a varied and 
attractive play of expression to features 
not naturally flexible, and to vocal or- 
gans that were perhaps better adapted 
to oratory than to acting. Booth’s voice 
might have been compared to a violin, 
while Macready’s had properties that 
more resembled those of a piano. There 
were rich tones in the middle register ; 
there were deep notes employed occa- 
sionally with great effect; there was a 
clear, ringing resonance in the excite- 
ment of passion, and a peculiar capacity 
for purely intellectual expression. But 


there was no fine mellowness or sweet- 


ness: you were more often startled by 
a staccato than subdued by a melting 
sostenuto ; and the highest notes were 
sometimes shrill and habitually tremu- 
lous. The musical flow of the verse 
was almost utterly lost; the sense alone 
directed the elocution, leading sometimes 
to abrupt changes of intonation that had 
the effect on the ear of a sudden change 
of key without modulation in a musical 
composition. On the other hand, no 
false note was ever struck, no shade 
of meaning was left undiscriminated, no 
measured or monotonous recitation ever 
wearied the ear. In the “ Never— 
never—never !”’ of the “Stranger,” the 
voice descended by octaves to a depth 
that reminded one of a great basso. In 
Werner’s imploring cry,— 


Ulric ! Ulric / there are crimes 
Made venial by the occasion,— 


the utterance of the name, first with a 
falling and then with a rising inflection, 
had the effect of the chromatic scale, de- 
scending and ascending, under the hand 
of a virtuoso. Even the defects of the 
intonation, the tremulous tones, the 
spasmodic jerks, seemed to aid the effect 
in the broken utterances of intense and 
struggling passion. 

Of his performances in America, that 
of Hamlet, as he mentions in his 
“ Diary,” drew the largest audiences, 
owing partly, no doubt, to the special 
popularity of the play. But apart from 
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this it was, I think, if not the finest of 
his impersonations, that which gave the 
highest pleasure. . Physically, it is true, 
he was less suited to the part than to 
any other that he played here, and it 
gave little opportunity for the startling 
bursts or impetuous floods of virile en- 
ergy and passion by which he threw the 
house at times into a wild excitement. 
But it was a character for which, as 
he tells us, he had always felt a pecu- 
liar love. He was penetrated with the 
charm of it, and he had labored not in- 
effectually, by long study and practice, 
to infuse this feeling into his perform- 
ance and communicate it to his audience. 
The key-note was struck before he ut- 
tered the first words. Advancing slowly 
to the very front of the stage, he stood 
for a moment with dejected eyes, then 
slowly raised them with a look so ex- 
pressive of profound grief that few 
hearts, I think, remained untouched. 
It was a stroke which no actor could 
have ventured, except at the risk of ex- 
citing ridicule, who was not confident of 
his power to awaken sympathy by the 
silent expression of emotion. In the 
scenes on the platform, while he pro- 
duced no such effect as is reported of 
Betterton and Garrick, the sudden won- 
der, the deep awe, the increasing agita- 
tion as amazement and reverence were 
overmastered by the desire and resolve 
to explore a mystery not more strange 
than imperative in its relations to him- 
self, were so indicated by the fixed but 
changeful gaze, by the gradual rising of 
the voice from subdued tones and whis- 
pers to loud and penetrating: accents, and 
by expressive but restrained and grace- 
ful movements, that a hushed intentness 
prevailed throughout the house and no 
look or syllable was lost. His delivery 
of the famous soliloquy seemed to me 
matchless. It was true “ self-commun- 
ing,” to use the phrase he himself ap- 
plies to it on one occasion, and in this 
sense was the only real soliloquy I have 
ever listened to on the stage. He en- 
tered from the wings, his hands behind 
him, the right hand clasping the left 
wrist like a vice, the eyes fixed in a 
gaze of concentrated abstraction, the 
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words, when he began to speak, drop- 
ping as if involuntarily from his lips, 
every movement made with the apparent 
unconsciousness of a mind plunged in 
the depths of absorbed and momentous 
introspection. The closet scene pro- 
duced a still stronger effect. The sweet 
but searching pathos of his tones as 
he pleaded with the Queen; the slow, 
thrilling utterance of the line,— 


On him! On him! 
glares !— 


Look you how pale he 


in the faint, gasping voice of an ex- 
torted revelation; the manifestations 
throughout of a mind swayed by the 
tide of fate, now struggling and now 
yielding, and of a soul surcharged with 
emotion, held the audience in an almost 
breathless suspense, and awoke their 
tumultuous plaudits at the close. In 
the whole performance there was nothing 
weak, nothing perfunctory. Nevertheless 
it was not precisely Hamlet. The fet- 
ters of destiny weighed too heavily ; the 
grief was too oppressive. Hamlet con- 
tinually shakes off his intolerable chains: 
he seeks relief; he endeavors to escape ; 
he would fain be once more free and. 
light-hearted and regain his former self. 
The clouds never break, but they are 
illumined by transient gleams. Mac- 
ready was not, I think, successful in his 
attempts to suggest this state. He was 
far from being the mere stately, sombre 
figure that has been sometimes presented 
as Hamlet; but he lacked the touch of 
sportiveness which belonged to Hamlet’s 
many-sided nature. His play with the 
handkerchief, in “I must be idle,” was 
intended to illustrate the sense, now ob- 
solete, in which the word is there em- 
ployed, and did not seem to me a happy 


device. 


His Macbeth was intensely energetic 
and fairly bristled with points. His 
appearance, too, and manner of speak- 
ing were very suggestive of a rude but 
highly imaginative nature. His atti- 
tude as he held the blood-stained daggers, 
the hoarse whispers as he flung his head 
from side to side, and, above all, the 
prolonged sob after the words ‘“‘ Wake 
Duncan with, thy knocking,” ending in 
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“T would thou couldst,” were grandly 
striking. In the banquet scene the fear- 
ful look which he cast around, while 
trembling from head to foot, after the 
disappearance of Banquo’s ghost, was 
equally effective; while the whole of 
the fifth act, and the fierce combat at 
the close, were presented with a vivid- 
ness and rushing force that conveyed the 
idea of “ a strong swimmer in his agony,” 
a struggle with resistless forces. Mac- 
ready was not an ideal Macbeth. He 
lacked, above everything else, the tones 
that should have appalled the ear and 
made the heart stand still. His un- 
pleasant tricks of utterance, when seek- 
ing to make the exact sense of the 
words and every variation of mood dis- 
tinctly perceptible, were more frequent 
and repellent in this part than in any 
other. But he was the only actor [ 
have seen who showed any comprehen- 
sion of Macbeth, who put a strong life 
into his performance of it, or who disap- 
pointed one by failing to reach summits 
which he evidently had in sight. 

His Lear I saw only once. It was 
considered by many good judges his 
finest impersonation ; but, though it was 
incomparably superior to any other per- 
formance of the part that I have ever 
witnessed, I was less deeply impressed 
with the power displayed than with its 
inadequacy. His Othello never satis- 
fied either his audiences or himself. He 
had not grasped the conception,—baffied, 
as it seemed to me, by its very simplicity 
and freedom from intellectual subtilties. 
He was haughty, irate, vehement, not 
grandly terrible or deeply pathetic. He 
wore rich Eastern garments strongly 
scented with musk, but there was no 
suggestion of Oriental repose, melliflu- 
ous flow of words, or lava-like torrents 
of passion. In the last scene he stabbed 
himself close to the footlights, and then 
dragged himself along the wings to fall 
at Desdemona’s feet,—an effect which, 
in spite of the picturesque panther-like 
movements, did not reach the mark, 
being simply of the stage, stagey. Of 
Werner, Virginius, and others of his 
original “creations” I have no space to 
speak. They were acknowledged to be 
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‘perfect, and were so closely identified 


with his own personality that one won- 
ders that any other actor should ever 
have tried to represent them. 

Acting is perhaps the lowest of the 
fine arts, yet it has, like each of the 
others, its own point of superiority. Its 
effect is transient, belonging only to a 
moment, but for that moment it is more 
vivid and intense than those of poetry, 
painting, oreven music. It gathers into 
a focus the resources of other arts, 
with those peculiar to itself, appeals si- 
multaneously to most of the ssthetic 
instincts, and produces an impression 
almost as complete as it is fleeting. 
Hence the variety of qualities which 
it ic necessary for the actor to display 
who aspires to rank with the greatest. 
Macready possessed most of these quali- 
ties in a high, if not in a supreme, de- 
gree; but the most important of all, the 
histrionic faculty, he did not seem to me 
to exhibit in as full measure as some 
who were otherwise greatly his inferiors. 
He had rare intelligence and a deeply- 
sympathetic nature; but it was not by 
these qualities that ‘Garrick, Cooke, and 
Kean personated natures wholly forei; 
to their own, and made themselves the 
channels of emotions far meetin 
in force and scope anything that reality 
could have caused them to feel. Mac- 
ready never lost his own. individuality. 
In plays like “‘ Richelieu” his intelligence 
and great technical skill enabled him to 
present an admirable copy of what was 
in itself a mere superficial portrait. But 
where strong emotions were to be por- 
trayed his conceptions and his power of 
presenting them were limited by the 
bounds of his own nature,—a nature 
as striking and noble as many that he 
represented,—ardent, strenuous, keenly 
sensitive, profoundly tender, and capable 
of heroic actions. Parts like Werner 
and Melantius he filled completely; in 
Hamlet and other great réles he pre- 
sented with beauty and fidelity what- 
ever qualities resembled his own; in 


- scarcely any instance was his intelligence 


at fault, and consequently where he did 
not satiafy he rarely failed to interest 
and to please. But it could never be 
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said that his own personality was merged 
in that of the character. Booth’s acting 
neither suggested any notion of his own 
nature nor awakened any curiosity in re- 
gard to it; but before 1 knew Macready 
I had received from his acting an im- 
pression of him which subsequent ac- 
quaintance deepened and confirmed but 
did not otherwise change. Discussions 
which I had with him throw light for 
me on passages in his Diary which have 
not, I think, in general been rightly 
construed. It is not true, as Mr. Lewes 
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and some other critics have intimated, 
that he despised his art, or that he was 
dissatisfied with the rewards which it 
brought him. What he complained of 
was the social status of his profession, — 
the fact, as he said in substance to me, 
that the follower of any other profession 
is presumed to be a gentleman, while 
the actor is presumed not to be one. 
That he felt this stigma so keenly is per- 
haps one proof that the vocation was 
not that for which he was best adapted. 





JOHN Foster Kirk. 
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A MONG the many problematical 
subjects that are occupying the 
attention of both scientist and layman, 
none possess a more absorbing interest 
than that relating to the natural protec- 
tion of animals. In all forms we find, 
though from the very nature of the case 
inconspicuous, certain modifications of 
structure and color, reducing: the con- 
trast between them and their immediate 
surroundings: in other words, by their 
close resemblance to inanimate objects 
and to animals that, from some reason, 
are safe from attack, a vast number of 
creatures find protection; and to this 
protective resemblance entire groups 
seem to owe their preservation from ex- 
termination. What sportsman is not 
familiar with the protection afforded our 
game-birds by the adaptation of their 
colors to those of their surroundings? 
Quail, woodcock, and grouse have al- 
most the exact colors of the grasses 
they most affect. In the North we find 
the ptarmigan in winter assuming a 
white garb, so that against the snow it 
cannot be distinguished ; as the summer 
months come on, its plumage changes, 
and is adapted to the gray lichens and 
mosses of the warmer times. The polar 
bear, and many of the hares, gulls, and 








carnivorous animals of that region, have 
a similar protection. The young of 
some seals are pure white, a protection 
that serves them well; and deer, elk, 
and the larger game offer no strong 


contrast as they stand amid the solitudes — 


of their choice. 

In the great arid tracts of the West, 
where the sun has given everything a 
gray, withered tint, we find similarly- 
colored animals. The horned toad so 
resembles the surface that it is hardly 
noticeable. One kept by the writer, 
when placed upon a darker surface, 
changed color to suit it. The tawny skin 
of the lion, the stripes of the leopard, the 
gray color of our puma, that renders it 
inconspicuous when clinging to a limb, 
are all familiar examples of this natural 
endowment. 

These, however, are only generalized 
cases, and might be passed as accidental 
occufrences were there not instances so 
wonderful that design is evident at the 
very onset.. Among the fishes they are 
extremely numerous. This is especially 
noticeable in the family of which the 
goose-fish, or angler, is a member. In 
drifting along we see upon the bottom 
a black moss-covered rock; the kelps 
and algze that grow upon it wave to and 
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fro in the tide, and not until the appar- 
ent rock is touched do we discover that 
it is a fish. The huge mouth is fringed 
with barbels of flesh that are perfect 
imitations of the local weed in shape and 
color; the pectoral fins look like | «a 
of it; while the curious dorsals a:> 
ered with dancing filaments that are 
seriously believed by many a luckless 
fish to be marine plants. The most re- 
markable mimic of this family was dis- 
covered by the Challenger. The entire 
fish was covered with fringes and stream- 
ers of flesh that gave it the exact ap- 
pearance of a bunch of alge. 

In Eastern seas we find the grass-fish 
(Nemichthys), which is invariably seen 
upright among the grass it resembles. 
The Antennarius and Choronectes re- 
semble the gulf-weed in which they live 
not only in‘form but in color: yellow, 
green, and white tints are scattered over 
their bodies in seeming confusion, so that 


two alike have never been found. Even. 


the white polyzoons that grow upon the 
sargassum appears to have been imitated, 
and thus, lying partly submerged upon 
the gulf-weed, exposed to the watchful 
eyes of predatory gulls, these fishes find 
absolute safety in the resemblance. 

The sea-horse — Hippocampus— and 
pipe-fish are wonderfully protected. In 
a recently-discovered species of the first, 
the fins seem to have been replaced by 
long streamers, in some cases as long as 
the fish itself, that wind about, moving 
to and fro in the water, so that when 
clinging to the weed by its prehensile 
tail, and surrounded by its waving fins 
or filaments, its most inveterate enemy 
would pass it by as a mat of sea-weed. 
The pipe-fishes may be found in the 
eel and other grasses of the Delaware, 
Hudson, and other rivers; and so close- 
ly do they resemble bits of weed that 
the keenest observation is required to 
find them, and often the movement of 
the fish as the grass is lifted from the 
water is the only means of detecting the 
little mimics. 

Among the fishes that rely upon color 
alone as a protection, a species of Scom- 
ber might be cited as showing what 
may be called the perfection of the 
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phenomenon. I first observed these 
fishes in the Gulf Stream, in the vicinity 
of Yucatan. The water was covered 
with myriads of the fairy physalia, o 
Portuguese man-o’-war, which with their 
oval hulls and pink and silver sails were 





| cruising about at the mercy of the warm 


trade-wind. Wishing to obtain speci- 
mens, we rowed among them. Upon 
lifting one from the water, several dark 
fishes were observed darting wildly about. 
Thinking they might be attendants upon 
the physalia, we returned the latter to the 
water, and no sooner was this done than 
four or five little fishes of the most in- 
tense blue darted to it from under the 
boat and took their places under the 
long, blue, deadly tentacles. They were 
of the same color, so that within a foot 
of the floating bubble the fishes could 
hardly be distinguished. But even more 
remarkable: than this resemblance was 
their immunity from the death-dealing 
lasso-cells ‘of their protector. I have 
seen a sardine touch one of the tentacles 
and succumb as if by an electric shock ; 
and a hawk’s-bill turtle weighing several 
pounds was found perfectly paralyzed by 
the same terrible weapons. Yet here in 
the midst of the virulent blue stings the 
little blue fishes found a home. LEvi- 
dently the powers of the physalia are 
well known to the inhabitants of the 
sea, and they give-it a wide berth; but 
the blue fishes, by being mimics of the 
tentacular parts of their host, find pro- 
tection. Jelly-fishes were often seen 
side by side with the physalia, also hav- 
ing their attendants, who imitated their 
hosts“ in being transparent and tipped 
with reddish and pink tints; yet never 
did we find the blue friend of the phy- 
salia under the jellies, or vice versa. 
The perch, dolphin, stickleback, Cor- 
bitis, etc., have long been noted for their 
power of changing color, some assuming 
@ new tint instantaneously and others 
more gradually. If we arrange small 
enclosures in shallow water, having the 
bottoms of each different,—one pure 
white sand, one covered with black 
kelp, and another a medium shade,— 
we shall find, if we place three flounders 
of the same general tint in each, that 
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they will very shortly assume a color 
assimilated to that of the bottom. 
Now take out the flounder that has 
been on the white bottom and place it 
on the black kelp, and it soon appears 
to observe the difference, gradually 
adopting the color. If a blind flounder 
of normal color is placed on the dark or 
white bottom, we find that no change 
is effected. The conclusion would nat- 
urally be that the fish had observed 
the change that brought it out in such 
bold and dangerous relief, and had 
exerted certain powers to produce a 
like change in itself. This, however, 
does not seem to be the case. We find 
that the skin consists of two distinct 
portions, the epidermis and the cutis, 
the former being entirely composed of 
cells, the innermost layer containing 
cylindrical ones. The cutis is composed 
chiefly of fibre, and encloses nerves and 
large cavities for glands and cell-ele- 
meats. These contain pigment, and 
to its distribution and the power of 
the highly-ramified cells of shrinking 
and expanding under various circum- 
stances are due the remarkable varia- 
tions of color that we are all more or 
less familiar with. The pigment in the 
cells varies in different fishes or animals, 
and in different parts of the body,— 
being yellow, black, red, green, or brown, 
as the case may be. In experiments 
with the goby it has been found that 
the pigment-cells, or chromatophores, 
that are yellow or greenish-yellow when 
distended, become orange-colored when 
contracted, while the orange or red cells, 
when exposed to an irritation that pro- 
duces shrinkage, become black, or even 
brown. The pigment-cells are arranged 
in layers in the cutis: close to the epi- 
dermis are the light-colored yellow cells, 
beneath them the red or brown, below, 
the black. If they all relax, then the 
prevailing color will be black or brown, 
and the patches of light-colored cells 
will be dulled. If they contract while 
the light patches are yet expanded, the 
latter will be rendered more conspicuous, 
and the fish or frog will appear mottled. 
As we have seen, the eye is the medium 
by which the irritant is conveyed, and 
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the latter is undoubtedly reflected light, 
producing certain effects upor the optic 
nerve that are transmitted to the sym- 
pathetic nerves extending parallel with 
the vertebra, thus reaching the chro- 
matophores. That this is the correct 
explanation can be shown by severing 
one of the nerves, and by careful ma- 
nipulations one side of the. fish may be 
made to appear striped, while the other 
will retain its normal tint: so it will be 
seen that the immediate accomplishment. 
of a protective resemblance is an intui- 
tive change, and does not involve any 
mental action on the part of the animal, 
which is perhaps unconscious that such 
a change has taken place. 

Our appreciation of the wonders of 
this marvellous provision of nature is 
not lessened, however, by an intimate 
knowledge of its workings.. Many at- 
tempts have been made to explain the 
cause of the change of color in the ptar- 
migan and other white Northern ani- 
mals, and it was at one time considered 
the effect of the cold, the fall in tempera- 
ture affecting the pigments; but only in 
one case has this been verified,—Profes- 
sor Weismann, in Freiburg, having suc- 
ceeded in rearing a winter variety of the’ 
butterfly Vanessa in summer, and from a 
summer brood, by keeping the compart- 
ment in which the caterpillars and pups 
lived at an artificial temperature of 40°. 

An instance of involuntary adaptation 
occurs among the shrimps, similar to 
that of the flatfish cited. The chameleon 
shrimp (Mysis Chameleon) is found 
generally among grasses of vivid green, 
with which it agrees in color. If we 
remove it to a jar of water, it grows 
pale, the green tint finally disappearing, 
until we have a transparent shrimp, al- 
most invisible: On brown sand it also 


‘assumes that tint ; but when its eyes are 


destroyed it will be found to assume 
any color, as in the case of the blind 
flounder. 

Among the crabs are a number of 
striking mimics. Our familiar rock- 
crab, if taken and cleansed (and I have 
often tried the experiment), will imme- 
diately when placed in the water com- 
mence to plant upon its back bits of 
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weed that it cuts from the bunches all 
about. The severed branch is first 
placed against the mouth and some 
glutinous secretion affixed, then placed 
upon the back, where it lives and grows. 
In less than an hour one of these crabs 
will cover itself so that the sharpest 
eyes cannot distinguish it from a moss- 
covered stone. Others, as the Parin- 
thopes, resemble rocks in their structure, 
so that many a skate or codfish would 
pass them over, not suspecting that its 
legitimate prey was concealed beneath 
the rough exterior. I have seen a large 
land-crab in the South ascend the prickly 
pear, evidently to feed upon the fruit, 
and so imitate it in color and shape 
that at a few feet it was absolutely un- 
noticeable, and when alarmed it would 
draw back into the crevice and assume the 
exact position of the fruit. These crabs 
were found in great numbers on the 
. fallen mangrove-boughs that covered the 
beach ; but on the pure white shore, where 
their rich purple bodies would soon have 
caught the eye of the watchful laughing 
gull, we never saw them. There were 
crabs here, however, in great numbers, 
but every one was perfectly white, the 
same -shade as the sands bleached for 
years in the tropical sun. 

How interesting is the mimicry of the 
little isopods, so common on rocky 
shores! Every stone overturned reveals 
myriads of them, no two alike, decked 
in varied garbs, blocked and dashed 
with grotesque colorings in imitation of 
the barnacles and weed that hang upon 
the rocks about them. One, the Jaera 
coptosa, abounds in greater numbers than 
the larger forms, and, with its shades of 
gray, slate, green, brown, and white, 
successfully simulates its surroundings. 
So with the Idotea, found clinging to 
the eel-grass, or ulva, of which it seems 
a veritable part. 

Among the hydroids and delicate’ 
forms of alge we shall discover the 
curious Capsella clinging to the surface 
with its stick-like legs, safe by its 
protective garb and shape. The most 
remarkable crab mimics are found in 
the Sargasso Sea; and in many caught 
by the writer, from the delicate nautilo- 
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graptus to the larger and more preda- 
tory forms, all had fantastic markings 
exactly resembling the buds and leaves 
of the sargassum. The backs and fins 
of the larger crabs looked, when first 
taken from their resting-place, as if an- 
other artist than nature had been at 
work. The yellow and delicate brown 
‘and green tints were perfectly repro- 
duced, even the membranipora that grew 
upon the weed seeming to be imitated. 
How necessary is this protection is seen 
in the numbers of gulls that roam over 
the vast areas of sargassum and would 
be attracted by the slightest contrasting 
feature. This surveillance on the part 
of the birds has undoubtedly resulted in 
the perfection of mimicry. The crabs 
that offer strong contrast have always 
been observed and devoured, only those 
with protective tendencies being pre- 
served, whose progeny would naturally 
in each successive generation become 
more and more in keeping with their 
surroundings, assuming that the unpro- 
tected exceptions were being continually 
weeded out, which is probably the case. 

Not only the crabs, but all the inhabi- 
tants of the gulf-weed are equally pro- 
tected. On the shrimps the imitation 
of the Bryozoon membranipora is won- 
derful. The planarian worms cannot be 
distinguished from the weed itself. The 
mollusk Scylloca not only has the pre- 
vailing color, but its members and body 
seem to have been modified even in form 
to suit the exigencies of the case. 

Among the weed is found the fairy- 
like Ianthina, a beautiful blue snail, and 
clinging to its craft we find the little 
crab nautilograptus, here a perfect blue, 
while but a moment before we have 
seen others upon the weed, their backs 
white and yellow. 

All the pelagic animals are either 
colorless or specially provided with a 
protective tint. The lanthina and Vel- 
lela are both blue,—the rich tint of the 
Gulf Stream ; while the floating raft of 
the former we should pass by as a 
fleck of sea-foam. The dark tint of 
many of the Salpz causes them to re- 
semble bits of sea-weed, though at night 
they blaze with unwonted splendor,— 
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the most beautiful of the luminous 
forms. Perhaps below the floating 
weed, with its pelagic inhabitants, we 
shall find the sea-cucumber,—the very 
prince of mimics. In some the mouth 
resembles the leaves of the pineapple, in 
others the tendrils exactly imitate some 
delicate - branching alge; again, toad- 
stools seem growing from the sand. 
The common sea-cucumber (Pentacta) of 
our shore can easily be examined. Its 
black, leathery, bag-like body offers a 
strong contrast to the sand,—a fact 
seemingly known to it, as when dropped 
into the aquarium it almost immediately 
disappears. It is not long, however, 
before a shapely tendril breaks through 
the sand; soon another and then another 
appears, until a perfect shrub is seen 
waving in the tide and hardly noticeable 
among the branches of real weed around 
it: this is the mouth of the Pentacta. 
Perhaps, however, the most striking 
instances of mimicry occur among the 
insects. 
and other inanimate objects ; others find 
safety in imitating insects that are known 
to birds as being poisonous and are hence 
avoided by them. The walking sticks 
are curious examples of the first class, 
—resembling the twig upon which they 
rest, not only in color but in their very 
structure and joints. Some found in the 
Moluccas are eight inches in length. The 
decayed particles of a dead limb, the small 
rugosities of the bark, the moss or fungus 
that may grow upon it, are perfectly re- 
produced in these curious insects, which, 
hanging from the limbs with legs all 
awry, would never be considered living 
creatures by the casual observer. The 
leaf-insect—Phyllium—is equally won- 
derful, in shape resembling a moderate- 
sized leaf: the veining and tint are exact 
copies of the leaf upon which they live, 
and travellers have touched them with- 
out finding out the deception. In Java 
they are kept alive, and strangers are 
always asked to point them out, and, 
though numbers are before them, they 
find it impossible to detect the mimics 
from the true leaves. To make the re- 
semblance more perfect, many have 
mould-spots, or what appear to be such, 
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upon their wings. This is still oftener 
the case with the locusts, many of 
which bear an exact resemblance to 
leaves. Mr. Belt, the naturalist, ob- 
served the use of this resemblance in 
a case where one of the mimic locusts 
was overtaken by an army of.ants. The 
locust might have flown away, but it 
would have then been devoured by the 
birds that were preying upon the ants: 
so it merely remained quiescent, imi- 
tating an old worm-eaten dried leaf, and 
was passed over unnoticed by the swarm 
of ants, after which the cunning mimic 
moved off. In Java, the home of the 
beautiful leaf-butterfly, so noted for its 
curious forms, a pink mantis has re- 
cently been discovered that resembles a 
pink orchis so closely that it is difficult 
to distinguish them. Here the insect is: 
protected from the birds, and, being car- 
nivorous, it is enabled to capture other 
insects that mistake it for a flower, and 
is thus a self-baited trap. 

Many insects that are harmless and 
unprotected are found to mimic in shape, 
color, etc., other insects that are notably 
aggressive. Thus, the stinging ants in 
Central America are imitated by spiders — 
and certain beetles. A virulent sting- 
ing wasp (Priocnemis), which few birds 
would venture to touch, is found to have 
a double that is in reality a harmless bug 
(Spiniger luteocornis). Many flies re- 
semble bees, both in appearance and in 
the sounds they produce. The butter- 
flies, as Danais and Archippus, that are 
distasteful to the birds, perhaps on ac- 
count of their poisonous nature, are 
mimicked by butterflies that the birds 
are eager for. Mr. Wallace observed 
a remarkable case of this in Malaisia. 
He noticed a butterfly which the birds 
always recognized and avoided, mimicked 
by an eatable butterfly. As soon as 
the bird started in chase, the wily in- 
sect assumed the clumsy and laborious 
movement of the wings that served as a 
danger-signal to the other species, and 
the bird at once gave up the pursuit. 

One of the most remarkable facts in 
this phase in the struggle for existence 
is that not only do the insects adopt 
the color about them, but the chrysalis 
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of an African butterfly—Papitio niveus 
—has the same power. This was first 
noticed by Mr. T. W. Wood, who found 
that the colors of the chrysalis of the 
small cabbage-butterfly— Pieris rapa— 
changed according to the tint of the 
interior of the box in which it was con- 
fined. Those in white boxes were white; 
those in dark, black; some against a 
brick wall were reddish. The same is 
true of the cocoon of the Emperor 
moth. 

What wonderful appreciation of the 
benefits of a protective resemblance is 
seen in some of the trap-door spiders! 
If left as completed, the oval door of 
silk would attract enemics; but to avoid 
this the cunning builder brings earth, 
places it upon the trap, and here plants 
moss and bits of weed, which it brings 
from far and near, that soon take root 
and grow, effectually concealing the 
door and trap. Other species, as the 
Nemesia, fasten entire leaves upon the 
tops of their nests, and thus disguise 
them. 

The rich green iguanas are almost in- 
visible among the green leaves of their 
native haunts; the bull-frog among the 
sedges by the river-side is green also; 
while the toad that affects dusty roads is 
mottled. 

A wonderful mimic is the chameleon, 
though our Anolis is equally interesting. 
In this case the color of the integu- 
ment can be altered at the will of the 
animal. In it the two layers of movable 
pigment-cells are deeply seated in the 
skin, but can be brought to the surface. 
The layers are blue and yellow, and by 
pressing certain muscles they can be 
forced up either separately or together. 
When the muscles are not brought into 
use, the general color of the animal is 
grayish ; but when occasion requires, it 
applies the lever, if we may so call it, 
and by an action of the will greater or 
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less pressure is brought to bear, pro- 
ducing tints varying from blue or green 
to yellow, brown, or mottled. 

Who can doubt that the bits of moss 
placed by the humming-birds upon their 
nests, rendering them so difficult to 
find, are intended to have this result? 
The nests, when completed, are perfect 
imitations of the moss-tipped knobs of 
the apple-tree, and are often passed by 
unseen by those in search of thems. 
The curious megapodius, when pursued 
or in danger, has been seen to alight 
upon a limb and straighten out its neck, 
so closely resembling a branch of ‘the 
tree that the pursuer was completely 
discomfited. 

Even among plants we find strange 
cases of similar means of protection, 
that of the stone mesembryanthemum 
of the Cape of Good Hope being one 
of the most striking. It so resembles 
the stones among which it grows that 
the novice is always deceived and passes 
specimens by when making most careful 
search. The little plant is extremely 
juicy, and especially coveted by grazing 
animals of all kinds, and would un- 
doubtedly soon be exterminated were it 
not for the singular protection that 
causes it to be mistaken for stones. 
Other cases are known of curious plants — 
growing in the stony karroo, with the 
tuberous roots above the soil, so that 
when not in leaf their resemblance to 
the surrounding rock is perfect. Some 
of the fungi are mimics of other forms 
that are known to be unsuited for food, 
and thus find protection. The labiate 
plant Ajuga ophrydis of Southern Africa 
mimics an orchid, and thus may attract 
insects to fertilize it. 

Such are merely a few out of myriads 
of examples that illustrate one of the 
many devices employed by nature in 
preserving her offspring. 

C. F. HoupEr. 



















A German House. 


‘Wé had been reading Professor 
Hausrath’s “ Klytia,” and in our 
historic zeal we had hunted up the Hei- 
denloch, where she had her perilous ad- 
. venture, and the Witch Tower, where she 
spent that other dreadful night. Now we 
wanted to see the old convent—the Stift 
| —where she went to school, and where 
the old abbess and Dr. Paul schemed 
§ and worked. “ But there’s nothing left 
of it except the chapel,” our Heidelberg 
friends told us, ‘and you can’t get into 
that, since for fourteen years it has 
been part of a private residence. But 
you can see the outside of it; and there 
is a very good restaurant.” There is 
always a restaurant in Germany wherever 
a fine view or an historic association 
makes native or foreign patronage prob- 
able; and it is partly owing to this fact, 
and to the good roads and frequent way- 
side seats, that the weak-kneed Ameri- 
: can falls easily into the German fashion 
i of long walks. 

ii And the walk to Stift Neuberg is one 
iL of the prettiest about Heidelberg. It 
th follows the windings of the Neckar and 
it gives one a succession of lovely views of 
i the castle and the hills beyond. The 
i first touch of autumn was on the slopes 
i and against the pale sky, across which 
| the veriest ghosts of clouds were floating ; 
il, the mountains rose in green and gold, 
here and there a bit of Canadian ivy 
> lighting their darkness with a line of 
\ fire. We passed the pretty house where 
the learned author of our novel lives, 
f and wondered idly whether the prob- 
|: lems of early Church history or the 








plot of a new novel were engaging his’ 


1 pen. There is an incongruity, to an 
American mind, in a grave professor 
i doing such work as this last; but the 
4 romantic charm of “ Klytia” is all inter- 
. woven with historic fact, and the picture 

it gives of German life in the mingled 

time after Luther is not less complete 
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in detail because fancy gilds its dark 
realities. Calvinist, Lutheran, and Ro- 
manist fought here as elsewhere; and 
the market-square of Heidelberg, over- 
looked by Frau Belier’s beautiful house, 
saw the execution of a Palatinate Ser- 
vetus. It could not have been a joyous 
life, with religious troubles always on 
hand and witchcraft and torture-tower 
in view ; but the tides of love and faith 
rose and fell then as now to the needs 
of the weakest human heart. 

The Convent Mill is a restaurant, of 
course, and a pretty one, where one sits 
in green arbors and the sufficient re- 
freshment of cake and coffee may be 
had for a modest seven cents. We could 
hardly have spent our money more 
thriftily, for this small outlay gave us 
the right to linger in our arbor as long 
as we pleased, looking out on the 
streams of light and shade chasing each 
other over the distant dark-blue sum- 
mits, over the Neckar and the large 
boats, which, propelled with a pole by a 
red-bloused workman standing erect at 
the prow, made an almost Venetian 
effect for our fancy. But we wished to 
get a nearer view of the old chapel, a 
picturesque Gothic building half buried 
in ivy, and so we took an open path back 
of the high stone wall which enclosed 
the grounds. The house was invisible ; 
one had only a sense of its aristocratic 
privacy behind that ivy-covered wall; 
but the trickling mill-stream and the 
wide pasture beyond, where men and 
women were cutting grass and heaping 
it on wagons drawn by cows, made a 


‘sufficient picturesqueness for us. And, 


if nature alone was a little thin, there 
were plenty of historic memories, if we 
chose to recall them. This convent six 
hundred years ago was a monastery ; 
then a certain palsgrave, wanting a 
settlement for his daughter, turned the 
monks out and put the nuns in; then, 
after Luther, it was reformed—with 
infinite difficulty—from the obstinate 
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nuns, if “Klytia” is to be believed; a 
century later, suppressed entirely ; then 
given to the Jesuits; and it is now the 
home of an old and wealthy family,—a 
new baron,—given to trade, and with 
commercial connections from Rome to 
Manchester, where the son of the house 
now lives.. We had no expectation of 
seeing this German home ; but presently 
we rounded a corner and came on a de- 
lightful great bastion crimson with ivy ; 
another appeared presently, and, beyond, 
a group of workmen gathering apples. 
The temptation was too much. We 
drew near, and having made our wish to 
see the chapel known, we were good-na- 
turedly directed to a delightful arched 
gate-way near. A mysterious monogram 
was on the key-stone without, and a 
Byzantine Madonna, before which gen- 
erations of nuns had doubtless crossed 
themselves, was within. The house 
framed three sides of the court where 
we stood, and all the family curtains 
were bleaching on the grass. 

Our ring at a side-door was answered 
by a servant so polite and so well dressed 
that at first we were not sure he was 
one. Could we see the chapel? He 
would see. He disappeared ; he returned, 
and led us up a winding stair guarded 
by a tall clock which would make the 
fortune of an antiquary. We supposed 
we were to see only the chapel: so the 
surprise was the more delightful when 
he threw open a door and announced, 
“The library.” Two charming rooms 
full of books and pictures and the 
nameless trifles wealth gathers in such 
places, and, the length of the two, a 
broad balcony on which the long win- 
dows opened. Then first one felt the 
scholarly solitude, for the court on 
which the rooms looked was shut in by 
high trees, and the wall nearly as high, 
and only the plash of a tiny fountain 
made musical the deep stillness. It was 
an ideal study,—not splendid, but rarely 
comfortable. A smaller room adjoining 
was built out of the chapel, and had the 
pointed roof, the groined arches, and the 
narrow windows as of old. It was large 
enough only for table, chair, and sofa; 
but here Goethe: lived and wrote in the 
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visit he made to Heidelberg, and the 
room keeps his name. 

But of the chapel we had come to 
see, only the choir keeps its ancient use. 
It is the tiniest and trimmest chapel 
imaginable, seating perhaps twenty 
persons in its dim, religious light. The 
cosiest of confessionals is on one side,— 
a delightful privacy in which to confess 
one’s sins,—and adjoining, probably of 
old a part of it,—for it would be a 
small sisterhood that could be accom- 
modated in that sanctuary,—is a great 
salon. The low-raftered ceiling made it 
home-like despite its size, and from each 
of the deep Roman-arched windows 
there were lovely views. If this was 
indeed, as the servant said, the abbess’s 
parlor, it was a royal one for those days ; 
and if the carved oak furniture, in the 
best taste of the early Renaissance, be- 
longed, as he added, to the same time, 
she had certainly not to complain of the 
privations of her position. One likes to 
fancy her, indeed, a good-humored haus- 
frau, living the easy life permitted to 
nuns in the sixteenth century, and safe 
in -her picturesque seclusion from the 
strife of tongues in Heidelberg. 

Against the walls were cases full of 
Etruscan and Greek antiquities; the 
tables were loaded with portfolios of 
sketches and engravings, rare books, and 
bits of Black Forest carving. Family 
portraits were on the walls, and beyond 
was a pretty salon, with piano and more 
pictures. This was indeed getting into 
the heart of a home, and had we had 
the pleasure of the Frau Baronin’s ac- 
quaintance we should hardly have seen 
so much of her house. Indeed, the 
only shadow on our pleasure was the 
sense of intrusion which haunted us 
after the servant said that the “high 
lord and lady” were at home. LEvery- 
thing had so much the air of being used 
and lived in that it seemed as if the 
latter might step in at any moment ; and, 
good-humored as she looked in her por- 
trait,—taken at seventeen and throwing 
a fearful light by its costume on her 
present age,—we did not care for so 
dramatic a turn to our sight-seeing. 

But it was the simplicity of every- 
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thing which most struck us. Marbles 
and bronzes and Tanagra figurines, rare 
books and fine pictures, and a thousand 
dainty trifles which meant unlimited 
means,—and, withal, bare floors, and 
curtains and furniture such as any pros- 
perous grocer’s wife with us might 
afford. Everything spoke of a refined 
and quiet life, nothing of fashion or 
ostentation. Its key-note was simplicity, 
and plainly the new coat of arms does 
not disturb the baron’s bank-account. 
But in that simplicity is the true Ger- 
man flavor. Palaces here are bourgeois, 
and noblemen’s houses much below the 
ideas of rich Americans, and half the 
charm of life in the Fatherland lies in 
this combination of plain living and 
high thinking. We may be sure that 
the Frau Baronin thinks it no detraction 
from her dignities to order her house 
with a discretion which descends to the 
items of the grocer’s account and a 
personal superintendence of the pudding; 
and one suspects that in these homely 
virtues she is . the legitimate heir of the 
very matter-of-fact abbess of “ Klytia.” 
E. F. W. 


Names of Fictitious People. 

THE names of the people who live 
in books afford a subject for much curi- 
ous study and reflection. With the 
denizens of the real world it is a matter 
of chance or lucky accident if the name 
received at the baptismal altar does not 
prove to be wholly incongruous to the 
character and circumstances of the 
owner. But the author of a work of 
‘ fiction has not the excuse of the natural 
parent, ignorance of their nature and 
future destiny, to prevent his doing 
somewhat ampler justice to the children 
of his brain. The characters that be- 


long to the world of poetry and romance |: 


are made, not born; not that they are 
manufactured and set in motion accord- 
ing to the artificial methods employed by 
the manager of a puppet-show, but that 
_ their general plan and mode of develop- 
ment are carefully mapped out in the 
author's brain before they are formally 
presented by name to the reader's ac- 
quaintance. Yet knowledge of the thing 
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desired does not always lead to.its easy 
discovery, here or elsewhere, and much 
research and hard thinking are expended 
by the story-writer in selecting the 
names of the half-dozen characters who 
figure in his narrative. The story of 
Dickens's habit of wandering about the 
London streets, piecing together de- 
tached portions of strange, unheard-of 
names selected from the sign-boards of 
the shops and stores, with which to 
designate the equally fantastic creatures 
of his fancy, has been often repeated, 
though its authenticity has been lately 
called in question by a writer on Balzac, 
who compares the French to the English 
novelist in the theory which each held 
concerning this particular feature of the 
novel-writing art,—that “names which 
were invented gave no life to imaginary 
creations.” The author of the “ Comé- 
die Humaine” is said to have taken a 
pedestrian trip over nearly the whole of 
Paris in search of a suitable name for an 
unfortunate man of genius left by those 
whom he had raised to power and afflu- 
ence to die in poverty and neglect. The 
simple name of Marcas was at last se- 
lected, its discovery being hailed with 
transport by Balzac, who, though a little 
chagrined when he learned that it served 
no higher purpose than that of a tailor’s 
sign-post, yet manfully decided to abide 
by his choice. “If 1 seem annoyed,” 
he said in one of his humorous sallies to 
the friend who accompanied him, “it is 
not that I am lacking in respect for 
tailors in general, but because his calling 
reminds me of certain debts and a few 
protested notes.” It is impossible to 
make a scientific explanation of matters 
of this kind, which are regulated by an 
author's sense of fitness, rather than by 
any principle of demonstrable logic. 
While this portion of the literary 
artist’s work requires great skill and 
nicety of perception, yet the skill should 
always be more manifest in the process 
than the result. Many writers of repute 
bestow too elaborate pains in this respect, 
as where a name is artificially derived 
from some personal or class peculiarity of 
which the bearer is set forward as the 
representative or “type.” This sign of 
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imperfect workmanship is particularly 
noticeable in the society novel,—a late 
and very characteristic product of mod- 
ern fictitious literature. The principal 
character in the society novel is usually 
a preoccupied and heavy dealer on 
Change, who is kept mysteriously se- 
cluded in the background of the plot, 
the foreground of which is occupied by 
his wife, a showy, ambitious woman who 
bears the impossible appellation of Mrs. 
Millionaire Dasher, an explanatory title 
that conveys complete instruction as to 
the author’s intentions respecting this 
particular creation of his fancy and 
does away with the necessity of more 
intricate analysis. Mrs. Millionaire 
Dasher is always accompanied by three 
or four admirers of the opposite sex, of 
immature experience in everything ex- 
cept wickedness, sons of rich men grub- 
bing away in Wall Street, or tentative 
speculators on their own account. Their 
manners are loud and vulgar, or lazy and 
affected. They have mastered the art 
of fine tailoring, which, together with 
the rest of their accomplishments, is 
duly advertised on their visiting-cards, 
bearing the euphonious signature of Mr. 
Adonis Sweltar or C. Prettyman. The 
romantic young woman of attractive 
features but slim fortune, and the un- 
romantic young man, poor, talented, and 
of a cynical disposition, whom she 
either does or doesn’t marry, are desig- 
nated by any names which chance may 
select from the city directory, to show 
the inferior purpose they serve in a 
story given over to the elucidation of 
purely “typical” characters. 

In a certain sense all novels are so- 
ciety novels; and writers of lasting fame 
and merit, like Fielding and Thackeray, 
may be counted the society novelists of 
their time. A few of Fielding’s minor 
characters, as Lady Booby and Squire 
Allworthy, have names. which disclose 
an allegorical intent on the writer's part, 
like those of Bunyan’s Hopeful and 
Giant Despair; but most of the person- 
ages whom his pen depicts bear good 
old English names, such as any parish 
register may supply. The same is true 
of all the best early writers, Sheridan 
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excepted, the creator of Lydia Languish ~ 
and Mrs. Malaprop; but Sheridan was 
a dramatist, whose art requires that 
means of rapid presentation furnished 
in a single word or phrase. Goldsmith’s 
designation of his simple and excellent 
vicar as Dr. Primrose is too felicitous 
to quarrel with, even if it served as a 
marked illustration of the principle we 
are discussing. 

Thackeray’s characters present just 
those strong, salient traits on which an 
author’s wit and sarcasm love to fasten 
by labelling the owner with some dis- 
tinctive appellation which shall at once 
set him apart from all his fellows; yet 
the author of “Pendennis” makes very 
sparing use of this method. Doubtless 
when he gave the name Becky Sharpe ~ 
to his favorite heroine the choice was 
not altogether accidental, as it was cer- 
tainly an unlucky one for poor Becky; 
while the name of the Rev. Charles 
Honeyman, like his manners and conver- 
sation, is of too saccharine a quality to 
commend itself to our continued liking. 
In Dickens we note a greater number of 
such instances. Lord Verisopht, Alder- 
man Cutt, Gradgrind, the Cheeryble 
brothers, Slyme and Scrooge, the Ve- 
neerings and Mr. Mould, all bear names 
that secve as a public announcement of 
their owners’ nature or occupation. But 
Dickens was a caricaturist more than an 
artist, intent on producing the broadest 
effects and teaching truth by means of 
exaggeration. George Eliot worked 
from too strict and conscientious a mo- 
tive to resort to false or unworthy helps 
of any kind. The names of her char- 
acters are always striking, but never 
selected for any extrinsic purpose. 
Many of her names are gathered from 
the annals of medizeval lore,—a field in 
which her marvellous intelligence was 
entirely at home. Casaubon, Lydgate, 
Garth, Gascoigne,—the latter differently 
spelled,—are gathered from such sources, 
each being the name of some hero of 
learning and piety who won his own 
measure of fame in an obscure . 
Readers of the Bible will understard 
the propriety of giving the name of 
Ezra to the enthusiastic devotee of his 
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race and its future regeneration with 
whom acquaintance is made in “ Daniel: 
Deronda.” 

The art represented in the works of 
our own favorite novelists, Howells and 
James, is of that superfine quality which 
reveals the utmost attention to details 
and betrays no marks of negligence or 
haste. There is a subtile likeness and 
affinity between the names of these 
authors’ characters and the characters 
themselves which is seen upon closer 
inspection to be the likeness of nature, 
and therefore of the highest art. The 
reader feels that it is under no assumed 
names that Clara Kingsbury, Kitty 
Edison, and Helen Harkness are pre- 
sented to his acquaintance. Only once 


‘ does Mr. Howells fall into temptation 


in this respect, and that is in “ The Un- 
discovered Country,” whose heroine, a 
strange, mystical creature, who had been 
fed on the supernatural all her life, to 
the exclusion of all healthful mental 
nourishment, is named Egeria, after the 
guardian nymph of Rome’s second ruler; 
but admiration for so ingenious a theft 
almost covers the blame. 

Isabel Archer is a suitable name for 
the young woman who bears it in Mr. 
James’s “ Portrait of a Lady,”—a story 
containing one of the finest portrayals 
of pure, high-minded, aspiring young- 
womanhood that grace the pages of con- 
temporaneous fiction. The name of her 
cousin, Ralph Touchett, carries with it a 
strong suggestion of that singular blend- 
ing of refinement and eccentricity which 
marked the original. Mary Garland is 
the plainer designation of one of the 
same author’s earlier creations, fashioned 
on a simpler model than Isabel,—who 
had the misfortune to be very complex, 
—but interesting from her simple 
straightforwardness. 

But we must not attempt to attach 
too much significance to the names of 
our favorite heroes and heroines, since, 
as it is art's business to follow nature 
and human culture, the artist must oc- 
casionally make mistakes to prove his 
right to the title of his high calling; 
that is, he may repeat those found in 
nature and experience, thus reflecting 








the likeness of each, but: must avoid 


-making others which arise from a de- 


ficient understanding of ‘the principles 
underlying both. c. P. W. 


Petty Superstitions. 


WE are wont to consider superstition 
a weakness of untutored minds, but 
probably there‘are few of even the most 
cultured or strong-minded among us who 
are not more or less under the sway of 
some petty aberglaube, as the Germans 
so forcibly term the over-belief of super- 
stition. Who, for instance, likes to have 
the salt spilled between him and his 
dearest friend? Very few of us, prob- 
ably, though we may not care to confess 
our weakness so openly as did, I remem- 
ber, to my childish astonishment, the 
poet Charles Fenno Hoffman, who, on 
the occasion of such an accident at a 
rather formal dinner-party, very hastily, 
and with signs of evident perturbation, 
averted the evil omen by throwing a 
pinch over his left shoulder. 

Certainly there are many people whose 
fortitude is insufficient to render a first 
look at the new moon “ full in the faee” 
or over the left shoulder a matter of en- 
tire indifference. I remember hearing a 
certain judge of the Supreme Court of 
one of our States, a man by no means 
under the dominion of fancy, mention 
that on an occasion of receiving intelli- 
gence of the dangerous illness of a favor- 
ite sister he felt a singular comfort, on 
looking up from reading the telegram, 
in seeing the slender crescent just over 
his right shoulder. Anda distinguished 
scholar of my acquaintance confessed 
that he had never dared to brave the 
unlucky omen of walking under a lad- 
der. 

Good omens hardly command the be- 
lief“ which is awarded to portents of ill. 
Rice and old shoes are thrown after a 
bride rather in a spirit of fun than with 
any trust in their efficacy in bringing 
her good luck ; and horseshoes are used 
as ornament in much the same spirit, 
as far as people of average intelligence 
are concerned. No one really expects a 
wedding because three candles stand in 
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a row; nor~is any disappointment ex- 


perienced if picking up a pin with the 


lead toward one brings no especial good 
fortune. ‘Still, there are a good many 
women, I fancy, who prefer not to 
“ change their luck” by changing a gar- 
ment accidentally put on wrong side 
outward. . I know at least oné woman 
of superior intelligence who confesses 
that in the days of lr‘ poverty she 
could not help feeling glad when an 
itching in her hand gave her a promise of 
“money in it.” And.many a child who 
is old enough and has been well enough 
taught to know better recites with entire 
conviction the well-known doggerel,— 


Star light, star bright, 

The first star I’ve seen to-night : 
I wish I may, I wish I might 
Have the wish I wish to-night. 


As dread is more potent than hope, 
so the “unlucky. signs” have a wider 
credence than the lucky ones. Ten- 
nyson’s poor little May Queen “ did not 
hear the dog howl nor the death-watch 
beat ;” but many are the anxious watch- 
ers by sick-beds who have felt their hearts 
fail them when one or the other un- 
canny sound broke the dead quiet of 
night. Many a house-mother has turned 
pale on the breaking of a mirror, not 
so much because of the lamentable de- 
struction of property as from the secret 
foreboding of that death in the family 
which is believed to follow such a dis- 
aster. 

The most popular of all such petty 
superstitions is doubtless the one which 
condemns the number thirteen as “ un- 
lucky.” There are streets in Paris and 
other French cities where tenants for 
houses which by right should be num- 
bered 13 or 113 can only be secured by 
numbering them 12 bis, 112 bis; and 
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many a man and woman in this country 
‘would go hungry rather than sit down 
thirteen at table. So prevalent indeed 
is this superstition that it is not yet dis- 
avowed, although clubs have been formed 
in various cities of the world with the 
express purpose of proving it to be ut- 
terly without foundation. The Thirteen 
Club of New York recently published its 
second report, showing that it bad not 
lost a single member by leath, although 
for two years its members had dined 
together on the thirteenth of every 
month, sitting thirteen at each table. 
The club, which was formed with thir- 
teen members, now numbers three hun- 
dred and thirty-eight, or 2 x 13 x 13. 
The dues are thirteen cents a month. 
Everything connected with the club is 
arranged as far as possible by thirteens ; 
and all without once affronting death in 
these two years. 

The superstition against Friday is in 
many cases equally invincible. There 
are people-who will not at any sacrifice 
undertake a new enterprise; start with a 
new piece of work, set out upon a jour- 
ney, on a Friday. In fact, it is well 
known that for centuries the execution 
of criminals took place upon this day, 
simply because it was believed to be 
unlucky; and it has recently been 
changed from this to any other day in 
the week with the avowed object of 
relieving the day from its opprobrium. 
Yet, for America at least, Friday 
should be counted anything but an un- 
lucky day. It was on a Friday that 
Columbus set sail on his voyage across 
the ocean, it was on a Friday that he dis- 
covered America. And as for the num- 
ber thirteen, it is one of especially good 
omen for us, whose flag bears thirteen 
stripes and was originally marked with 
thirteen stars. L. 8. H. 
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“ Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book. By 
George Eliot.” New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 

Ir is naturally considered to be both a 
duty and a pleasure to collect the least 
literary fragments of a great author, 
partly for their intrinsic worth, real or 
supposed, but also that they may throw 
light on what he was doing and thinkin 
in the successive phases of his menta 
development. And a writer like George 
Eliot, as conscientious as powerful, seems 
peculiarly one the slightest of whose 
works it is important not to miss. This 
is, we believe, the second collection given 
to the world of her fugitive papers pub- 
lished years ago anonymously in English 
reviews, and this edition is offered not 
only with her sanction, but after her own 
careful revision for the press. Inevitably 
this selection and this revision will be 
considered a disadvantage by every one 
deeply interested in the real history of 
her works,—his curiosity not being to 
know what George Eliot’s ultimate style 
became, but how she assimilated ideas 
and gave them forth while she herself 
was forming. It has been often said that 
George Henry Lewes’s companionship 
had much to do with her habits of 
thought, and that what was scientifically 
abstruse and intellectually difficult in 
her writings was the result of his teaching. 
We are, on the contrary, inclined to say 
that it was through Lewes’s influence 
that a knowledge of her real powers was 
brought home to her own consciousness 
and that her mind gained possession of 
itself and powers of expression for itself. 
Certain it is that in the books published 
under her name since Lewes’s death— 
“Theophrastus Such” and this present 
volume—we miss the consummate artist, 
and find only the didactic teacher and 
severe critic. They leave little doubt as 
to what would have been the recognition 
accorded to her genius if she had written 
no novels. Her clear intelligence is never 
at fault, but the inspired insight, the 
passionate sympathy, the wide, even 
universal meaning which make George 
Eliot to us what no other writer is, save 
the greatest, were the product of her own 
high emotion ; and her ideas gained their 
best force and intensity only as they were 
applied to the actual erring, striving hu- 
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man beings who possessed her imagina-— 
tion. Like Antzus, she needed to touch 
the earth to find her strength. And 
that marvellous series of novels of which 
she struck the clear key-note in “ Janet’s 
Repentance” we are inclined to ascribe 
to the help and stimulus given by Lewes. 
Not that in any direction his powers 
reached, indeed hardly touched, hers, 
but that he possessed the cleverness to 
suggest that she should use the nearest 
and richest material her mind offered, 
—her great treasure-house of observation, 
reminiscence, all the thoughts she had 
lived in, brooded over tenderly, and made 
part of her own human experience. Un- 
til George Eliot wrote novels, she knew 
nothing of her skill as an artist, nor how 
the laws and limitations of art could serve 
her purpose. But, though a great artist, 
her strongest bent was probably toward 
moral teaching; and she liked at times 
to use it without the medium of fiction. 
In these “Leaves from a Note-Book”’ 
we probably see her jottings of every- 
day thoughts with which her mind was 
busy. Many of them suggest passages 
in her later books: for instance, “To 
the Prosaic all things are Prosaic’’ finds 
its transfiguration in the beginning of 
the third book of “ Daniel Deronda.” 
There is a lofty conscientiousness in the 
note on “ Authorship,” which goes far 
toward answering one of the problems of 
the day. Little of charm as there may 
be in this book, there are few pages 
which are not luminous with meaning. 
The best essay is, we should say, the one 
on “Dr. Cumming.” The paper on 
Young seems less important than it 
might if we had not grown to consider 
the subject unimportant. We quote one 
passage from this paper, as it not only 
suggests a passage in “‘ Adam Bede,”’ but 


‘is almost identical with a large part of 


that book in general style. Speaking of 
Young, who has said,— 


Far beneath 
A soul immortal is a mortal joy, 


she goes on to contradict the meaning of 
the lines, adding, ‘‘ Which of us has the 
impiety not to feel that our souls are only 
too narrow for the joy of looking into the 
trusting eyes of our children, of reposing 
on the love of a husband or wife,—nay, 
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of listening to the divine voice of music, 
or watching the calm brightness of au- 
tumn afternoons ?” 


“ Ballades and Verses Vain.” By Andrew 
Lang. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Tue author of “The Pleasures of 
Memory” was not given, if we may 
credit report, to the display of sentiment 
in conversation. He merely suffered his 
wit to hover over its borders when at the 
age of eighty-eight he looked back to his 
lost youth and said to the blooming 
beauty at his side, ‘“‘ Ah, my dear, if 
sweet seventy-eight would only come 
again! mais ces beaux jours sont passés.”’ 
It is in a similar view of mock retrospect 
that the little group of poets, who, con- 
servative though they be, represent just 
now what is most modern in English 
literature, take cognizance of the fact 
that the world is no longer young, and 
that we live in an age of prose. Half 
gayly and half in regret Mr. Dobson 
revives, with a finish and persiflage 
which at that date would have exposed 
him to the reputation of a classic, the 
faded sentiments and graces of a century 
ago. In the same spirit Mr. Lang, while 
seemingly engrossed in the management 
of his triple rhymes, blends classical 
memories with archaic love-dreams, and 
sings of Homer and Theocritus in the 
measures of Villon. 

A good deal of cleverness is an under- 
stood factor in poetry of this kind. 
Nevertheless, the distinctive charm of 
Mr. Lang’s verse seems to us to lie less 
in its cleverness than in its spontaneity, 
its naiveté, and a slender vein of sadness 
which crops up here and there. The 
ceramic and bibliographic ballades by 
which he made his reputation are in- 
genious morsels of literary arabesque, 
but gathered with others into a collection 
like this they do not give the pervading 
tone to the book. This is rather to be 
sought in such lines as the “ Ballade to 
Theocritus in Winter,’’—a delicious lyric, 
in which the thought is as musical as the 
refrain and recurs to the mind with the 
same dreamy insistence. A trifle as ex- 
quisite in its way as anything in the 
book is the bit of song-dialogue, ‘A 
Sunset of Watteau,’’ where the measure 
is as unforced, to all appearance, as 
breath itself, the sentiment delicately 
plaintive, and the thread of irony run- 
ning through it barely perceptible. It is 
a sigh turned to rhyme, pathos painted 

on afan. It is in sentiment like this, 
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which is hindered from cloying by a faint 
tincture of irony, that Mr. Lang has 
made some of his happiest hits: he is 
at his best when very nearly in earnest. 

Translations of Villon and Marot are 
almost necessary ventures for a poet who 
is so frankly indebted to those masters as 
Mr. Lang. Rossetti, in his rendering of 
“The Ballade of Dead Ladies,” strove to 
reproduce its quaintness, its unevenness 
and antiquity. Mr. Lang’s version is 
smoother, and follows the lines of the 
original more closely, although the ad- 
ditional syllables of the verse render its 
flow more commonplace. Both transla- 
tions are far above the average; but the 
old ballade is a miniature sphinx, and 
its simplicity remains as much of a poser 
as its questioning refrain, “‘ Ov sont les 
neiges d’antan ?" 

With Frére Lubin Mr. Lang has been 
completely successful. The jovial friar 
falls into his version line by line, and, 
save that he is clearly an antique, fits the 
new frame as well as the old one. How 
perfectly Mr. Lang is at home in the old 
measures may be seen from the fact that 
his translations, while unusually literal, 
have the flexibility of original poems, 
while his own ballades are as easily and 
unaffectedly modern as if their rhythm 
were a new invention. 


. “The Cup and The Falcon.” By Alfred Lord 
Tennyson. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


In reading a drama by the laureate we 
have an irritating sense of walking over 
rough stones, not so massive as the boul- 
ders which Mr. Browning hurls in the . 
path of his readers, but producing 
through that very fact more discomfort. 
Verse which the resources of technical 
skill have rendered harsh instead of 
smooth, lines where the accent seems to 
fall at hap-hazard and often with a 
shock, characters condemned to a brevity 
of language which leaves no room for 
any finer shades of development, pas- 
sions which pass with a jerk from one 
phase to another,—all these things do 
not exclude—they even compel—a cer- 
tain measure of admiration, but they 
are not calculated to make deep inroads 
upon the reader’s heart and fancy. But 
suddenly we experience a movement of 
pleasure ; one of the characters has begun 
to sing; the rock is parted; a little rill 
of verse starts up and flows as no other 
poet can make it flow; we recognize the 
old charm of the lyrist and feel ourselves 
conquered again. It is an involuntary 
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criticism, and worth no more «than the 
worth of an instinct. But-after a second 
and.a third reading we are forced to the 
same conclusion; right or wrong, we 
find ourselves unable to get away from it. 
The least of Tennyson’s lyrics is true 
lyric, but the dramatic ring is not in his 
dramas. 

“The Cup” is so closely associated 
with the successes of the Lyceum The- 
atre that even American readers, who 
have had no opportunity as yet of seeing 
the play acted, will hardly be able to read 
it -without having the personalities of Mr. 
Irving and Miss Terry vividly brought to 
mind. Reading it thus, it is impossible 
not to perceive a certain similarity be- 
tween the art of the poet and that of the 
actor. There is the same bare and Cal- 
vinistic creed of art, preaching the grace 
of angularity, the same endeavor not to 
hide but to manage a radical defect, the 
same substitution of picturesque effect 
for life and passion: in a word, the 
drama of Lord Tennyson bears the same 
relation to real drama that the represen- 
tation of Mr. Irving bears to real acting. 
By this we do not mean to assert that 
“The Cup” is what is commonly called 
a “reading,” not an “acting,” play. If 
there be such a distinction (which we in- 
cline to doubt), it is not applicable here. 
The marvellous scenic resources which 
Mr. Irving has at command, the action 
of the stage, the use of skilful by-play, 
would all tend to round and complete the 
outlines of the piece, and perhaps do 
away with a certain abrupt and sketchy 
air which pervades it: it has, we think, 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
translation to the stage. But the real 
test of the drama is the same in both 
cases, and the objections which we under- 
stand have been made to “‘ The Cup” as 
an acting play will be felt in the closet 
as well as in the auditorium. 

“The Falcon” belongs to another 
province, the dramatic lyric, which lies 
nearer to the poet’s vein. In form and 
in manner it suggests comparison with 
some of Mr. Austin Dobson’s work in 
this genre; but the resemblance is only 
superficial: on looking closely we find it 
is the manner of the laureate’s earlier 
dramatic trifles, which have a nearer 
relation to the verse of this latter day 
than we always remember to ascribe to 
them. Wit and innuendo are Mr. Dob- 
son’s favorite weapons, and of these Ten- 
nyson is hardly a master; but the grace 
and distinction and a certain pervading 
sweetness which we find in ‘‘ The Falcon”’ 
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are qualities no less delicate. That kind 
of dramatic faculty which belongs to the 
singer we-recognize throughout in the 
laureate’s poems. His strongest dramas 
had neither the form nor the name. The 
passion of “The Cup” is cold and ex- 
traneous compared with that of ‘“‘ Riz- 
pah ;” but “The Falcon” would fit in 
very happily beside “ Dora,’’ “ The Gar- 
-cseegby aughter,” and ‘‘ Walking to the 
ail. 


Recent Fiction. 


“In the Tennessee Mountains.” By Charles 
Egbert Craddock. Boston: Houghton, Mifilin 
& Co. 

“ Kitty’s 
U.S.A. 
Co. 


“Not Like Other Girls.’ By Rosa Nou- 
chette Carey. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co, 


“Stratford - by-the-Sea.” (American Novel 
Series.) New York: Henry Holt: & Co. 


Conquest.” By Charles King, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 


WE are glad to see Mr. Craddock’s 
stories—each of which has been in its 
way noteworthy—brought together, that 
they may be re-read and compared. Al- - 
though the whole collection may be said 
to be written in the same key, and that a 
minor one, the combined effect is neither 
sad nor monotonous, and every sketch has 
gained something by accumulating the 
passionate and unrelieved intensity of 
emotion of the others, as each variation 
of a wild and sombre fugue finds fresh 
expression in a different treatment of the 
same theme. Mr. Craddock is a true 
artist, and, faithful as he is to the least 
details, always subordinates them to the 
whole meaning of his story. He makes 
clear, to begin with, to the reader’s im- 
agination the wild and beautiful back- 
ground created by the mountains, with 
their long, dark ranges, their precipices 
and cascades, their smiling picturesque- 
ness and their glooms and shadows, the 
alternate chasing of day and night across 
the mist-filled valleys, and then power- 
fully realizes to the fancy the sort of 
lives lived in these out-of-the-way places. 
Benumbed, torpid, most of these people 
seem, intellects and souls half submerged 
in the every-day routine of habit and 
need. The clear air of the mountain- 
summit brings no inspiration, and the 
wide prospect no thrill. Yet the stories 
tell how in some epoch of their exist- 
ences these human beings quicken out of 
their inertia into passion and aspiration ; 
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and, though they rarely compass any real 
solution of their problem or deliver them- 
selves from their trouble, they yet make 
for themselves an individual life as men 
and women, whether by their fall, mar- 
tyrdom, or apotheosis. The author is 
satisfied to be artistically suggestive and 
dramatically truthful, and does not im- 

ose any favorite ideas upon us. If he 
fos a creed, it is probably that human 
nature is fundamentally everywhere alike. 
“The metropolitan centres, stripped of 
. the civilization of wealth, fashion, and 
culture,’ he remarks, “would present 
only the bare skeleton of humanity 
outlined in Mrs. Johns’s talk of the 
enmities and scandals, sorrows and mis- 
fortunes, of the mountain-ridge.” A 
rude nature- is, besides, more efficient 
than a highly-civilized one in touching 
the heart, in its display of the strongest 

hases of human passion and emotion. 

ut Mr. Craddock has nevertheless care- 
fully maintained a tone of moderation 
and truthfulness,—nowhere exaggerating, 
nowhere rising to the purely ideal, except 
in far-seeing glimpses of the meaning of 
the struggling instincts and aspirations 
he depicts. The stories are singularly 
even in interest and value, and it would 
be an act of individual preference to de- 
cide which was the best. ‘ The Dancin’- 
Party at Harrison’s Cove” is perhaps as 
comprehensive in effect as any, with its 
spirited dénouement and its account of 
Miss Mandy Tyler, the queen of the 
revels, who was asked by five different 
‘ admirers to ride home with him, and, 
narrates Mrs. Johns, “tole all five of ’em 
yes; an’ when the party war -over, she 
war the last ter go; an’ when she started 
out’n the door, thar war all five of them 
boys a-standin’ thar, waitin’ fur her, an’ 
every one a-holdin’ his horse by the 
bridle, an’ none of ’em knowed who the 
others war a-waitin’ fur. An’ this hyar 
Mandy Tyler, when she got ter the door 
an’ seen ’em all a-standin’ thar, never 
said one word, jest walked right through 
*mongst ’em, an’ sot out fur the mount- 
ing on foot, with all them five boys a-fol- 
lowin’ an’ a-leadin’ thar horses an’ a- 
quarrellin’ enough ter take off each 
other’s heads ’bout which one war a- 
goin’ ter ride with her.’’ Miss Mandy, 
little as this incident is developed, shows 
her aptitude as a coquette. The deep 
and sombre realism of “ Old Sledge at the 
Settlemint,’”’ and the weird suggestive- 
ness of “‘ Over on the T’other Mounting,” 
also deserve special mention. The stories 
would probably be ranked among “ dia- 
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lect tales,’ although the dialect; faith- 
fully given as it is, is only that vitiated: 
form of the mother-tongue which is com- _- 
mon to the ‘ poor whites’’ of the South. 

and the Southwest. She 

“ Kitty’s Conquest” is also a story of 
life in the Southwest, many of its inci- 
dents occurring near the borderland of - 
Mississippi and Tennessee ; but: it is of 
quite a different sort from Mr. Crad- 
dock’s, being clever, sketchy, rattling, and 
rather of the Charles-O’ Malley school. It 
is abundantly entertaining, and gives a 
lively picture of the condition of the South 
some ten or twelve years ago, when it 
was dominated by the Ku-Klux, with all 
the discomforts attending a fermenting 
and explosive state of society. The op- 
posite ingredients of risks and pleasures, 
fighting and love-making, are made good 
use of, and the mixture is not lacking in 

iquancy. Miss Kitty herself is a pretty 
fittle arch-rebel, with a hatred of ‘* Yan- 
kee officers” which it is naturally the 
destiny of Lieutenant Amory of the Uni- 
ted States army toovercome. Altogether, 
the book is both clever and readable in an 
eminent degree. 

George Eliot somewhere remarks that 
“to be an unusual young man means for 
the most part to get a difficult mastery 
over the usual;’’ but the story of the 
Misses Challoner, who are “ not like 
other girls,’ shows their unlikeness to 
their compeers to be merely superior 
adaptability and cleverness, charm and 
energy. It is an engaging history of a 
family, consisting of a mother and three 
daughters, who are suddenly reduced 
from easy circumstances to the most 
absolute poverty. There is no vagueness 
in the recital: the girls are clear-headed 
enough to see all the difficulties and 
dangers of their position, and canvass 
them at once. Although pretty, refined, 
and clever enough to hold their place in 
society, they have no special accomplish- 
ment or talent which might enable them 
to be governesses: so they resolve to turn 
to account their skill in dress-making; 
and this is effectively done in a little, dull, 
sea-side town in the south of England, 
where their enterprise makes a nine days’ 
wonder. There is a cheerful naturalness 
and good sense about the heroines, and 
an attractiveness besides, which win the 
reader’s liking, and it is inevitable, we 
suppose, that such pretty damsels should 
enlist the sympathies of all sorts of gal- 
lant knights who rush to their rescue. 
But, we confess, we should have liked to 
see the logical conclusion of the under- 
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taking unspojled by.zxich relations and. 
“seh pall ter overs, the story reminds one 
“of Mrs. Alexander’s earliest and. pléasy 
antest novels, and will no doubt find 
many readers. 
" Stratford-b ; 
the unchanged remnant of _an.old town- 


~ ship called Stratford; on the New-Eng- 


land. coast, which po longer exists, exeept 
in’colonial -Fecords; and is ‘not to he con}: 
founded with Stratford - on -the-Soynd, 
whose name it: suggests.. A very dull, 
sleepy, hopeless corner of a rocky coast 
is .Stratford-by-the-Sea, with faintly-col- 
ored existences—hardly recognizable as 
Jixas—going on in gray monotony. There. 
igfiothing especially new about the story, 
although it is well told, with some of the 
fresh. lights which requicken the most 
worn-out plots. Elizabeth, whose youth 
has been passed in this sombre quietude, 
oppressed and domineered_ over. by her 

randmother, is found attractive by: 

awald Craig, a chance-comer td the.sea- 
coast, and won, wooed, and carried ‘off-by 
him to a bright, luxurious world, made 
various :by sesthetic taste and .culture,— 
in other words, Boston. Oswald Craig is 
- a hero of that brilliant but unlovely type 
which seems to point the moral that cul- 
ture and refinement conspire to impover- 
ish the spiritual man and make him 
hollow and shallow. His character is 
from the first palpable enough to the 
reader in its mere counterfeit of worth ; 
but the young wife is slower to learn the 
lesson of its absolute egoism, caprice, 
and cruelty. Whatever love was left in 
his heart for her at the end of six months 
is dismissed for the allurementsof a fresher 
fancy. The real strength of the book 
comes out in the unpleasing episode be- 
tween Oswald Craig and the young ac- 
tress Victoria Landor, and shows, we 
think, the author’s gifts far better than 
the quiet picture she gives of the old 
town by the sea. The situation reaches 
a painful climax and ends tragically. 
Elizabeth is left a widow, and, after a 
time, is free to find 4 new and better life 
for herself. For there has been ,a second 
hero, a positive, aggressive, hard-fisted 
one, too, storming the breach of all cita- 
dels, religious, social, and intellectual, 
who has won her love when her husband 
lost it, and who finally carries her off to 
lend some beauty to his rugged life. The 
book is very well written, and, being 
anonymous, challenges some curiosity 
- about the writer, and we venture to 
hazard the surmise that it is by the 


the-Sea’’: is’ deacribed ae | 





author of “‘ Yesterday,” published some 


ome 


two years since in ‘the Leisure Hour 
Series, and in its way a striking though 
not entirely pleasing novel. 
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